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PREFACE. 

Whoever may peruse th^se pages, would do well 
to begin by seeking a spirit kindred to His, who, un- 
der the gathering night of his last agonies, offered 
this comprehensi^ pptiti(^ : Neither {uray I for these 
alone ; but for them also which shalt believe on me 
through their word: that thkt all may be 
0N£ ; as thou Father, art in me, and I in thee, that 
they also may b$ one in us : that the world 

MAY BELIEVE THAT THOU HAST SENT ME. If 

our views and feAings accord to this prayer, we shall 
perceive that no measures can secure its answer, 
which do not come in collision with at least so much 
of the present sentiment and conduct of religious meii, 
as constitutes the basis of their divided and distracted 
c^adition. Moreover, a heart that truly accords to 
this prayer wilt desire peace so much, as to receive 
with meeknes^ md self-examiiiation, every instance 
of such collision with its owti Established habits and 
convictions. It is ttic^ part of humility to suspect that 
there may be something connected with our own 
views, feelings or measurf|| to foreclose the ans^ippr of 
this divinely dictated prayerf ' > , ^ 

The circumstances immediately conoemed in 
bringing this work M||&, the public, wll b^ tm^ 
from the advertiseid^B^nifk previous page. The 
most (^ it was writ(iPc«rit£|pr|iat baste, to have it 
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VI PREFACE. 

reaiy tit the time specified for the receipt of the man- 
uscripts. And should the marks of that haste appear 
in its present form, it must be considered, that the 
author felt it to be necessary to ascertain its exact 
beai^ngs upon the different portions of the spiritual 
Israel, by subjecting it to their inspection, in order 
to qualify him for guarding his statements and for 
putting the work into a form which should best adapt 
it to the end which he has in^view. The longest 
assignable period of private thought and labor upon 
it, though it might have secured for him more credit 
as a writer, would not probably have obviated any 
of those more prominent faults vdiich may disap- 
point his hope of doing good. Indeed, though the 
work has been rapidly written, ani amid the pres- 
sure of other cares too, yet it is the fruit of long con- 
tinued thinking and of much careful observation. 
* We consecrate it to the use of Grod's people, with 
this special request, that those who detect or expose 
its errors, do it solely with reference to prescribiag 
more efficacious specifics for healing the dissensions 
of the spiritual family. We have long proved the 
blessing and the curse of division, — suppose we now 
resort to union and brotherly love to see whether the 
kingdom of Christ and that trufli of which we are 
so jealous, will not flourish quite as well under their 
influence. Is it not worthy of the experiment ? Per- 
haps we may find love and unity a more excellent 
way Aan envision. ,^ 

' We hope our christiaiib brejHpi will consider, that 
we have fixed no statues abou^^ich to contend ; and 
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PREFACE. Vll 

we trast that nothing we have said will be mol m 
this spirit. It were better that a millstone were hang- 
ed about our neck and that we were drowned in the 
depth of the sea, than that we should ^add another to 
the occasions of angry debate, or of unhappy offence 
to the little ones which believe in Jesus. But should 
our remarks on any point be esteemed as a signal for 
war, and met in. this spirit, we are quite sure that the 
blows will all be on one side. We are willing to ex- 
plain where our meaning is not clear ; to modify our 
statements where they are shown to be unguarded ; 
and we may be induced to recant some cardinal prin- 
ciple of our work ; but more than this in the form of 
rejoinder we cannot promise. May Heaven preserve 
us from converting our efforts at peace into a means 
of strife. 

RochestcTj November^ 1837. 



EXPLANATION OP TERMS. 

Set phrases in any subject, but most of all in those of an intet- 
lectnai and religious character, become, in time, a sort of incrast** 
tion to corer the primary elements of truth from oar riew. Hence^ 
they must be broken up by means of new combinations of tbouerht 
ancf expression, that thus our concern may be -with ideas and not 
merely with their signs. This consideration^ we trust, will be suffi- 
cient to secure us against the imputation of affecting to be singular 
or original in our use of language. That no confusion, however^ 
may arise in the mind of our readeff from this source, we append 
this explanatory note. 

1. The terms J facts, tnaUers af factyinapired, sense, thougM, phenow^ 
ena or sMect-matter, revealed staUToents or materialSf and the like^ 
as applied to our subject, we use with reference to the identical 
meaning or ideas conyeyed by the words of Scripture^ when in- 
terpreted according to the established laws of philology. The 
sense, or the sum of the sense, which these words conyey as thus 
interpreted, we conceiye to be that, and only that, to which Giod has 
affixed the seal of inspiration and miracles ; and hence, apart from 
the concurrent tight of natural retigion upon some of its features,, 
constitutes our only legitimate materials of theological inyestiga- 
lion. 

2.|The terms, abstractionSj nice definUions, articles of Jaiih, secUt^ 
Han systems, dedtLctions, organiztd modes of thinking, and the like, 
as standing in opposition to the foregoing, we use with reference to 
two classes (^subjects. 

1. We apply them to those trains of thought or reasoning, as 
embodied in articles of faith or otherwise presented, which are 
founded wholly or in part, upon some axiom of philosophy, some 
real or supposed law of mind, or other basis existing apart from the 
sense of Scripture as legitimately interpreted. We do not mean to 
intimate that an abstraction cannot be true, or that, if true, it is not 
in its department a matter of fact. That eyery effect must haye a 
cause, might be called an abstract matter of fact, though there 
were no two beings in the uniyerse sustaining to each other the re- 
lation of cause and effect. 

But in the use of these terms, we haye in yiew the retuUs which 
follow, from reasoning on premises, whether they be true or false, 
which are foreign to the sense conyeyed by the langua^^e of theBible; 
and then proceeding to adjust our idea of the religion tau^t in 
that Book, in some or all of its features, so as to make it suit the 
principles whidh we have thus ascertained, as we suppose, to be 
well authenticated. Take, for example, the incontroyertiole ax- 
iom that eyery efifect must haye a cause ; and then eonduct on its 
basis such a conclusiye train of reasoning in regard to the cause of 
moral action, as Edwards has done in his work upon the Will ; still, 
it would not, in our yiew, be safe to employ it in the interpretation 
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of Beriptarvor in ^d^^ of a sinf^e featare of the 
it teaches. That sis is actioa in yiew of motive, also, or that sin 
m&jr exist without the power of acting in view of motive, or any 
siadlar proposition, which is not in such form presented in the 
words or Scriptore, whether true or false, cannot furnish a hasis of 
reasoning whose results it would be safe to use in determining oar 
conception ot documentary Christianity. « 

Of what nse would sucn modes of reasoning be in their appHca- 
tion to our Federal Constitution or other state documents 1 Could 
they be of the least service to a man who wished to acquaint himself 
with our laws, or with the genius of our government 1 Though our 
government as well as the government of God as revealed m his 
word, are both based on the principle that men are accountable ; yet^ 
inquiries concerning the ultimate causes of accountability, it seems 
to us, cannot greatly facilitate our acquaintance with either. At 
all events, they are precarious guides in settling questions regarding 
a religion, which is conveyed to us through the medium of written 
documents. 

If we invert the order, however, and after acquainting ourselves 
with sTuch religion by a just interpretation of its documents, we then 
pr4ieed to trace out, as far as we can, its harmony with other de- 
partments of truth, no mode of inquiiy can be more legitimate. It 
IS founded in the obvious principle, that, as the same God who de- 
termined all that is true in those departments, taught us the religion 
of his Word, so there must exist between them, a perfect harmony 
and coincidence. And such works as Butler's Analogy and Edwarcis 
on the Will, derive their chief value from the extent to which they 
may be used in tracing out this harmony and coincidence. And it 
is oar opinion that this line of Inquiry opens to our future Edwardses 
and Butlers, a wide field of yet unexplored truth. On this point we 
trust we shall not be mistaken. 

We would be explicit also on another point : that so far as our 
knowledge of truths in departments foreign to the sense conveyed 
by the words of Scripture, or so far as the previous furnituieof our 
minds from whatever source derived, do necessaHly impart their 
hues to our idea of that sense, we suppose the error, if such it may 
be called, is venial ; and due allowance is made for this species of 
influence in our chapter on the degree of uniformity which the gos- 
pel is adapted to produce. We conceive, however^ that these for- 
eign influences should be guarded against, in forming our idea of 
the religion taught in the Bible, instead of being resorted to, as they 
generally are, in determining that idea. 

We use the terms in question, therefore, with reference to the 
resfuUs which have followed from proceeding in due form, as if it 
were a legitimate mode of inquiry, to institute processes of reason- 
ing on these foreign premises, and then shaping our conception of 
revealed religion, so as to have it accord to the conclusions to which 
we have in this way been conducted. It seems to the writer, that 
not a few of the positions which now divide christians, have their 
basis in this mode of procedure. 

3. We use these terms with reference, also, to attempts to gener- 
alize the statements of Scripture, so as to embody their meaning 
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Kod scope in a concatenation of propontions to be used as the teslB 
of orthodoxy and fellowship. Thoogh the tacts of the Bible are the 
primary elements of truth and it is our priFilege to rea5on on their 
oasis *, yet, we can never so fully exhaust the matter which it con-* 
tains, as to be able to determine all the combinations of thought 
which it is adapted to awaken. As our knowledge of revealed re* 
li^oD as^a whole, advances, its specific truths must needs be viewed 
with new relations and appendages. Hence, all attempts at tran;^ 
ferring to schedules of christian doctrine the same power to com- 
maDd the belief and control the convictions of mankiDdj which be- 
long to inspired documents themselves, are utter iailures, and 
involve an assumption as dangerous in itself^ as it has proved dis- 
astrous to the peace of the spiritual family. Specific deductions 
may probably create all the obligations of belief with the sacred 
premises from which they are derived. But when we come to a 
concatenation of deductions, under the notioa of embodying in it 
every feature of the religion of the Bible which is now in the view 
of Cfhristians, or which shall come to light in all time to come, the 
case is widely different. It is then that they assume the objectionable 
form which we have in view in the use of the terms in question. 

We employ these terms,therefore,with reference to those atteflpts 
which are made, both, to adjust the religion of the Bible to some> 
thing extraneous to its language as legitimately^ interpreted, and to 
goieralize its teachings into the form of propositions to guide the 
thinking and control the convictions of mankind. The two are 
for the most part united, and our creeds or schedules of christian 
doctrine are compounded of materials partly from the Bible and 
partly from other sources. 
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THE CAUSE AND CURE OF DISSENSIONS. 



INTRODUCTORY TOPICS. ' 

Section I. 

Object of these pageR— Reverie^ 

The difficulties of the subject before us are felt by 
th^gxit^r to be above what any mortal, unguided by 
difPfe ligh^j <^^^ surmount. Nor under any circum- 
stances can more be expected, than the suggestion of 
trains of thought that may lead to other trains of a 
more lucid character, and so commence the process 
of approximation to that most desirable state when 
all the family of God on earth shall be of one heart 
and of ©up mind. Nothing in our view short of a 
miracle upon human nature, can promise such a re- 
sult, but the clear exhibition of thosecauses of dissen- 
sion which all parties and sects have only to see to 
reprobate, together with those principles^ the practi- 
cal adoption of which, without interfering with any 
one of their present honest convictions, would in the 
end produce all the harmony that can be expected 
among imperfect beings. Bare eiithortation to un- 
ion, though eloquent and forcible as an angel could 
use, till some method is pointed out which will lead 
to it without contravening what different portions of 
the church feel to be sacred and inviolable, will be 
powerless and vain. To array ourselves also against 
the spirit and measures of any specific portion^ as the 
sole or principal cause of dissensions, when it may 
perhaps embody as much that is pleasing to God as 
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any other, would foreclose with them the success of 
our endeavor, would exasperate unkind feelings, and 
though it might please, could produce no better re- 
sults upon those who ^ould be spared the lash of 
our rod. Besides, all such partial representations 
are not true in fact, as every accurate and candid ob- 
server upon the course of human events musf be 
convinced. The Upas tree of dissensicm strikes its 
roots alike into every division of the christian world- 
drawing from each, in degrees more nearly equal 
than may be imagined, its means of nourishment and 
growth. 

Prom these suggestions, the truth of which will 
further appear in the course of this work, it will be 
seen that we enter upon a task which is likely to ren- 
der us abhorrent in more points of view than oflfpo 
those dear brethren for whom Christ died, of all par- 
ties and sects, who are pledged by their views or cir- 
cumstances to perpetuate the existing position of the 
christian world. Our hope of doing the least good, 
therefore, is founded upon the success of prayer and 
honest endeavor to obtain His guidance towhom it 
is all alike to save by few or by many. The very- 
weakness of the instrument, by rendering the pres- 
ence of Divine power more manifest, should perhaps, 
in a work to which all human hands are incompe- 
tent, rather increase than diminish the pious hope 
that these pages may have been in the eye of our Re- 
deemer, as among the means of fulfilling his petition 
on the evening preceding the bloody tragedy of the 
cross, that all his people might be one as he was one 
with the Father. While our reliance is upon God,how- 
ever, we feel assured tha^ there is piety, love of truth 
for its own sake, integrity and oonscience ahjjphd, to 
which, under whatever religious nomenclatures ar- 
rayed, we can, in the name of Him whose truth we 
are sworn to speak, appeal, though forced by the na- 
ture of our subject to censure more than to praise. 
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And vre ki^ow that thisr appeal to every element of 
christian magx^oiimity for a patient and c^did hear* 
ing will notw in vain. 

Most minds are probably sensible of lucid inter- 
vals, when the materials of thinking are thrown into 
unwonted combinations, and when a single idea 
awakes from their slumber an exhaustless train of 
interesting associations, causing the images of truth 
tg flash with ma^c power before the som, and plac- 
ing the facts of life in brilliant perspective before tho 
intellectual eye. At such moments how changed 
do all things seem from what they usually ap- 
pear ! How absurd our own impassioned pursuits ! 
As we were musing deeply in one of these inter- 
vakL upjon the subject of these pages and the state of 
th jRiristian world, we fell into the following rev- 
erie : — 

We imagined that one of those superior beings 
who are said to ministei; to Uie heirs of salvation; > 
having been occupied from the first announcement 
of mercy for man, upon a mission to distant portions 
of the uniiierse, could not gratify his desire of visit- 
ing our world till the present century. Much as he 
desised to look into the mystery of redemption, no- 
thing of its progress during all this period reached 
him, but distant rumors that gave him but a limited 
idea of the magnificent reality. Leisure at length 
being allowed and permission given, he took his 
course direct in the line of the pencil of light from 
our ball, and more r^id than the sunbeam's flight 
rushed over the intervening distance. His chance 
was to light upon the highest Alpine summit, and 
doubting for a moment whether he might not have 
missed fes course, he exclaimed, " is this earth, or 
has some other orb intercepted my journey 7" Sur- 
veying the rude grandeur of the scenery around him, 
where 

** Mountains pil'd on mountains, and Alps o'er Alps arise/' 
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the whole being Ughted up by sunbeams reflected 
from myriads of snow-drops, he soon- discovered far 
down in tHe distance other peaks that seemed like 
pillars to the one on which he stood^ and further 
still a broad curtain of cloud painted with innumera- 
ble rainbows seeming like the ^lendid carpeting of 
a vast pavilion, and far off beyond the cloud he recog- 
nized the main body of the orb on which he stood. 
" Is this earth ?" he exclaimed again, when of 
a sudden a thousand avalanches slid from their 
moorings and rushed with immense violence down 
their respective slopes, each tending to the same 
point below, at which they met with unbounded con- 
cussion, causing the peak on which he stood to 
shake as if about to rush to the same scene of ruin 
and tumult. " Earth no doubt," he exclaimed, *^r 
such splendors mingled with the din of .crude ele- 
ments denotes a wilaer war of the noble natures that 
inhabit here." 

Intent upon finding the company of the redeemed, 
his eye glanced with that peculiar power with which 
angelic vision is endowed, over the whole surface of 
this nether world and took in with one view its 
countless millions of intelligent beings. « At length, he 
saw in the distance assembled groups, singing hymns 
of praise to God and the Lamb, and recounting the 
wonders of redemption. Over each of the groups he 
was surprised to observe a separate streamer floating, 
which, in addition to stripes of red which all had in 
common, was made, by a singular intermingling of 
dark and luminous shades, difierent from all the rest. 
The ground work in the coloring of each he discov- 
ered to be the same, the only difference between 
tiiem consisting in the different degrees and pi>sitions 
of th^ light and shade. The surprise he felt at wit- 
nessing this diversity was greatly increased upon ob- 
serving that a portion of those who rallied around 
each standard, had, in addition to the red of their 
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banners, what seemed a sprinkling of blood upon 
their foreheads and over their raiment, and another 
portion in each group had no such sprinkling of 
blood, but relied wholly upon the red in their ban- 
ner. " Alas," said the angel, " I see what this means. 
Those with the sprinkling of blood are such as have 
received the atonement of God's Son cleansing them 
from sin, while the others have only received it into 
their creed, and know not the grace of God in truth." 
He soon discovered that the groups, which ranged in 
size from hundreds to millions, were continually 
«,ugmenting by accessions in which those sprinkled 
with blood were promiscuously mingled with those 
who were not, and that with the leaders in them all, 
the object of swelling their number seemed to take 
pre^iedence of that of having chosen and prepared 
materials. 

He soon saw also that the groups were all crowd- 
ing, pushing, and conflicting among themselves, — 
that they made more account of the difference which 
the various intermixture of darkness and light in 
their banners produced, than of any thing they had 
in common, — and that those admitted to their num- 
ber without the sprinkling of blood did much more 
than the others to exasperate their mutual animosi- 
ties, seeming to have little idea of the object of their 
respective combinations but that of conflicting with 
the rest. And in some of the groups those of this 
character vastly outnumbered the others. Even the 
friends of God seemed to think more hiffhly of these 
enemies within the camp, if they rdlied around 
their own standard, than of the saints in the other 
groups. At this he was greatly astonished. 

Beyond these groups he discovered in the distance 
vast aggregations of human existence, covered by a 
darkness unrelieved by the most distant scintillations 
of divine light. There wickedness sits enthroned in 
high places, and instead of God's worship, that of 
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idols and devils universally prevails. Still, he de- 
tected in some of them an apparent sense of the 
gloom of their situation, and, groping their way as 
well as they could towards the regions of light, utt^- 
ed, ever and anon, tones that overleaped the distance 
between them and the servants of God, saying, 
" Come over and help us." In an instant the celes- 
tial visitant, moved at the sight, and forgetting that 
angels have no part of this ministry, raised his gol- 
den pinions through the ambient air as if to fly to 
their relief; but bethinkinff that he was unAirnished 
with tidings let them fallaffain, at the same time 
casting a piercing glance at the groups to see wheth- 
er these tones of suppliant wailing from the regions 
of death were heeded by them or not : when, lo, he 
perceived a movement among them that now seemed 
in the direction of the voice, now laterally, and then 
affain, retrograde. " What can this mean ?" he ex- 
claimed, " why this delay !" ^Scarce had he spoken 
when he saw in each hand of the individuals in all 
the ffroups a burnished dagger, the one in the left 
hana being pointed forward towards the common en- 
emies of God as if to effect conquests to truth in the 
regions of darkness, and the one in the right, being 
pomted laterally towards the contiguous groups who 
were marching in the same direction. Watching to 
see what this could mean, lo, he discovered that they 
were thrusting the lateral weapons at christians in 
the groups near themselves, and as they spent on 
these their main power, the work of death among 
themselves was much more fearful than among the 
common enemy. 

He gazed a moment, when two mighty leaders, 
each from contiguous groups, caught the streamers 
of their party, and ran with great niry to meet each 
other, at the same time both pointing each to his own 
streamer and then to that of the other, and crying at 
the top of their voice, "yours is not painted like 
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mine — ^not painted like mine," — when both "ad- 
dressed for fight unspeakable," cutting the yielding 
air with their blazing arms^ now parrying, now 
thrusting, and now interposing to each their ample 
shieldis. In an instant all their respective groups, a 
vast concourse ! left their pursuit of the common en- 
emy, gathering around each their man, and mingling 
in the general fight for which the signal had been 
given. At this, the celestial stranger exclaimed, " O, 
I see, th6y are fighting because their streamers are not 
painted alike. Miserable men, if they would expunge 
the darkness, so that they should be all red and lu- 
minous, this cause of war would cease." 

While this contest was going on, he looked again in 
the distance and sawthat millions and millions of those 
who were utteringthe cry for help were sliding on a vast 
avalanche into a gulf, the most deep, dismal and dark 
that imagination can conceive. " Oh, what madness," 
exclaimed the angel again, " has seized these servants 
of God, to waste themselves in contending about their 
streamers, when they are the only authorized agents 
to carry the victories of the cross into the dark parts of 
the earth, which are fiiU of the habitations of cruelty !" 

Now, the object we have in view is to pave the 
way, if possible, for an adjustment of those differences 
among christians, which are so revolting to heaven, 
so prolific in scandal to the worthy name by which 
they are called, so much a matter of triumph among 
the enemies of the cross, and so painful to every cor- 
rect sensibility. The task we feel to.be an arduous 
one, but let every reader accompany us in this prayer : 
Oh, thou Infinite Fountain of light, let one convinc- 
ing ray fall upon these pages, and thus adapt means 
so humble, to accomplish the magnificent result at 
which they aspire, that the undivided glory may re- 
dound to thy name forever and ever. Amen. 
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Section II. 

To whom the subject relates— New basis of Moral classification. 

The clear and direct contact of the gospel with the 
human mind seldom fails, perhaps never, to leave an 
impression either favorable or unfavorable to its virtue 
and salvation. The facts which it reveals are so ap- 
propriate to the moral sentiment within us, are so graft- 
ed upon our consciousness of what is right and true^ 
or we might better say, are so directly the organs of 
Divine power, that the very contemplation of them im- 
parts new and permanent modifications to the elements 
of our character. Their introduction among a people 
is like the dawn of the morning upon mountain 
scenery, where every dark ravine, though excluded 
from a direct communication with the sun, is made by 
means of his reflected luster, as sensible of his pres- 
ence as the rugged eminence which was first gilded 
with his beams ; and where the entire tenantry of ani- 
mal and vegetable life is affected in one way or an- 
other by the general illumination. The same light 
which gives to one animal species new life drives 
another to their lairs — the same heat from which, one 
class of plants receives luxuriance withers another — 
the ray that extracts from one flower all the charms of 
color is absorbed by the dark petals of another — and 
thus, while the whole face of nature feels and ac- 
knowledges the presence of the king of day, the ef- 
fects in particular cases are exceedingly opposite and 
various. 

How exactly do these facts of nature answer to 
those which follow from throwing the light of the glo- 
rious gospel over a community! Every feeling of 
accoimtability from that moment takes a tinge that it 
had not before ; new views of duty, new reasons for 
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performing it, new trains of moral association, new 
appeals to the conscience, new anticipations in regard 
to a coming life, and entirely new combinations in the 
elements of character at once start into being, When 
did our Saviour and his apostles visit a place in which 
such effects were not immediately visible ? A shock 
of electric truth penetrated to every avenue of feeling, 
vibrated upon every nerve, gave a new impulse to con- 
science, and shook the moral fabric to its center. 
" Never man spake like this," was the extorted con- 
fession even of his enemies. Some were made 
better, some worse, and all different from what they 
were before. The ministers of the gospel were unto 
God a sweet savor of Christ in all within the reach of 
their ministry, whether it contributed to their salva- 
tion or destruction. To the one they were the savor 
of death unto death ; and to the other of life unto life.* 
How fearful, therefore, was their work and their re- 
sponsibility ! How invariably did their touch leave 
upon the chords of moral sentiment vibrations which 
run on in the endless line of eternity ! Who is suffi- 
cient for these things ? So it continues to this day. 
The clear exhibition of revealed truth to the mind 
awaken strains of thought and feeling, which will ob- 
trude upon it in the blissfiil mansions of paradise to 
heighten its joy and praise, or in the caverns of dark 
despair to excite unavailing regrets, and feed the fires 
of remorse. Eternity is but the counterpart — the 
carrying out of the moral tendencies of time. • 

In addition to the effects of contact with the gos- 
pel, is the no less interesting fact of the new and per- 
manent basis for moral classification to which they 
give rise. All other classifications, such, for instance, 
as are founded in differences of political sentiment, 
of physical color and conformation, of earthly call- 
ing, of degrees in knowledge and wealth, of rank 

3 Cor. 3. 15, 16. 
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and station, or circumstances of a local, convention- 
al and temporary nature, will be lost when the pres- 
ent scene of things passes away ; while those found- 
ed in the different effects produced by the gospel 
upon our characters, will survive every change and 
continue forever. Where are those. arbitrary forms 
of distinction in the social state, for which, under the 
extinct monarchies or republics of the earth, battles 
were fought and oceans of ignoble blood were caus- 
ed to flow — those giddy heights to which ambition 
aspired at every expense of personal or public peace ? 
Where are the grades of Soman classification, from 
Plebian to Patrician and even Imperial distinction ? 
They have ceased to exist except on the page of dis- 
tant history. They were the objects of contention 
among the children of a former day, just as the 
equally senseless distinctions to which ambition now 
oftenest aspires, are exasperating against each other 
the childish hordes of this generation. But, while 
distinctions of this kind soon die away, those which 
the gospel establishes in society will continue forever. 
That we were saints or sinners, believers or unbeliev- 
ers, is a consideration that will affect our destiny 
when the memory of our poverty or riches, ignor- 
ance or knowledge, elevated or depressed rank and 
calling in life, will be lost amid the wreck of other 
things. That Paul embraced the gospel and Felix 
rejected it, is a truth of thrilling interest to each, now 
that the one was a prisoner, and the other a governor, 
have ceased to be of the least importance. 

There are two extreme classes among those affect- 
ed by the gospel, between whom every other class 
may be included — that of those, who, like the Jews 
on the one hand, among whom our Savior appeared, 
are exasperated through opposition to it, to a pitch 
of demoniacal phrenzy, preparing them for such forms 
of wickedness as never could have been acted under 
a less potent influence — and that of those, who, like 
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the apostles on the other, are eleyated under the same 
influence, to a height of moral worth, and a sublim- 
ity of virtue, of which our natures without the aid 
of the gospel would be utterly incapable. 

The moral character or standing of the Jews who 
were cotemporary with the events recorded in the 
New Testament, was as deeply affected by those 
events as that of Peter or John. But alas, it was 
an effect blightinff as heaven's beam upon Arabian 
sands. Every plant of virtue withered and died, 
while vice struck deep its poisonous roots and sent 
forth such fruits as seemed more befitting hell than 
earth. Listen to him who knew the facts of the case, 
" If I had not come and spoken unto them, they had 
not had sin." * It was from his coming that they de- 
rived the ability to sin on a scale of such extreme 
malignity, and to perpetrate crimes, in comparison 
with which their former guilt seemed like innocence. 
Thence sprang the immediate cause of their ruin — 
a ruin that could be equalled only by the privileges 
which they had contemned in rejectirig their Messi- 
ah. Who does not know that the circumvallation 
of their Holy City by the Roman armies, its final 
erasure from its rocky foundation, so that one stone 
was not left upon another, and the utter extermina- 
tion of their national polity, were judgments for the 
crimes to which they were incensed by their haired 
to the Son of God ? Crimes are proportioned not 
only to the malice prepense from which they origin- 
ate, but to the extent of good at the annihilation of 
which they aim. Of course, the more good a man 
bent upon being wicked has the means of knowing, 
the the greater his wickedness becomes. To be sit- 
uated so as to vent our malignity in attempting the life 
of a virtuous ruler, on whom the happiness of mil- 
lions depends, enables us to be more criminal than to 

•John 15, 22. 
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be in a condition only to attempt the life of a heggoij 
whose infamous habits render him unworthy of liv- 
ing. 

It was only their acquaintance with our Saviour and 
the influence of his surpassing goodness, that could 
have qualified the Jews for such an intensity of evil 
as filled up the last scene of their tragical history. It was 
onlyunder thatinfluence, that they could have been ri- 
pened for those spectacles of crime and carnage, of 
mutual hatred and havoc, of impiety and self-inflicted 
torture, which were exhibited withm the falling cities 
of Judea and Galilee in less than half a century after 
the crucifixion of their Messiah. " His blood be upon 
us and our children," was an imprecation that their 
subsequent experience invested with a depth of import 
which they did not comprehend when it fell from their 
lips. 

As on the one hand, evil acquired firom the gospel 
in those who voluntarily rejected it, an unwonted in- 
tensity, so on the other, virtue received from it features 
more commsfnding and illustrious than it had ever 
before displayed. The endurance of all the evils that 
malice could invent without resistance or complaint ; 
the confidence in the doctrine of a coming life which 
neither death nor the grave could undermine or de- 
stroy ; a benevolence that did not shrink from any ex- 
tent of sacrifice in pursuiuj^ the good of mankind ; 
united to habits of commimion with God in the high- 
est degree intimate, constant and elevating to the soul ; 
are points in the early records, of Christianity, which 
bespeak a sublimity of virtue and goodness such as 
had never before existed in the annals of the world. 
The character of Jesus Christ, without the reality, 
could not have been conceived ; and the effects of his 
life, labors and ministry upon his associates, were such 
as no other cause could have produced. We are at a 
loss which the most to admire, the Christianity dis- 
played in his person^ or that which was exhibited in 
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the acts, sufferings, and sacrifices of his immediate 
^successors. The latter excites our astonishment by 
its connection with natures impure and imperfect, like 
the rest of the species, as much as the former does by 
its connection with One who stands out as an object 
of imique moral grandeur, displaying characteristics 
in Vhich the glories of divinity, and the qualities of 
sinless humanity, seem mysteriously blended. Wheth- 
er in him or in them, virtue and goodness in the hu- 
man form never before displayed such characteristics. 
They were equalled only by the malice of the early 
enemies of Christianity, which we have already notic- 
ed as filling up the darker shades of the same picture. 
We have selected the Jews and the apostles, as 
exempUfying the two extremes in the effects of 
Christianity upon the human character. The sins 
of the one, and the holiness of the other, w^re alike 
dependent on the same potent cause. The sentiment 
of a certain orator is something more than declatnar 
tion, that the greater the benefits which naturally 
flow from a thing, the more pernicious ale its effects 
when diverted from its proper channel. "Even the 
benign religion of the Prince of peace, has been 
made the unwillipg instrument of the greatest calam- 
ities ever experienced by man." Whence arose that 
" mystery of iniquity " which held the christian world 
in chains for more than a thousand years, and still 
" throws disastrous twilight over a third part of the 
nations ?" Did it not acquire the means of its dis- 
mal ascendancy from thq selif-denials, labors, sacrifices, 
martyrdoms, and unearthly principles of primitive 
Christianity ? The designing agents and abetters of evil 
found in the constituent mcts and holy remeniscen- 
ces of Heaven's own religion, an engine for accom- 
plishing their nefarious purposes too potent to be left 
unweilaed. And, but for a pure Christianity the 
monstrous counterfeits and perversions of the church 
of Rome could never have been palmed upon the world, 
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nor even conceived. The history of nearly two- 
thousand years has displayed in our holy religion 
those rugged features and sturdy principles, which 
adapt it, not only for the brilliancy of present effect, 
but for the purpose of invincible endurance. On 
more occasions than one has it risen like the the phoe- 
nix from the ashes of desolation, plumed its pinions 
anew, and with a more ample circumference of mo- 
tion, mounted again towards its native heaven. That 
the movements of such a power, therefore, should be 
formidable, for good when used for ^ood, and for 
evil when perverted to purposes of evil, is what we 
should naturally expect. Under beams so potent, and 
showers so refreshing, how can it be otherwise than 
that the moral world should teem with the forms of 
life or of death ? 

But the extremes which we have noticed in the 
effects of the gospel, of evil on the one hand and 
good on the other, are filled up by many gradations 
extending mutually from the one to the other. Those 
to whom it proves a savour of death unto death are 
not all as rancorous and malignant as the Jews ; nor 
are all who may humbly hope to enjoy its future re- 
wards as preeminent in piety as its first of ministers. 
No ; some who are in heart opposed to the gospel 
wear the garb of candor and moderation like 
Gamaliel, who seemed willing to test its quality 
by fair experiment ; others, like Gallic, axe too much 
occupied with other interests to admit of any strong 
sensation on the subject ; others are induced by ad- 
miration of it as an object of pure intellection or as 
an efficient means of virtue and social order, by in- 
terest, by the influence of their associations in life, 
or by other motives of this kind to array themselves 
on the side of its friends ; and thus, the shades of dif- 
ference in its effects upon different unbelievers are as 
numerous as their diversities of original character 
or accidental habits of thinking and feeling. 
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In like manner, those in whom the latent principle 
of enmity to the gospel is subdu^ have the purify- 
ing influence which it imparts variously intermixed 
with errors of opinion, remains of former depravity, 
uncorrected evil habits, and hence, the line of de- 
markation between thehi and the opposite class, is too 
indistinct and uncertain to be aid^ays obvious to pur 
imperfect vision. Had we listened to the oaths of Peter 
at the time of denying his Master, and been present at 
the baptism of Simon Magus, we should have judged 
the former to be in the gaU of bitterness, while to the 
latter we should have assigned the apostolic dignity. 
If the devil sometimes invests himself in robes of light, 
the saints we are sure sometimes appear in the dis- 
mal livery of darkness. To adopt the illustration of 
of a holy man lately gone to his rest,* christians are 
like men standing in concentric circles roimd a lumi- 
nous point. — Those whp oceupy the fu-st circle turn 
to the luminous point and so are filled and over- 
whelmed with light, — those who occupy the next, have 
still less light, while some stand laterally to the lumi- 
nous point^ others have their faces downward or turned 
another way, and hence they are but imperfectly il- 
luminated; and, so as we advance from circle to cir- 
cle we not only find a diminished amount of light, 
but we see those occupying them standing in positions 
still less and less advantageous for receiving the light 
that reaches them ; till coming to the outer circle we 
find some bowed down, others laying prone, and 
others with their backs turned to the luminous point, 
insomuch that the light which reaches them is so in- 
termixed with darkness, that we are at a loss where 
to assign their place on the moral chart, whether 
within the boundaries of light or upon the coasts 
of darkness. 

♦ Payson. 
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It is OMnng doubtless to this blending of gOod and 
evil in those affected by the gospel, — this confluence 
of pure and turbid waters — this claim to nourish- 
ment of plants whose qualities are opposite — ^that our 
Saviour in one of his parables seems to discourage our 
attempts in this world at separating between them. 
Let both grow together until the harvest ; and in the 
time of harvest I will say to the reapers, "Gflather ye 
together first the tares, and bind them in bundles to 
burn them : but gather the wheat into my barn."* 
Some men who are radically evil are so far removed 
from that class in whom evil puts on its most malign- 
nant aspects, and their approaches to the opposite 
class are so near; — ^while on the other hand those 
who are radically good exhibit characteristics so 
^ similar to those of the evil, that we are not always 
able to distinguish with accuracy between them* 
We are therefore, under necessity of waiting the dis* 
closures of future years, or the still more lucid exhi- 
bitions of the judgment seat. 

The difference of moral character between these 
two classes is not one of degree but of nature. The 
question whether a man falls on this or that side of 
the line of distinction between them is not to be set- 
tled by balancing his good against his bad qualities to 
see which preponderates ; but by determining the 
state of heart from which his actions flow. Has he 
within him a taste so corrected as to render holiness, 
truth, justice and goodness objects of his supreme de- 
light from what they are in their own nature, as well 
as from their influence in making him happy *? Does 
he aspire after personal sanctification ? Or do his amia- 
ble qualities and the many virtues which we might be 
iflolined to throw into the scale in our balancings be- 
tween his good and his evil, exist independently of 
^hV love of holiness, regard to God, or delight in his 

« Af alh. 13, 3a 
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worship ? Are his good qualities social merely, or are 
they mvine ? If uie social virtues which render a 
man. interesting to his firiends, stfbuld exceed those of 
an angel, and yet, he had no regard to his Maker in 
the exercise of them, he would fall on the side of the 
evil. 'l need not refer to the young ruler whose amia- 
ble qualities called forth the adn4ration of our Saviour, 
but who, upon being ferought to the test, was found 
to be a worshipper of gold rather than of God, nor to 
the nunjerous other passages and incidents of scrip- 
ture by which the View we present is attested. For, 
every careful reader of the Bible will be able to supply 
from recollection evidence sufficient, that it rests a 
mans claims to a classification with the ^ood, not upon 
the number or extent of his social vurtues, (though 
these are by no means omitted from the account,^ but 
upon the state of his heart in relation to God, his re- 
demption, and his law. It is the nature of his good- 
ness, and not the decree of it which may appear to 
our view, that myist oetemune the class to which h^ 
belongs. ^ 

Some men have so many andpowerfiil native prc^n- 
sions to evil to encounter, or such a formidable array of 
old habits in sin to withstand, that, unless we enter the 
sanctuary of their hearts and observe their secret com- 
punction and confession before God, we should judge 
that the evil of their diaracter altogether overbalanc- 
es the good ; while others have so much constitutional 
amiableness and their feelings and conduct so perfect- 
ly attuned to. the sympathies of society, that without 
any exercise of divine love or relish for holiness, their 
goodness might be thought greatly to preponderate 
over their imperfections. In the end, however, we 
j&nd from observation that those who are good on the 
principles of scripture, turn out to be so in our view, 
and those who are evil by its rules, notwithstanding 
their social virtues, stand confessed in their true char- 
acters before all the world. The selfishness and im- 
^ • 3 
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piety of the latter are disrobed of their seeming loveli- 
ness, time and temptation wear off the tinsel of their 
character, and the latent evil stands out with a promi- 
nence that cannot escape detection; while the secret re- 
pentance of the former, and their continual effort to 
conquer themselves to Christ, are crowned with ulti- 
mate success, and in tfieir declining years or under pe- 
culiar trials, the pure though long concealed gold of 
their character appears unto praise and honor and 
glory. 

Now, the persons for whom these pages are more 
especially intended are those, whatever their external 
characteristics or associations, who have derived from 
the gospel this radical love of goodness. Numerous 
as niay be the diversities among them, or distant as 
they may be from apostles and martyrs or those who 
like them occupy the heights of christian attainment, 
they are all alike in this essential particular, that they 
love holiness and hate sin. They are all laboring 
with different degrees of advantage and success to 
conform their lives to their idea of the divine require- 
ments, and to be holy even as he who hath called 
them is holy. There is within them all a strong cur- 
rent of desire towards heavenly things — a tenderness 
of conscience — a dread of sinning — an affectionate con- 
cern for the salvation of men — a benevolent si^mpathy 
with whatever relates to the happiness of the world at 
large — a kindred tie binding them to good men and 
angels — ^and a habit of esteeming Jesus as all in all to 
their souls. They" are all begotten unto a lively hope 
by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, and 
regard the imagery in which the scriptures invest a 
coming life wim a faith which gives it substance, or 
the same power of controling the feelings and purpos- 
es of life with the things already seen. They are all 
created in Christ unto good works which God before 
ordained and appointed that they should walk in them. 
Hence, the radical principle of their difference from 
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the rest of the world is produced in a manner analo- 
gous to the light, beauty and order of the material 
universe. By the same spirit who garnished the 
heavens in the creation, when the mornmff stars sang 
together and all the sons of Grod shouted for joy, who 
brooded upon the face of the waters and rendered them 
prolific with life, by the same spirit are we quickened 
from a state of death in sin and raised to life in Christ 
Jesus our Lord. " If any man be in Christ, he is a 
new creation, old things are passed away ; behold, all 
things are become new." 

We have been thus circuitous and particular in de- 
scribing those to whom our subject directly relates, in 
order to escape, if possible, the misapprehensions to 
which our language might be subject from the secta- 
rian notions or nomenclatures, which have imparted 
to these persons their habits of religious thought and 
expression. And even the names of converted per- 
sons, saints, penetants, regenerated, and the like, 
whether from the Bible or not, (scriptural phrases are 
as often used in a cant and sectarian sense as any oth- 
ers,) we shall endeavor to avoid, lest we expose our- 
selves to the necessity of minuter explanations, and 
lest a portion of the class whom we have in view, 
should attach to oiir terms meanings by which they 
should feel themselves excluded from the number ad- 
dressed. We desire, if possible, to pass through all 
sectarian drapery whether of notions or names, and 
come directly to every man's experience and conscioush 
ness, that things may not be lost sight of by istppend- 
ing to Ihem unfortunate tetms. 

Allow us to address those who answer to the de- 
scription we have ^ven, or who feel honestly to de- 
sire a character which would bear this description, as 
holy brethren, partakers of the heavenly calling. 
Though we are at present divided from each other 
and dispersed among all the extant forms of Christian- 
ity, though we are doing much to counteract each oth- 
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ert influence, are bringing by our dissevered state, 
great scandal upon the worthy name by which we 
are called, and, except we throw offthe drapery which 
our religion may have assumed from accidental caus- 
es, we do not and cannot recognize each other as 
brethren, yet, if we could be induced for once to lay 
aside all these circumstantial appendages, and com- 
pare the reality of religion as it has been grafted upon 
our hearts by the Holy Spirit, we should find to our 
mutual surprise, that we have all the same basis of 
christian character, the same religious features^ and are 
members of one family. That we have not the same 
reason to expect a residence in heaven with those up- 
on whose experience and consciouimess these elemen- 
tary principles have not been grafted, even though 
they wear the same external drapery widi ourselves, 
that we have to expect such a residence with those, 
who, without our drapery have the internal percep- 
hon and feeling of the power of religion, we shall «dl 
doubtless concede. The external badges of Christi- 
anity, which Simon Magus wore in common with Pe- 
ter, could do nothing to save him from the doom of 
Ihose who are in the gall of bitterness and bond of in- 
iquity. 

We entreat you, therefore, brctljiren, — allow the 
principles which are at the basis of our common char- 
acter as christians to operate as a bond of sympathy 
between us, while we go into a candid, dispassionate, 
and so far as the habits of our education will admit, 
anunprejudiced^examination of the position we at pres- 
ent occupy in relation to each otibter, the causes of 
this state of things, the relations which our own 
peace, the honor of our Master, and the success of 
our cause require us to sustain among ourselves, and 
the measures which promise to secure the establish- 
ment of such relations. Of one thing be assured, we 
shall no farther infringe upon the specific forms of 
Christianity to which any of us may have become at- 
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tached, than we can avoid, in pursuing up and mak- 
ing clear the results of our investigation. And where 
stich infringements do exist, if fiiey are not perfectly 
impartial, tearing upon one as much as another, it 
will not be because the writer does not most consci- 
entiously believe that we have all contributed our 
due share to the present unhappy state of the christian 
world, and that we shall never be united till we feel 
and confess this feet with repentance and humilliation. 
The present arrogant pretension in every party and 
sect, that its creed and organization are the very ideal 
of perfection, the exact mrael after which the milleni- 
al church is to be formed, that all parties must rally 
around them, besides being the bitter root from which 
much of our trouble springs, precludes every incipient 
effcHTt at en adjustment between us, and betrays a nar- 
rowness of view and feeling Which is equalled onhr by 
the utter boundlessness of the assumption. If we 
were to dip deeper into recorded Christianity, we 
should find that some of its holiest bearings upon life 
and conduct, have failed as yet to impress themselvefif 
on ttie most perfect sectarian orffanization in existence. 
Mea^r, opaque, cmd distant from the image of her 
Lord will the taiillenial church prove to be, ajfter all 
Ae hopes entertained of her perfection, if any system! 
now in the field is to constitute the exact measure of 
her moral advancement. But, brethren, . whatever 
maybe your thoughts on this point, we entreat y6u to 
Is&bp in view the coimndn ties that bind the redeemed 
ti^ether, and to remenAer tfiat these pages have no^ 
party but truth, «rid no interests to subserve except 
your spiritual improvement, the glory of God, and the 
«avaticwx of the world. 
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Sbction hi. 

Brief view of the field of oontroveny— portton of it to which our lubject leletef. 

A general view of the field of ccmtro versy may per- 
haps enable us to enter with more success upon our 
inquiries for those causes of division and dissension 
which are in themselves reprehensible. This field 
embraces all those points by which the different bo- 
dies bearing the christian name are divided from 
each other. The existence of truly christian per- 
sons in all the sects, which we are bound in charity . 
to admit, forbids that we should throw any of them, 
or any of the points dividing between them out of 
the field of this great controversy. We desire to 
reach all to whom the renewing influence firom above 
has extended. Who among the number on earth for 
whose sins the blood of Christ has actually atoned, 
can be excluded from the spiritual brotherhood? 
That errors envelope him in almost total darkness, so 
far from being a reason for omitting him from our 
consideration, is a special call upon us to do what we 
can to bring him forth into the full liberty of the 
sons of God. Shall we destroy him for whom Christ 
died? 

There is probably no form of christianty so remote 
from its primitive elements, as not to retain truly pi- 
ous persons among its firiends. The remedial influ- 
ence of the gospel is so potent that it can hardly be 
so far diluted by foreign admixtures as not to produce 
in particular cases its healing effects. JNot only so^ 
but the errors with which it is intermixed are capa- 
ble of such modifications, as, to be the means of even 
promoting in some minds the growth of piety. Who 
can pretend that the crucifix and rosary of tixe Cath- 
olic worship may, not only admit of the exercise 
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ojfirue piety in .il:s devotees, but in some cases actual- 
ly promote it? These do not in themselves accom- 
plish the work, but serve to bring to view the doc- 
trine of atonement and other important truths which 
do- Practices as remote from the appointment of 
inspired men, and as absurd §ls can well be conceived, 
may become arbitrarily linked with evangelical asso- 
ciations in the minds of pious men, and so by awaken- 
ing those associations, may be made to subserve a 
reagious purpose. This does not prove them to be 
right, because with the most whose confidence they 
secure the eflfect is entirely the reverse, and instead 
of suggesting evangelical thoughts, they operate like 
the shutter which excludes the sun's rays, to close 
the avenues of the mind against the introduction of 
divine light. But it ma.y justify the supposition be- 
fore expressed, that the class whom we have describ- 
ed as falling directly within the scope of our design, 
inay be dispersed among aU the forms of Christianity 
m existence. 

That the evils arising, my beloved bretliren, from 
our not being in a condition to act in concert in se- 
curing the ends of our holy calling are very great, 
we axe all doubtless prepared to admit. There is no 
single division of us who are not united more or less 
with the enemies of religion to oppose its friends. 
For, if every form of Christianity embodies pious 
men,, it is certain that they all include more or less 
that are not pious. And it is our dispersion among 
these ^lemies of God that contributes in a high de- 
gree to perpetuate our mutual conflicts. They have 
no tie with us in common and of course cannot feel 
ft union with the spiritual family. The me^e shell 
of external forms and organizations, being all of 
which th^y have any perception, how can it be expect- 
ed that they should extend their thoughts beyond these 
in contenoing for the faith once delivered to the 
loints? As soon as we should amalgamate they 
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would be left out of the question, and hence the 
worldly policy which they have introduced among 
us and by which our counsels are controled, are a 
preffnant cause of our dissevered condition. 

That God may convert our divided state to some good 
purpose, on the same principles that the wrath of 
man is made to praise him, does not lessen the evil 
in itself, nor diminish in us the duty of removing it. 
Perhaps our dispersion among the enemies of God 
may have an effect, in some cases, to bring the truth 
into a more direct and saving contact with their 
minds. But we imagine that our union would give 
the truth vastly greater power over the conscience 
and destiny of mankind. So our Saviour seemed to 
think, when he added to his prayer that we might be 
united, the consideration, " that the world might be- 
lieve that thou hast sent me." Our sectarian rival- 
ries also may provoke our mutual zeal, and thus con- 
tribute to the more rapid diffusion of Christianity. 
But are not these rivalries unholy in their origin and 
their tendency ? Is the mere object of augmenting a 
religious, any better than that of increasing a politi- 
cal party ? Do not both alike incense the worst pas- 
sions, often lead to the greatest unkindness, and pro- 
duce the most unhappy commotions in the social 
state ? Shall we do evil, therefore, that good may 
come ? Indeed, it is questionable whether every sup- 
posable advantage of our dissevered state is not much 
more than counterbaltoced by the opposite evils. 

The whole field of religious dissensions includes 
both those of a local and those of a general character. 
Local dissensions are such as spring up between indi- 
vidual christians in a community, or perhaps in sever- 
al communities, who are so situated as to feel the action 
of the same local causes. They rarely embrace, ex- 
cept by consequence, questions of general concern- 
ment, being for the most part the fruit of selfishness or 
the conflicts of interest to which imperfect men living 
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in contact with each other are subject. These are to 
be remedied by an iricreaise of christian kindness, for- 
bearance, and courtesy. Much might be said to dis- 
suade christians from them, and to mduce them mutu- 
ally to sacrifice their own personal feelmgs and inter- 
ests to those of their brethren, and thus "please not 
themselves, but their neighbor for his good to edifica- 
tion. For even Christ pleased not himself ; but as it 
is written. The reproaches of them that reproached 
thee fell on me." 

Our field of investig^ation, however, lies entirely in 
a different department, including only those dissensions 
which axe of a, general nature^ or which relate to the 
theory and practice of Christianity in all their ramifi- 
cations, duestions of doctrinCj^ duty, ceremony, 
church polity, of a purely philological nature, or upon 
any subject of general concemment to the family of 
God, give rise to those controversies to obviate which 
these pages are specially intended. 

The points of doctrine upon which discordant views 
are entertained relate chiefly, either to the department 
of theology, of anthropology, or to both conjointly. 
The existence and character of God — ^whether three 
personalities co-exist in the godhead— whether Christ 
is truly and properly God, is a mere man, or occupies 
a place somewhere between humanity and divinity-the 
nature of his mission and work — ^the design of his suf- 
ferings — ^the kindand degree of influence exerted upon 
the character of man in raising him to virtueand holiness 
— in what sense or to what extent the previous knowl- 
edge or purpose of God affects the course of those 
events in which accountable action is concerned — 
whether the sovereignty of God does or does not ab- 
solutely secure the salvation of all regenerated persons 
— and many similar questions are among the princi- 
pal topics of theological debate. 

Anthropological discordances relate to the charac- 
ter of man before and since the fall ; ' the change 
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Mnrought upon him by that event ; freewill and neces- 
sity, or the faculties and adjuncts necessary to per- 
form accountable action ; the effect of transgression 
upon the character of man, both as to its nature and 
degree ; in what way the evils of sin descend to pos- 
terity, whether entailed upon them by ordinary gen- 
eration or superinduced by education ; the nature 
and degree of the work which men can and ought 
to perform towards recovering themselves from the 
evils of sin ; and all other questions of religion that 
belong properly to the science of man. 

The points of dispute in the foregoing departments 
run into each other, and are variously blended in 
our religious controversies, inasmuch as it seems to 
have been thought in the church, from an immemo- 
rial period of her history, that it was not only im- 
portant to religion that the human elements should 
be thoroughly analyzed, but that the nature, manner, 
and decree of that influence by which God wields 
those elements, should be perfectly understood. It 
is with reference to this analysis and understanding, 
therefore, that most of the creeds in existence have 
been constructed. Their materials are drawn to an 
extent of which one will not be aware who has not 
canvassed the subject, from regions too abstruse and 
chaotic to be brought within the precincts of our 
definite knowledge. After all, brethren, we must not 
be understood to say diat the holding of a human 
ereed is not in itself a very harmless thing. 

Discordant views of duty have respect chiefly to 
its nature, whether confined to the outward deport- 
ment or embracing the motives, passions, and siffec- 
tions of the heart ; the extent to which our animal 
emotions or appetites may be indulged without con- 
travening its principles, or how far man is dependant 
in his present state, upon divine agency for the per- 
formance of his duty. Thus, all ultimate questions 
of duty run up into doctrinal abstractions regarding 
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God, his government, or the nature and condition of 
man. 

Ceremonial differences are like all others which 
depend simply upon the meaning of the words in 
which the primitive ceremonies of the church are de* 
scribed, or which involve a doubt concerning the 
extent to which we are bound to conform our prac* 
tice to such description. As it is difficult to transfer 
to any external rite all the appendages attending its 
observance among the first christians, even after as- 
certaining with exactitude what those appendages^ 
were ; our dress, domestic habits, country, climate, 
and many other things affecting our bodily suctions 
being different from &eirs, k^ has become a question 
exceedingly prohffc in dissension, how far we are 
bound to conform our ceremonies to the acknowledg- 
ed primitive model. While the acrimony of feeli]^ 
between christians on many points that seem to he 
of more importance has abated, the warmth with 
which the ceremonial controversy is proseoiited has 
undergone vory little diminution. Ages of debate 
and the production of an untold amount of literature 
on this point, has not abated our zeal to continue the 
one, nor to increase the exhaustless stores of the 
other. ^ 

The discordant views of church order and disci- 
pline, or of the polity which our Saviour has ordained 
for the government of .the kingdom which he has es* 
tablish^ upon earth, though they may be reduced to 
the three general divisions of episcopacy, presbyteri-* 
anism, and Congregationalism or pure democracy, 
are, in their subordmate shades of difference, too nu* 
merous to be recapitulated. All questions of this 
kind must necessarily be effected by the civil condi- 
tion of the peofde among whom they are agitated, or 
the character of the government under which they 
live. 
These are the cardinal points upon which arise 
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the controversies to which our subject relates, though 
they run into innumerable divisions,and subdivisionsy. 
and are liable to as many fluctuations as the surface 
of the ocean. 

This brief view will enable us to carry through 
the subject sufficiently accurate ideas of the topics 
or field of thought upon which our investigations are 
designed to bear. How to obviate these dissensions 
so as to produce a coalescense of feeling and action 
among us, and thus turn the forces now wasted upon 
them mto a direction to advance our common cause, 
is a question of great interest and magnitude. As it 
is our design in these pages to settle this question, it 
may be proper, before we advance further, to put 
the reader into possession of an outline of our plan 
for doing it, or of the principles which are at the ba- 
sis of this work. This he will find in the succeeding 
section. We suppose that there are certain generdl 
principles, that will be found on examination to have 
a felse foundation, from which most of our dissen- 
dons arise ; and that there are other principles still, 
hy which all christians may govern their conduct 
without any infringement of their present views, that, 
if followed up, would in time produce an adjustment 
of all our most considwrable differences. It cannot 
be done at once ; the present generation must proba- 
bly leave their carcasses in the wilderness, before the 
one born under better influences and devoted to a 
holier and more enlightened training, can enter upon 
the land of christian peace a;nd plenty. But, though 
doomed to war ourselves, is it any reason why we 
should not seek a more peaceful inheritaJice for our 
children? 
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Section IV. 

* Priqfilptes and plan of the worlt. 

e 

To assist the reader in hk inquiries into the sub- 
ject before us, it is proper that we should furnish him 
at this point with a brief view of the principles which 
are at the basis of our reasonings, and of the plan 
upon which the work is constructed. We would in 
the first place, therefore, enter our disclaimer against 
certain positions which some baaire incautiously deem- 
ed necessary to the harmony of God's children. As 
for instance, we think it dangerous to attempt this de- 
sirable object by instillix^ latitudinariau views and 
&eUngs in regard to any portion of that truth, to which 
God has affixed the seal of inspiration and mirades. 
For, though it be true that the tenacity in all parties 
. of what they esteem truth is the chief obstacle to their 
amalgamatio^jstill, to attempt an obviation of the dif- 
ficulty by making it appear that there is nothing 
worthy of such tenacity, or that each party is bound 
to concede that all the others ojfd right on condition 
of their retumins; the compUiyent, would be a &arfiil 
stride towards the profane indiflerence of sceptical 
philosophy. Moreover it would be a violation of 
'.hose oft repeated apostolic injunctions to contend 
3amestly fpr the faith once delivered to the saints. 

The tenacity of the christian sects, in itself consid- 
ered, we do not attempt to asstul ; but only J^e pHn- 
ciples which guide them in selecting the objects 0/ 
that tenacity. These principles, being in our view 
at variance with nature, or with those by which we 
direct our search in other departments, will account 
for all the most considerable differences of result at 
which we arrive in our rehgious investigations. And 
by guiding us to adverse points they enlist our zeal 
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and tenacity in conflictinff schemes, kindle our secta- 
rian vehemence, and produce our wars of mutual as- 
sault and defence. Though our tenacity would be 
right were truth its sol^ object, yet, as in evefy divis- 
ion of the christian world it is directed to the support 
of a system of intermixed truth and error, a system 
therefore as remote fron^ the Bible as it is from those 
of all the other divisions, it becomes the ffrand means 
of perpetuating our divided and distracted condition. 
Aware however of the strength of this tenacity, 
which we should not dare obviate by instilling lati- 
tudinarian views, even if it could thus be done, our 
work proceeds on the Assumption that all mere exhor- 
tations to union, as considered, apart from an effort to 
unsettle, and direct to more worthy objects, the pres- 
ent sectarian prejudices, would be wholly useless and 
imavailing. As well might we divert the tempest 
from its course with a feather, as to soften into coa- 
lescence these conflicting and invincible prejudices 
by mere persuasives to harmony and brotherly ac- 
cordance. All efforts and pleadings £m^ union, there- 
fore, from which these considerations are omitted, 
pass over the whole gist of the subject, and leave it 
as remote from the desired issue as before our labors 
commenced. Exhortitions and tracts, full of pathet- 
ic persuasives to harmony in the family of God, 
might exceed the drops of the morning dew, and whis- 
per softer and sweeter than an angePs notes in all the 
breezes of heaven, yet, so long as they had to encoun- 
ter convictions pf duty as deeply seated as those 
which hore the martyr to the stake, what can they 
accomplish ? Could Paul have been persuaded by 
these means to a coalesc^ice with the enemies of 
Christianity ? Or can those who feel like him, that 
they are set for the defence of important truth, be in- 
duced by them to harmonize with those portions of 
the spiritual family, wlio would effect its overthrow ? 
No, never, never. 
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We conceive also that the union of christians can 
never result from conventional arrangement. Even 
should the denominations be induced thus to unite 

ft 

in the same ecclesiastical organization, and yet the 
present principles of religious inquiry were left mi- 
broken and undestroyed, it would, like healing a 
wound with the core still in the flesh, only provide 
to have the whole break out in new and more ma- 
lignant forms than ever. Nor would the secession 
of a portion of each denomination to form a union 
party be attended with any better results. So long « 
as the germs of the evil* remain in our habits of 
thought and feeling, such a meeisure would have no 
other effect than to add another to the list of compet- 
itors for the popular favor. We have parties enough 
already, and the addition of new ones, like briftging 
a corps de reserve to the battle's point, never fidls of 
incensing the deadly affray. 

Owinff also to our inability to fix the line between 
essential and non-essential, substantial and un-sub- 
stantial Christianity, or ta the want of those clear 
and satisfactory views of the subject which others 
seem to have obtained, we have omitted this distinc- 
tion as of little account in our plan for uniting chris- 
tians. We apprehend that the work of distinguish- 
ing between that portion of the christian scheme 
which is essential, and that which is not so, would 
produce very dissimilar views, and thus would in- 
cense rather than extinguish the spirit of dissension. 
Certain positions would, in the view of some, fall on 
one side of this line, and in the view of others, they 
would fall on the other side of it, and endless war 
would arise about what is essential and non-essential. 

Not only so, but this distinction itself will be foxmd 
to involve results which no christian, it seems 
to us, can fully contemplate without alarm. Es- 
sential ! to what ? to the salvation of a soul ? Is 
it the object to retain among the things which 
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are essential, only those parts of revealed truth 
which must have access to a sinner's mind, in or^ 
der to his regeneration ? But who is able to de- 
termine how small an amount may contribute to this 
result ? If we retain only so much as was in the 
mind of that person, to whose conversion the lowest 
possible degree of divine knowledge contributed, our 
essential or substantial Christianity would, we imag- 
ine, be compressed into exceedingly narrow limits* 
How few and simple must have been the inspired 
truths which effected .the conversion of the thief 
upon the cross, and the thousands of others, who, in 
the first age of Christianity, believed and were bap- 
tised, upon hearing their first sermon from apostolic 
lips. But even admitting such to be our definition of 
essential truth, how indeterminate must be our con- 
ceptions, since it lies not within the province of any 
man to fix the lines of religious knowledge, below 
which a saving effect cannot be produced. 

And equal uncertainty will attend our thinking, if 
we make it consist in those points which are common 
to the evangelical sects. To ascertain the points 
which they have in common at this moment, would 
be a most difficult task ; and even if it were done, 
we should be left at any fixture period in great doubt 
concerning the changes which the fluctuations of 
opinion in those sects may have produced. Our 
standard of orthodoxy, being the points of doctrine 
and practice which are common to these sects, would 
be subject to all the mutations which are so charac- 
teristic of poor, erring, human nature. Such a defin- 
ition of substantial Christianity, would suspend the 
revelation of heaven and the last hope of man, upon 
the brittle thread of our own dark and misguided 
reason. 

If we mean, however, by substantial or essential 
Christianity, not only that portion of inspired truth 
which is necessary to the conversion of a sinner, but 
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also, to perfect the work of his sanctification, then, 
we see not how we could exclude any part of that to 
which God has affixed the seal of inspiration; Is 
it not all essential to the perfecting of the saints, to 
the edifying of the body of Christ? Dare we omit 
any thing which God has not omitted? If our idea 
of essential or substantial, therefore, as applied to 
God's truth comes any thing short of the whole re- 
vealed subject-matter, it will have an effect to increase 
rather than diminish the obstacles to union among 
christians, and at thg same time, will impose the haa5- ^ 
ardous task of determining what portion of that to 
which God has affixed his own infallible impress, we 
must retain, and what portion we may sacrifice. We 
confess our fear of going an inch in this direction. 

Butwe imagine that the distinction of essential and 
non-essential, has been introduced into this subject, 
either with reference to the opinions of men, or to 
the different degrees of importance which attach to 
the different portions of inspired truth. Now, if it be 
applied in the former sense, then we say, that all 
merely human opinions, or all over and above the 
meaning conveyed by " the words which the Holy 
Ghost teacheth" as legitimately interpreted, are alike 
non-essential, while the whole of that meaning is es- 
sential. This is an easy distinction, so long as we 
make no reservations for merely human opinions, and 
no exclusions of the inspired subject matter. Or if 
we apply this distinction to the different degrees of 
importance in the truths dictated by the Spirit, then 
we have only to say that the terms which we employ 
to express our meaning are not well chosen. Be- 
cause one inspired truth is less important than anoth- 
er, is it therefore unessential ? 

But we confess that it is easier to show what will 
not unite the spiritual family, than to obviate the bar- 
riers to this most desirable object. Nor do we com 
teive it possible, as before hiuted, for the ingenuity of 

4 
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man to devise any other than prospective measures 
for their removal. It must be done by turning chris- 
tian feeling, investigation, and effort into channels 
that shall produce an ultimate confluence. The view 
of this difficult subject, upon which this work is con- 
structed, is very nearly embraced in the following out- 
line. 

We suppose that the Author of our redemption had 
in his mind a definite conception of the plan accord- 
ing to which the living human elements — including 
sentiment, feeling, motive, practice and whatever en- 
ters into the idea of man as a if nant of this world or 
the expectant of another — should be formed and model- 
ed. We suppose this, which we call the primitive 
christian conception, was "hid in God" from ever- 
lasting, but with holy inspired men it was a growing 
conception, being gradually developed to suit the 
ability of our race to receive it, till its lodgment 
among the human elements in all its perfection was 
completed by the example and teaching of " Him who 
was appointed heir of eJl things." 

We suppose, moreover, that the sole medium through 
which this primitive idea for modeling living human 
nature, whether as regards individual character, the 
I domestic state or more extended associations, is trans- 
mitted from God's mind to our minds, is thatof record- 
^ ed revelation, or the Old and New Testament Scrip- 
tures.* The period of unwritten inspiration having 
passed, so as to foreclose the hope of further light from 
this source, we are thrown exclusively upon the sense 
of what is written : and hence our idea of the primi- 
tive christian conception will be perfect or imperfect, 
clear or confused, determinate or indeterminate, ex- 

* The light of nature, besides being too feeble to constitute a me- 
dium for transmitting this divine scheme to our minds, is allinclud- 
ed in the revealed subject-matter While, therefore, it may be 
necessary to study it as furnishing collateral support to certain fea- 
tures of the revealed sense, it must never be studied with a view of 
modeling that sense or supplying its supposed deficiences. 
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actly in proportion as we perceive the actual thought 
or subject-matter of the inspired text in its bearings 
"upon life and conduct. Ai)d inasmuch as this is a 
department of knowledge perfectly distinct from all 
others, as much as the ideas of sight are distinct from 
those of sound, having for its sole basis the sense con- 
veyed by the words of the revelation, the only effect 
of modeding that sense by mental philosophy, natural 
religion, human science, determining what is from 
our ideas^ of what ought to be, or by any thing in fact 
extraneous to " the words which the Holy Ghost 
teacheth,"is to confuse and pervert our conceptions,and 
to produce in different minds diverging and conflict- 
ing results. Hence, this work proceeds upon the as- 
sumption that nothing can be done towards harmo- 
nizing christians till we separate from our theological 
investigations all these disturbing influences. The 
manner in which we propose to do this will be ex- 
plained in our notice of other topics embraced in 
the work. 

We use the tenriform of Christianity/ with refer- 
ence to the various modifications which the primitive 
christian conception, or at least portions of it, has re- 
ceived in the hands of different sections of the spirit- 
ual family, by admixtures wholly extraneous and 
foreign to itself. What we call sects, denominations, 
or systems of belief are nothing more or less than 
certain plans of thinking and acting which are so far 
dependent upon the revelation of God's own scheme 
for moulding the human elements, that without it they 
could not exist. Hence, they are the forms which 
that scheme has received in the hands of man, through 
various methods of perverting the inspired sense, or 
they are the compounded result of materials obtained 
partly from the word of God and partly from other 
sources. 

There is not in our view a form of Christianity in 
the universe that answers to the primitive model. We 
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do not allude to the imperfections common to human 
nature of those who hold them, but to the principled 
and practices which are component parts of these 
sjTstems themselves, and which a man must adopt, if 
he makes them his guide in matters of faith and du- 
ty. That some of them do not accord to the primi- 
tive conception all admit, but every one would make 
an exception in favor of his own denomination. He 
believes that his denomination, or at least the basis of 
its organization, is a perfect fac-simile of the primitive 
model, that all others must come and boW down to it 
as the family of Jacob did to young Joseph in Egypt, 
before the latter day glory can dawn ; and hence, he 
is fired with the zesJ of an apostle to proselyte all 
other portions of the christian world to his own mea- 
sure of thinking. Thence arise endless wars ; the 
laboratory of christian thinking is made the armory 
of pointless and ineflFectual polemics ; the press groans 
under a burden of controversial lore ; those woes of 
afflicted, ignorant, degraded humanity which the 
church is required to relieve are left unmitigated ; the 
enemies of the heavenly kingdom make the welkin 
ring with joyful acclaim at the civil commotions with 
which it is rent ; and the ferment which is kept up 
in the social state is most dismal and disastrous. And 
all for what ? Whyj simply, to secure the perpetuity 
and preemience of certain combinations of religious 
thought and practice, all of which, we pledge our- 
selves to make appear, are as remote from the primi- 
tive christian conception as they are from each other. 
Dark and portentious would be the glare of the mil- 
lenial church if its model should correspond to the 
best of them ! 

Now, sectarianism, according to our idea of it, con- 
sists in this devotion to a specific form of Christianity, 
or in being so warped and controled in our decision 
upon questions of truth and duty, by these human 
combinations, as to foreclose the introduction to o\a 
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mind and character of that conception, in all its parts 
and proportions, which God has deposited in the lan- 
guage of scripture. In our view of the subject, 
there are few persons, free from this unhappy influ* 
ence. It disguises our thinking ; it tinges our feel- 
ings towards each other and upon all matters of re- 
ligion ;* it makes us uncharitable ; it prompts our 
measures ; it builds more churches than zeal for the 
march of religion ; and is altogether more prominent 
in every division of the christian world than the 
love of truth. Our work, therefore, hesitates not 
to treat with great freedom, and perhaps some may 
think with censohousness, all sectarian modifications 
of the christian conception. We believe that the un- 
settling of our attachments to these venerable but de- 
ceptive guides of inquiry, provided it be accompanied 
by an absolute surrender of ourselves to the dictation 
of the inspired sen^^, instead of endangering any re- 
religious interest, would produce the happiest results, 
both in a way of uniting us and amending our sys- 
tems of faith and practice. 

We do not, however, suppose that any thing would 
be gained by an immediate dissolution of our ecclesi- 
astical organizations. Christian union and an identi- 
ty of church polity are widely different things. We 
say this without meaning to imply that the Bible is 
not adapted to conduct us to the same substantial re- 
sult even in this point of view. What we need is, 
that the christians interspersed among all the sects 
should embark in measures to secure for themselves 
in the highest possible degree, and to diffuse to the 
widest possible extent, the primitive conception in 
all its branches and bearings. 

We have two general objects before us, the first is, 
to ascertain from the present principles, spirit, and 
measures of religious men the cause of those un- 
happy dissensions which exist among us; and the 
second is;^ to inquire to some extent into the princi- 
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pies and measures, which, if duly followed up would 
furnish in the end a cure for these dissensions. To 
accomodate our investigations to these objects we shall 
divide them into two parts, though we hope to' impart 
to each the uniform tendency of making the people 
of God one as Christ is one with his Father. 

The first part begins by an attempt to obviate mis- 
taken notions of the degree of uniformity, which the 
organ of the revelation is adapted to produce in be- 
ings of our nature and condition. To insist upon a 
kind and degree of union for which no basis exists in 
fact or in the word of God, is to pave the way for 
needless and unavailing controversy. 

But when we come to add to these extravagant de- 
mands of uniformity the various foreign admixtures 
with which our thinking is encuml^red, we in- 
crease the indeterminateness and confusion of our 
ideas, and thus fail to secure even so much uniformi- 
ty as the scriptures left to themselves are capable of 
producing. These foreign admixtures arise from the 
habits of religious philosophizing which have prevail- 
ed in the christian world for more .than fifteen hun- 
dred years, and which even to this day are scarcely 
less in vogue than in the darkest periods of the 
church. All our sectarian systems also, have sprung 
up under the influence of these habits ; and it is the 
hold which they have upon their deluded votaries 
that has probably prevented those improvements in 
the course of theological investigation, which we • 
have introduced into the other departments of inqui- 
ry and knowledge. How difiicult is it to learn the 
art of confining our religious thinking within the 
limits of its legitimate materials. 

The course we have taken in that part of our arti- 
cle on this subject which relates to metaph3rsical the- 
ology, we fear will be construed into a desire to de- * 
preciate in public estimation some of the noblest pro- 
ductions of the human mind, and the most illustrious 
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names which history brings to our knowledge. Still, 
we see not how it is possible to spread before the view 
.of the reader this species of religious philosophizing, 
so as to give him an available impression of its perni- 
cious tendency, without going into a somewhat de- 
tailed survey of its past confused, contradictory and 
unfortunate results. In doing this, therefore, we 
must throw ourselves upon the clemency of our 
readers, in regard to any thing we may have said to 
contravene their favorite opinions of men or things. 
As the distinguished name of Jonathan Edwards, me 
hightest style of human nature, is often introduced 
in a way that might indicate disrespect or disesteem, 
we take the liberty of saying it as due to ourselves, 
not because we suppose his renown is within our 
reach either to increase or diminish, that he stands 
in our esteem among the first on the list of uninspir- 
ed men. The fault of rimning questions of religion 
and duty into abstract philosophy was one of his 
age, yea, to the infinite detriment of the christian 
cause, it has been one of nearly every age of the 
church. We select Edwards as furnishing the best 
specimens of this mode of reasoning, in order to 
make it more fully appear that the whole ground of 
metaphysical theology is untenable, and that our 
dissensions can never terminate, till we confine our- 
selves to revealed testimony with those feelings of ac- 
countability, which, being grafted upon our con- 
sciousness, can never be strengthened, and may be 
greatly weakened, by abstruse investigations. 

The chapters which follow upon a departure fi:om 
the canons of just interpretation — upon party meti 
and measures — and upon the influence of education 
— as causes of dissension, will doubtless obtain the 
concurrence of all, though many may deprecate the 
severity of our manner, or even dissent from the 
eourse of thought in subordinate particulars. 

The second part of our work is designed to bring 
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to view those modes of inquiry, action, feeling and 
effort which all parties must approve, and which du- 
ly followed up promise in the end to harmonize the 
most considerable interests of the spiritual family. 
We assume that, a^i nothing has been accomplished- 
for the peace of the church by schedules of christian 
doctrine and practice, so nothing is to be hoped from 
them in future. We therefore make no attempt to 
draught one of a more lucid character, which shall be 
adapted to awaken in all the same convictions. So 
far otherwise is the fact, that these passes assume that 
the influences under which our habits of reUgious 
thinking have been formed, like magnetic steel in a 
watch, disturb all the movement of our minds, and so 
give us a result somewhat different from the truth. 
And hence, should we attempt to separate the pure 
gold from the alloy in our forms of Christianity, so as 
to make a new form to embody all the excellences of 
the old and none of their defects, we should, in our 
present state, mistake the one for the other, and our 
extract would have as much foreign admixture per- 
haps, as any one now before the public. Can any 
man, who is competent to judge in the matter, pre- 
tend that the forms of a more recent date, have ad- 
vantages in this respect over those which have been 
longer in the field ? Those who think it so easy a 
matter to disencumber themselves of the ten thousand 
influences which have sprung up since the Angel 
of inspiration took his final flight from our sphere, 
to corrupt the sources of our religious thinking, know 
little of the human tissue, or of the difliculty of ex- 
tr£|,cting from it what has been so thoroughly 
wrought into its texture. The subject-matter of the 
Bible has not yet succeeded to its due position in the 
intellectual world — we are not holy enough — our 
thinking is not sufiiciently immersed in " Siloa's 
brook" — and our passions and prejudices are too 
much enlisted in the existing parties — to admit of 
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our taking in at once the whole primitive christian 
conception, unchanged and unmutilated. 

The writer is too well acquainted with his 
own liability to err through the sectarian influences 
under which his habits of religious thinking have 
been unhappily formed, to trust on all points his own 
jiidgment ; and he knows of no living man whose re^ 
ligious views he wotdd be willing to make the meas* 
ure of his own. Thankful that God has disencum- 
bered his mind to such an extent as he believes it is, 
from those old gauges of truth by which the thinking 
of millions is trammeled, he rejoices to enter upon the 
pursuit of that very scheme for moulding the human 
elements, which God himself has deposited in the 
languages of our world. 

fii place of sketching an outline of belief, we show 
that nothing in this shape should ever be attempted, 
except in the form of an index to the actual matter 
contained in the Bible. The great object which we 
should all propose to ourselves is that of securing 
with exactitude inspired thoughts, and giving them a 
legitimate control over our thinking and conduct. 
But briefs, articles of faith, or arbitrary definitions in 
imy form, of what the Bible was supposed to teach by 
those who constructed them, besides failing from the 
necessity of the case to be an exact counterpart of its 
sense, can have no other eflfect upon those who make 
them the guides of their thinking, than to turn their 
eye from what is written, and thus obstruct their ac- 
quaintance with the inspired subject-matter. And 
indeed, every thing must have this effect, but that of 
arranging the contents of the Bible with reference to 
making it more accessible and more available to pur- 
poses of utility. 

To secure uniformity among christians in their 
views of the revealed system of faith and duty, two 
things are necessary, the first is to give the study of 
scripture its due position in the world of mind and iu 
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our plans of education, and the other is'to conduct thisr 
study on those principles of induction, which guide 
our inquiries in the other departments of knowledge. 
We regard the inspired phenomena as a department 
in itself distinct ancL independent of all others as 
much as botany or mineralogy, and as a subject 
of investigation require the same mode of treat- 
ment. That is, they must be classified or divided 
into so many parts as the various topics on which 
they treat may seem to require. And then, on the 
principle of "comparing spiritual things with spirit- 
ual," all the particulars bearing upon each topic 
muist be viewed together, that thus we may arrive at 
the sum of the truth which they teach. By comparing 
also that sum in each case with those of all the others 
and ascertaining its points of coincidence or differ- 
ence, of agreement or disagreement, we shall be able 
to conduct.legitimate processes of reasoning on the 
basis of the inspired subject-matter, and shall arrive 
at correct views of the whole economy of supernat- 
ural revelation. This course of religious investiga- 
tion, which is little more than a carrying out of plans 
now ih use, has this to recommend it ; that it leaves us 
no measure or materials of thinking but the inspired 
phenomena, and it is so remote from the modes of 
reasoning from which our dissensions have arisen, 
that it might tend towards their final removal. In- 
deed, we go somewhat fully, not only into a plan for 
the actual classification of scripture, but also into an 
illustration of its tendency to dissolve those organiz- 
ed modes of thought and practice which perpetuate 
our strife, and to conduct us to all the uniformity 
which can be expected in beings of our constitution 
and circumstances. 

After going thus at length into the manner of con- 
ducting our religious investigations, we then notice 
the influence which a continual interest and effort to 
do good, will have in uniting christians ; we balance 
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the claims of a controversial and uncontroversial 
mode of doing good, and endeavor to show that the 
prospects of usefulness in our generation from the lat- 
ter course are much above those of the former. We 
suppose, that the truth can gain nothing by our 
continuing the strife upon the things m which 
the Protestant sects differ; that the errors which 
they embrace retain their hold by means of those 
sectarian passions which controversy serves to in- 
cense ; and that, therefore, they cannot be ex- 
Eloded in the usual way of controversial reasoning ; 
ut that by pursuing, on all hands, a course of noise- 
less well doing, in edition to our study of the scrip- 
tures at the same time on the simple plan of classifi- 
cation, these passions will ultimately die away, and 
thus all parties will, in the end, meet on the basis of 
the revealed subject-matter. 

We see not how others could dissent from our 
main positions on this point, even though they might 
accord to the controversies of past ages, the merit of 
having done much more good than we are willing to 
allow. As for ourselves, we confess our inability to 
discover in many of those which have raged for fifteen 
hundred years, so much freedom from sectarian in- 
fluences, and so much independent and undisguised 
devotion to truth, as we deem necessary to secure any 
very beneficial results. They have notj however, been 
without their use, any more than war or other perni- 
cious modes of wasting human talent, energy and 
life. And considering the channels into which reli- 
gious investigation had been turned, we see not how 
they could have been avoided. 

Desirable as we think it is to terminate forever our 
controversy about the points at issue between the 
Protestant sects, we are far from wishing to treat 
with indiscriminate censure those who have been 
engaged in them in ages past. They had not the 
«ame means that we enjoy, of seeing how arbitrary 
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and unnatural are many of these sectarian positions, 
or how remote from, a legitimate interpetation of the 
inspired text, nor did such fields of usefulness, or 
such means of acting upon the mass of mind even in 
the dark parts of the earth, open upon their view, 
as those which now invite our benevolent exertions. 
Hence, what was proper in them may not be so 
in us. That we ought to change the course of in- 
vestigation in religion, or adopt plans of action that 
shall leave sectarian strife forever out of the ques- 
tion, contains therefore, no implications of indiscrim- 
inate condemnation upon those holy and excellent 
men who have preceded us. 

In addition to our plan for securing inspired 
thoughts, fend to our reasonings upon an uncontro- 
versial mode of doing good, we introduce in our last 
chapter, some considerations on eminent attainments 
fax piety, as a means of healing our dissensions. We 
suppose that the most of them may be traced to the 
influence of a low degree of religious faith, feeling 
and practice in those who are truly pious, or to the 
introduction of carnal men into the churches, and 
the prevalence of their spirit and maxims throughout, 
all our ecclesiastical concerns. A higher standard 
of christian character, would lead to more courteous- 
ness in the intercourse between the difierent denom- 
inations, and to more healing measures : it would 
make a connection with the churches less desirable 
to unconverted men, and by improvmg discipline, 
would tend to remove those who are already among 
us ; and finally, it would diflFuse through the atmos- 
mosphere of the church below, those peaceful influ- 
ences which pervade the heavenly world. By a due 
use of these few points, we believe our controversies 
would be healed, and the peace of christians estab« 
lished on a permanent basis. 



PART I. . ^ 

ft 

THE CAUIe op dissensions. 



CHAPTER I. 

Mistaken notions of the degree of uniformity which ^e gospel ii adapted 

to produce. 

A fair exhibition, my beloved brethren, of the sour- 
ces from which om dissensions arise would do much 
to wrest us from their influence, and to harmonize 
our views and feelings. When the cause df a disease 
is ascertained half theAattle of its cure is won. Till 
We learn to what extent our divisions arise from a con- 
sistent zeal for the truth, and to what extent they 
spring from reprehensible causes, we shall be in no 
condition for the application of any efficient means of 
their cure. Without clear ideas on this point, we 
shall be in danger of coalesence with others in cases 
wherein we should contend earnestly for the faith once 
delivered to the saints ; or we shall sound the tocsin 
of war where we might better have concluded a 
peace. 

In most of the efforts at denominational union, we 
imagine we can detect either an unjustifiable apathy 
in regard to the truth itself, confused notions of the 

{)oints upon which uniformity should be insisted, a 
ordly desire to extend the limits of a party by decoy- 
ing others under its control, a disposition to clear one 
side of the blame of division and charge it all on th^ 
other or others, or like iiidications of narrow views, 
Wrong state of feelings oi: a total neglect to trace up 
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the subject to its ultimate principles. That wie shall 
succeed any better, we do noj; pretend, but only, that 
in the strength of God we will make the attempt. 

Be if distinctly understood, however, that every 
dissentjent party is not to be condemned -j* for there 
are cases iQ which the interests of truth can be pro- 
moted in no other \f ay. To coEtrovert this position 
would foreclose the possibility of reform in a corrupt 
church, and even impeach the conduct of our Sar 
viour and his disciples in interposing their decided 
opposition to the dominant party in the Jewish na- 
tion. Glad would Have been the men in power of 
that nation and of all others to whose designs the 
darkness is convenient, to si]|n#e these notes of dis- 
sentious remonstrance. But neither Jesus nor his in- 
fant church could yield to such wfches. Theiy course 
was an uncompromising one. Death in their view 
was preferable to passive submission to the dark and 
dismal influences that were yielding the moral des- 
tinies of man. They were intolerant of evil in any 
of its forms, though entrenched around by all the 
passions, customs, interests, and circumstances of the 
social state. To error they gave not subjection, no, 
not for an hour ; that the truth of the gospel might 
be established. Theirs was a war, not of conquest 
merely, but of utter extermination. And upon the 
success of their cause they staked life, fortune and 
sacred honor. 

In their footsteps also, the intrepid reformers fol- 
lowed. Theirs too was a war of extermination upon 
existing opinions and institutions. Had the doctrine 
been believed and acted upon that dissent among 
christians real or pretended was never admissible, 
the civilized world would now be slumbering under 
the deadly incubus of the Roman hierarchy. The 
point, therefore, which we have in view is not to 
show that all dissensions, or, we should rather say 
perhaps, all contjoversies, among those who bear the 
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christian name, or even those who are christians at 
heart, are unjustifiable j- but to ascertain, so €aras 
possible,, when they are sa and when tRey are not, 
that we may discover the extent to which they are in 
themselves or in their causes right or wrong. 

As we have hinted, if all the occult causes which 
disturb the movements of the church, and all the 
clogs which divert the different parts of it« beautiful 
and efficient machinery frcnn their proper use to a 
conflict among themselves, could be laid open, every 
mind not abandoned to a love of wrangling, would 
wrest itself at on«e firom theifinfluence. It would 
doubtless be seen that for one dissension which aris- 
es firom^n honest aiid cDnsistent zeal for truth, there 
are ten which proceed from the common source of 
wars apd fightings, even our own heart's lust. It 
would be seen that after subtracting from them all 
selfishness, ignorance, party feeling, and sheer malig- 
nity, the remainder would be reduced to a mere frac- 
tion» 

It will be conceded on all hands that when we 
come upon ground where the gospel is not adapt- 
ed to produce perfect uniformity, there would be no 
propriety in making a want of it an occasion for 
dissension. Secession should begin at that point 
where the gospel makes it criminal for us to har- 
mbnize. By extending our requisitions of uniformi- 
ly beyond the intention or adaptation of the gospel to 
produce it, we unnecessarily multiply the causes of 
dissension. 

And one has only to look over the history of con* 
troversies among the people of God, to convince 
himself that a large proportion of them have arisen 
from enforcing unifor^nity upon subjects which can- 
not be so perfectly settled by the scriptures, as to pro- 
duce, in all cases, an identity of conviction. They 
have oftener had respect to deductions from the facts 
of the bible than to the fects themselves. The point 
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at issue has not been whether this or that fact is stat^ 
ed in the Bible, but whether jhis or that principle is a 
legitimate dieduction firom those facts and statements 
which are alike clear to all. Take for example tHe 
controversies which have existed in reference to the 
persoR of Christ, (and who can estimate the extent of 
talent and labor which from the time of Arius to this 
day have been exhausted upon it ?) and it will be 
found that they have not so much regarded what the 
bible speaks, as the use to be made of its testimony. 
Let a Socinian and Trinitarian of common capacity 
sit down to the task 6f reading together the statements 
of the New Testament concerning Christ, taking 
them one by one, and their understanding of them, 
unless previously determined by their systems, would, 
be very nearly the same. That Jesus was baptized 
of John in the Jordan, that the Spirit in the form of a 
dove descended and abode upon him, while a voice 
from heaven proclaimed him the Son of God, that he 
was tempted forty days and nights in the wilderness, 
that he raised I^azarus from the dead, and that the 
words and works ascribed to him by his four biogra- 
phers were spoken and wrought as represented, they 
would both agree. But let them undertake to make 
out from these facts what sort of a being Christ was, 
whether God, or man, or both, or neither, and they 
would be instantly thrown into the heat of contro- 
versy. 

In like manner, the passages which relate to the 
descent of the Holy Spirit upon the church, taken in 
•their separate capacity, would convey much the same 
idea to every mind ; but the abstract question wheth- 
er he proceeded from the Father only, or from the 
Father and Son, was made between the Eastern and 
Western church in the earlier centuries of Christiani- 
ty, an occasion for a war of words and weapons, of* 
scandal and carnage, which did infinite discredit to 
the christian name. Men were then adjudged to 
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Iteaven or hell according as they took different sides 
of this question ; a question which those of the present 
age who are the most eminent for their piety and ac* 
quaintance with the Scriptures consider of little im- 
portance to the objects of their holy calling. They are 
thankfiil for the gift of the spirit ; tihiey pray for his in- 
fluences ; they ascribe to him all their graces ; but un- 
dertake not to penetrate into the deep mysteries of 
the divine throne to ascertain the manner of his com- 
mission upon this embassage of mercy. Thus, we 
might go^on to particularize other points upon which 
ages of debate have been exhausted, and we should 
find that the most of them are deductions and not 
the specific facts of revelation. 

It may be difficult to settle the question concern* 
ing the degree of uniformity which the gospel is 
adapted to produce amon^ those who embrace it, 
in a manner to meet the views of all. We shall all 
probably concur in the following statements— that it 
is not adapted to produce a uniftyrndty qf constitu- 
tional character ; nor of opinion and judgment ; 
and that its saving effects may be exerted in con- 
nection with very considerable erroneou^ness con- 
cerning the facts which it states. 



Section L 

! 

I Ckspel not adapted to produce unlfonnlty of oonstitatloklal cbaractet. 

The gospel leavte those who embrace it in fiill 
possession of those peculiarities as the creatures of 
God) by which they are distinguished from all other 
creatures. -Endless diversity among things sim* 
ilar, appears to have been the maxim of that creative 
energy by which all things were called into bein^» 

6 
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Not a leaf of the forest, nor a blade of the pastures, 
Hor a sand upon the sea-shore, nor an atom of the 
-myriads that compose the mighty universe, but has a 
conformation in some respects peculiar to itself. 
Each was the offspring of an original conception. 

Thus, though all men are so much alike in their 
bodies and minds, that the most obtuse faculties could 
instantly detect the species to which they belong, yet 
no two are so similar but that a slight acquaintance 
would enable us to distinguish between them. In 
stature, complexion, or other respects the physical 
being of each is like no other in the universe ; in 
. tastes, inclinations, aptitude or vigor of mind, they 
are all dissimilar. The few simple elements which 
enter into the composition of each are endlessly di- 
versified in their combinations. Nor is it any part 
of the work which the gospel aims at affecting, to di- 
minish in the least degree these original peculiarities. 
On the contraxj^, it avails itself of them to diversify 
the modes of its application to the human mind. And 
the peculiarities of genius in a Paul, a Peter, and a 
John, have so impressed themselves upon the solid 
structure of Christianity itself, as to be visible through 
all time, perhaps through all eternity, just as the plastic 
hand of the architect may be seen upon the building, 
so long as a broken column or a fragment remains to 
perpetuate the memory of its former magnificence. 

The most important ends are gained by leaving 
each in possession of his original peculiarities. 
These are clearly and beautifully exhibited in the 
twelfth chapter of first Corinthians. After giving 
us to understand that a uniformity in the christian 
church must be insisted upon sd far as to require all 
the members to call Jesus Lord, (which no man can 
do but by the Holy Ghost, or who is not divinely 
taught,) the writer goes on to state the diversities of 
operation, of gifts, and of administration which may 
be expected to exist among ihem, and which, so far 
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from being made a ground of dissension, should be 
regarded as different manifestations of the sam^ 
spirk, given to every man to profit withal. One, 
whose constitutional character is adapted to the ser- 
vice, is led by the spirit to aid the general cause by the 
wisdom of his advice, or by explaining what is dark 
through the penetration of his understanding; 
another, who is not qualified for this service may- 
help by his piety and faith ; another, may heal dis* 
sensions by the sweetness of his own temper ; anoth- 
er whose extraordinary faith is adapted to the ser- 
vice might, among the first christians, work miracles 
or prophesy, — another may penetrate into the depths 
of the heart to detect the spirit by which others are 
actuated ; another may speak with or interpret 
tongues. But all these worketh that one and the 
selfsame spirit dividing to every man severally as 
he will. In the thing that a man's capacities promise 
the best results to the general cause the spirit prompts 
him to labor. It is, to use the illustration of the same 
chapter, like the different ofiices performed by the 
members of the human body, where eye and ear, 
hand and foot, each renders a service adapted to the 
peculiarity of its own conformation, and npne is able 
to glory over the rest as being able to act efficiently 
wiUiout their co-operation. In like manner, when 
all converted persons perform the service to which 
their peculiar gifts adapt them, they will contribute to 
the perfection of the whole, and one will not be able 
to say to another, I have no need of thee. We might 
as well expect from the gospel an absorption of our 
individuality, as bullets iose theirs by being melted 
into the same mass, as to expect that it would anni- 
hilate the distinctive elements of our original char- 
acter. No ; it is by availing itself of these, that it 
aims at achieving its triumphs among mankind. 

But, alj^s, as in the Corinthian church, even so it is 
to the present age, this wise provision of Heaven is 
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perverted into an occasion for acrimony and debate^ 
Because a man, who is qualified by inclination and 
capacity to prosecute his investigations in a particu- 
lar department somewhat beyond the generality of 
christians, starts a new train of thought, discovers 
new relations between old ideas, or brings forward 
something to which they have not been accustomed, 
he is at once assailed and anathematized as a reck^ 
less innovator. The notes of warning, to beware of 
his influence float on the breezes, reverberate from 
mountain to mountain, and from ocean to ocean; 
and £ts a consequence, the man and his friends are 
thrown upon the defensive, parrying and thrusting and 
gathering up their strength for the deadly onset, that 
flius they may maintain their positions and if possi- 
ble drive the enemy from the field. Much that is 
unfair is said and acted on both sides, bulls of excom- 
munication are fulminated at each other " with jacu- 
lation dire," and after years of debate, during which 
they are both thrown firom the area of truth, like two 
wrestlers, by the violence of their mutual struggle, 
their pugnacious propensities become sated or their 
minds wearied with the contest and they settle down 
into a de^ee of repose. Alas, how many an honest 
but adventurous inquirer after truth, has, simply by 
following up the bent of his own genius, when he 
could not at the time anticipate the result, laid a train, 
the explosion of which has buried among its ruins, 
honor and friendship and truth and brotherly love 
and all the endearments of intellectual and cIiristiaQ 
Correspondence. 

Another man of a less theoretical cast, biit with 
features of character as peculiar and strongly marked, 
in his zeal to do good, strikes out a path of his own, 
and operates upon the mass of mind in bringing it to 
virtue and religion, in a way to which his brethren 
have not been accustomed. Hence, while j^ome fall 
Within his wake and even carry his peculiarities to n 
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atill wilder extreme ; (this is generally the case with 
those, who, without his peculiar features of mind, un- 
dertake to follow in the eccentric orbit of a man of 
genius,) others alarmed for the jostling ark seize it 
with a strong hand, and, if not immediately struck 
dead by an overpowering public sentiment, succeed 
to lash the social elements into a foam by the vio- 
lence of their opposition. A vast proportion of the 
divisions and subdivisions by which the followers of 
Christ have been distracted, tdbk their rise in precisely 
such circumstances. They might have been prevent- 
ed to a great extent, if due weight had been given on 
all hands to this single consideration, that so long as 
God converts men of a different cast of original gen- 
ius, without blotting out their peculiarities, so long it 
may be expected that novelties will arise in the 
modes of religious thinking and operating. 

Prom a few hints in the New Testament, we should 
presume that dissensions sprung from the same cause 
in the apostolic churches. Hence, while Cephas, 
Paul, and ApoUos, each followed the bent of his own 
genius, and had a way of propagating the ^spel in 
many respects peculiar to himself, the consequence 
was that the different classes of converts to whose 
tastes they were respectively adapted, or who had be- 
come attached to them from being converted by their 
means, or accustomed to their ministry, fell into a 
contention among themselves in regard to the relative 
claims of their respective teachers, or of their differ- 
ent modes of operating. T^here were some of each of 
these classes in the church at Corinth. Hence, the 
apostle, after exhorting them to be perfectly joined 
together in the same tnind and judgment, goes on to 
say, " For it hath been declared unto me of you, my 
brethren, by them which are of the house of Chloe 
• that. there are contentions among you. Now this I 
say,*' or this is the purport of what I hear, " that eve- 
ry one itC ypu saith, I am of Paul, and I of Apc4* 
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los, and I of Cephas, and I of Christ. Is Christ di- 
vided ? Was Paul crucified for you ? or were ye 
baptized in the name of Paul ?" Again he observes 
to the same eflFect : " There is among you envying, 
and strife, and divisions, are ye not carnal and walk 
as men ? For while one saith, I am of Paul ; and 
another, I am of ApoUos ; are ye not carnal ?" To 
have laid a foundation for such classifications amonfi^ 
the early converts, and for the contentions which 
rew out of them, the^e must have been a marked 
iflference in the style of thinking and in the modes 
of operating between these holy men, arising proba- 
bly from their original peculiarities as the creatures 
of God, or fi-om a difl*erent cast of native genius. 

Since Paul, therefore, set his face against the con- 
tentions arising from this source, as the oflFspring of 
a fleshly mind, and as an indication of conformity to 
the general spirit of the world, we may venture to do 
the same. The remark of our Saviour to his disci- 
ples when they complained of some, who, without 
following with them, presumed to cast out devils in 
his name, deserves to be recorded in letters of gold 
before Ofnr eyes. " Forbid them not ; for he that is 
not for me is against me, and he that gathereth not 
with me scattereth abroad." His policy is not to 
trammel genius, but, after planting the root of the 
matter in a man's soul,' he leaves him to the exercise 
of his own invention in regard to the specific modes 
of doing good. And had tms been the uniform pohcy 
of his church, how many, and how mighty are the 
evils which would have been prevented! The hint 
of an inspired pen, that a man may be an apostle to 
some who is not so to others, which is as true ii^i fact 
as it is happy in its results, would, if duly considered, 
hush not a few of the dissensions which agitate and 
distract the people of God. Are any particvdar por- 
tion of the church at liberty to make their own tastes 
or their own modes of operating, the precise ^asuro 
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of all Others ? Would they restram the Divine Hand, 
in regard to the means of accomplishing his own de- 
signs of mercy to man ? Would they deny to the 
gospel its favorite advantage for diversifjnng the 
modes of its application, by means of the diversified 
casts of genius in its propagators ? How liberal, and 
how noble is this policy of Heaven ! but how narrow 
and contemptible are the views of men ! 

We do not design by these remarks to justify all 
the aberrations of an eccentric mind, but simply to 
hold up an illiberal poUcy in regard to men of an 
original cast of thinking, as one of the causes of dis- 
sension among christians. Doubtless the habits of 
education, or the want of mental discipline, may ac- 
count for these eccentricities, as often as any original 
properties of mind. But it should be considered that 
the same Hand that wielded the disciplined energies 
of a Paul for the upbuilding of the infant church, 
girded also to the same work the ardent, but untrained 
and uncouth soul of a Peter. There are always de- 
partments of religious service which could never be 
filled without the rude energies and hardy nerve of 
undisciplined minds. And to allow the soft and silk- 
en feelings of more retired and meditative spirits, to 
cramp the rough aspirings to do good of these power- 
fill but untrained natures, would deprivn the best of 
causes of its essential means of advancement. Or 
even to pique themselves upon occupying a more ele- 
vated station, oi upwi being made of finer materials, 
and thus, deny to the others the cordialities of chris- 
tian intercourse and affection, is about as rational as 
for the patrician hands to scorn the plebian service 
of the feet. Christ has established no privileged or- 
ders in his kingdom ; he leaves all his subjects to 
stand upon their own merits ; and a departure fi'om 
his policy in this respect, can have no other effect 
than to mar the glory and perfection of the church. 

Wit|^ two remarks we will dismiss this topic. One 
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thing that does much to increase dissensions of this 
kind, is the assumption on the part of those who 
strike out a new course of thinking or operating, that 
they have at length hit upon the very plan by which 
the world is to be converted, that all others are bound 
to follow in their wake, and that those who will not 
do it must be dealt with in an unsparing manner. 
Hence, they charge themselves with sevenfold thun- 
der against all the indifferent, as being destitute of 
every element of christian character, and the very 
children of the devil. One would suppose that they 
had a divine commission for presenting to the world 
the single alternative of adopting what is peculiar to 
themselves, or be damned. But was such the course 
of Paul ? Did he set up the plan upon which he had 
determined to act as the exact measure for all his 
fellow laborers ? He choose for himself to preach the 
gospel without charge : but did he denounce all who 
consented to a remuneration as hirelings and mer- 
cenaries ? Did he not on the contrary explicitly teach 
the churches that- the laborer was worthy of his re- 
ward, that he had a. right himself to claim a support, 
but declined it simply on the ground of silencing ob- 
jectors and not making void his boast of having 
preached the gospel without charge ? 

But there- is scarcely a modern reformer on the 
footstool whose paternal or matrimonial alliances, or 
whose skill in securing for himself the gains of this 
world, enable him to defray his- own charges, but 
what is addicted as a part of his system, to denounc- 
ing as mercenaries all who do not act in the same 
manner. 

This is merely an example of the tone of feeling 
too apt to be betrayed in such men and their asso- 
ciates. It is just so in other things. They seem to 
feel that they have a commission for bringing all 
others exactly to their measure. But they should re- 
flect that they will no sooner reach the zenith of their 
career^ before another lumiuory as eccentric as them^ 
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selves, will perhaps cross their course, and turn the 
current of public thinking into other channels still ; 
and then they, from being the denouncers, will be- 
come the denounced. 

No one can imagine theevil thatwould follow from 
having all christians fall at once into these new mod- 
ifications of thought or plans of acting. It would be 
like throwing all the blood of the human body into 
one limb. We know of no system which has sprung 
from the peculiarities of one or two powerful minds, 
of sufficient breadth and scope to take in all the in- 
terests of the spiritual kingdom. If therefore, they 
were to command the energies of all, other depart- 
ments of labor would be adandoned, equally, and per- 
haps much more necessary, to the salvation of the 
world, than this one can be supposed to be. 

Now, in regard to those who think it not their du- 
ty to fall in with any new plan, we have this caution 
to append — be sure and pass it silently by. If it be 
a good plan and a part of God's own means of virtue 
to man, it would be a serious thing for you to oppose 
it and thus be found fighting as^ainst God. And if it 
be a bad plan, the greater the ferment in regard to it 
which you produce in the public mind, the more evil 
you will give it the power of doing. The principle 
now abroad that the way to put down a thing is to 
say all the evil of it we possibly can, from the pulpit, 
the press and by more private means, is founded in 
ignorance of our own natures and of the plainest dic- 
tates of experience. We are so constituted that the 
very fact of a general assault upon any form of belief 
or practice, turns our sympathies in that direction, and 
ten to one if they do not become enlisted in favor of 
the object assailed. This seldom fails to be the re- 
sult, if we find upon examination that all the evils 
alledgedof it,(and we never undertake to destroy even 
the worst things by running them down without be- 
ing betrayed into more or less exaggeration,) are not 
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founded in fact. Not only so, every measure of this 
kind gives publicity to the object assailed, brings its 
claims to view, and so, in more ways than one, pro- 
motes what we would annihilate. We think we may 
challenge the world to show an instance in which 
what we assert has not been found to be true in 
fact. 

I know that this denunciatory course is thought to 
find an apology in the preaching of Christ and his 
apostles. And it is true that the severe things which 
bur Saviour on some occasions said of the rulers and 
leading sects of his own nation, miffht be thought to 
countenance such an idea. But did he say these 
things for the purpose of effecting their destruction by 
means of an indignant public sentiment ? Nothing can 
be more foreign from the truth. On the contrary he 
instructed the multitude saying, " The Scribes and 
Pharisees sit in Moses seat : all therefore whatsoever 
they bid you observe, that observe and do ; but do 
not ye after th^ir works: for they say and do not." 
And the apostles furnish us not a single example of 
attempting to overthrow an evil by denouncing 
it, and in this way operating upon public senti- 
ment. 

So far as adhering faithfully and uniformily to the 
preaching of Christ and him crucified was striking 
at the evus of the world, they dealt against them pow- 
erful and often repeated blows. But this wras their 
only weapon of universal warfare upon evil. They 
never in a single instance laid it aside to commence a 
denunciatory attack upon the existing forms of wick- 
edness. 

And did we adhere to their course in this respect, 
we should not only save ourselves f^om innumerable 
and most disgraceful conflicts, but we should have a 
much more powerful means of gaining the end we 
profess to seek, than any other which can be employ- 
ed. Some such considerations would foreclose, we 
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imagine, not a few of the most unhappy feelin£[S and 
measures which christians now cherish and adopt in 
relation to each other, and would turn to account, ac- 
cording to God's own plan, all peculiarities of consti- 
tutional character in advancing his cause, instead of 
making them, as at present, the means of universal 
blight and disaster. 



Section II. 

Go6pel not adapted to produce a unlfonnftr of <v)inlon and Judgment 

The gospel may and does oftfsn produce such adegree 
of uniformity as to foreclose all disputatious feeling and 
conduct. And this was what the apostle intended 
when he besought his brethren tc^be perfectly joined 
together in the same mind and m the same judg- 
ment. Not that he expected among them an absolute 
uniformity of opinion any more than he anticipated 
an identity of physical conformation ; but he looked 
for such a degree of uniformity and such a spirit of 
mutual concession in things upon which they might 
differ, as would lead them to mind and speak the 
same things. 

There are some subjects that do not admit an ex- 
ercise of judgTOBUt or the formation of an opinion. 
Of this description are mere matters, first of intuition 
— second, of sensation — and third, of supernatural 
revelation. 

That we exist, that the whole of a thing is greater 
than a part, that an object cannot be and not be at 
the same time, that we did not create ourselves, and 
all similar truths do not admit of an exercise of judg- 
ment or the formation of an opinion ; for they are 
known by intuition. In other words, we being as 
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we axe and points of this nature such as they are, 
our perception of them must necessarily be what it is. 
And if the perceptions which any two persons have 
of such matters be different, there is no method by 
which they could make them similar. Whereas it is 
necessary to an opinion or judgment that it relate to 
something which does not strike the mind upon a 
first view ; it is the result at which we arrive by 
means of a process of reasoning. And of course, by 
comparing our ideas with those of another person 
and learning from him our mistakes, or by running 
over the process a second time in order to detect its 
errors, Ve may arrive at a different conclusion and 
so change our opinion. But there is no way of do- 
ing this in regard to the facts of intuition. 

The same may be said of mere matters of sensa- 
tion. There is no method by which the simple im- 
pressions which we recieve from the optic, olfactory, 
gustatory, or othey. organs of sensation can be made 
different from what they seem. If these impressions 
in any individual do not accord with nature nor agree 
with what they are in other individuals, he has no 
means of effecting such accordance and agreement. 
Where is no chance for an intermediate process of 
reasoning, therefore, and no power of making the 
first impression of the mind different from what it is, 
there is no room to form a judgment or opinion. 

In like manner, what is purely a matter of super- 
natural revelation leaves no room for such an inter- 
mediate process of reasoning ; because the revelation 
being our only means of knowledge on the subject, 
there is nothing else with which to compare it, in or- 
der to modify or correct our impression concerning it. 
That there is a mediator between God and men, th^ 
man Christ Jesus, thatall men became sinners through 
the sin of one man, that Christ bore our sins in his 
own body on the tree, that we must be born again, 
that the bodies of all men will be raised from the 
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grave, and many similax facts are so entirely depend- 
ent upon the testimony of the Scriptures, that, on the 
part of those who admit them to be a revelation froni 
God, there is no room left for forming an opinion or 
judgment whtether they are so Or not. 

The only opportunity for the exercise of judgment 
concerning the facts of revelation respects one or the 
other of two questions,first, whether the SiJriptures are 
a revelation from God, and second, whether the facts 
which they actually state be thus or otherwise. Iii 
settling the cledms of the Scriptures to Divine inspi- 
ration, and in philological inquiries after the precise 
truths which they design to communicate, a field is 
open for such a process of reasoning as is necessary 
to the formation of a judgment and opinion. But 
admitting the Scriptures to be a revelation from God, 
then, what they actually teach should be ranked 
among the simple elements of our knowledge as 
much as intuitive truths or the impressions upon our 
senses. They are both and all alike, not the result 
of investigation, except so far as may be necessary to 
the understanding of language, not the products of 
reasoning, but the primitive materials with which the 
Creator has mercifully invested us, and out of which 
the mind must rear the sublime fabric of its knowl- 
edge. 

Who has the means of saying that the character of 
God, the way of salvation by Christ, a fiiture life, or 
any other matter purely of revelation, is different 
from what it is represented on the face of Scripture ? 
Do not these things stand in this respect upon the 
same basis with the facts of intuition or of sensation ? 
Who is able to peneti'ate the deep mj^teries of the In- 
finite Mind, so as to obtain other materials in judging 
of them, than those which are already revealed ? Can 
we seize an angePs pinion,*explore the regions which 
he has traversed, or contemplate the wonders which 
have astonished his vision ? Can we draw aside the 
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curtain of eternity, place our foot on the outskirts of 
this magnificent universe, or scale the walls with 
which God has enclosed our aspiring knowledge ? 
" Canst thou by searching find out God ? Canst thou 
find out the Almighty unto perfection V Our busi- 
ness consists not in exploring regions from which 
God has fenced us in, but in wielding the materials 
of knowledge, with which he has favored us, so as to 
arrive at still further conclusions. When we have 
made the most of these materials, and have thour- 
oughly cultivated our little enclosure, perhaps God 
win fiimish us with more, if not in this world, yet in 
some other state of being where our capacities will 
enjoy a richer soil, a more salubrious clime, and will 
receive their most luxuriant growth. Till then we 
must make the most of our present materials of knowl- 
edge. 

When we say, therefore, that the gospel is not 
adapted to produce^a perfect uniformity of judgment, 
we must not be understood to assert that there is not 
a uniformity in the subject-matter of what is revealed 
to each of us ; for as this does not depend upon any 
process of reasoning in our minds, nor admit of any 
opinion whether it be so or otherwise, it must be the 
same to us all so far as our understanding of the lan- 
guage in which it is couched is the same ; but our 
meaning is that the reasonings which are instituted 
on the basis of revealed facts cannot be expected to 
conduct every mind to the same result. Similar di- 
versities are to be expected here, that we meet with in 
the use of all other materials of knowledge. There is 
scarcely two minds, that in wielding a given amount 
of facts, will arrive in all points at the same conclu- 
sions. 

Nor could the gospel attain the end of producing a 
perfect uniformity of judgment, either upon religion 
or any other subject, without enduing us with the 
power of arriving at unerring conclusions. Before this 
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is done we must all seize in every case upon the 
same facts, place them in the same order, give each 
of them the same bearing in our process of reasoning, 
and that must be the exact bearing of truth, or the 
result will nol^be the same. In one word, our minds 
must be made on the same scale of strength and 
clearness, expansiveness and vigor, and this must be 
the scale of infallibility like God, or the end cannot be 
attained of producing between us a perfect uniformi- 
ty of judgment. 

These considerations may not be a reason for tol- 
erating every absurd deduction which an erratic 
and adventurous mind may draw from the matter of 
Scripture ; but they should teach us caution in regard 
to making the mere fact of difference an occasion for 
controversy.* They show also that while it is scarce- 
ly possible to go too far in pinning men down to an 
admission of statements in the words which "the Holy 
Ghost teacheth," great latitude and indulgence should 
be exercised in regard to mere matters of opinion. — 
All creeds, except those that go into a detailed state- 
ment of revealed thoughts, inasmuch as they are at- 
tempts at generalizing those thoughts, and are for the 
most part a mere expression of the opinions concern- 
ing them of those with whom they originated, be- 
sides being often • intermixed with much foreign 
matter, should be used with caution and with repeat- 
ed references to the inspired text. They may embody 
much truth and may approach as near the Bible as it 
is possible for any human production to do ; but still, 
as they are merely human productions, they cannot 
be made the tests of fellowship and of the measure of 

• This fact suggests the propriety of discussion, it is true, which 
^s necessary in all departments ot inquiry^ but this is by no means 
to be confounded with those argumentative collisions, in which 
each party toils for the triumph of its own opinions, under the im- 
pression that the surrender of them would be tantamount to a sur- 
render of Christianity itself. 
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a man's conformity to the truth of the ffost)el, with- 
out endangering the peace of christians aSd the integ- 
rity of their principles. Obstinately as we should 
contend for the subject-matter of what God has re- 
vealed, as ascertained from the languai||e of his own 
choosing, and uncompromising as we should be with 
those who 'would add thereto or diminish therefrom, 
there is always a degree of insecurity in transfering 
the same tenacity to any instrument that comes to us 
in the shape of a brief or schedule of recorded reve- 
lation. For God has invested no man or body of 
men with the power of arriving at unerring conclu- 
sions in their use of inspired statements. So far as 
such an instrument may be necessary to indicate the 
judgment which an organized company of believers 
have formed of the ^eat outlines of revealed truth, 
(for the things that give tone to our entire habits of 
religious thought and action may be brought into a 
very narrow compass,) it may be not only admissible, 
but useful to assist others in determining their reli- 
gious associations. 

But in the ligj^t of a guage or measure of belief 
and investigation, they are about as useful as a clog 
would be upon the heel of a man in running a race. 
The question is not, what saith this or that creed, but 
what is written ? how readest thou ? 
' It does not comport with our design to trace up the 
influence of an undue tenacity about mere opinions 
to all its minute ramifications. The only effect of 
attempting it would be to incense the feelings, by in- 
truding upon their favorite positions, of those dear 
brethren for whom Christ died, and whose benefit 
We hsive at heart more than any thing else in these 
investigations. We will venture, however, upon 
one or two illustrations from the points of controver- 
sy which have been rife in the church for several 
centuries, in order that the folly and danger of leav- 
ing the simple statements of the Bible, for the pur* 
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pose of setting up and defending our own deduced 
positions, may more folly appear. And to be per- ♦ 
fectty impartial, we will select a point upon which 
the writer has his favorite opinion as well as his 
brethren. 

Therq are a large class of christians who have set 
up thie position, for instance, that truly regenerated 
persons may so fall from grace as finally to lose their 
souls ; and another class have setup directly the op- 
posite ; that the regeneration of a person involves 
the certainty of his final salvation to whatever ex- 
tent he may afterwards relapse into sin. The talent 
and labor which have been exhausted upon the de- 
fence of these belligerent positions, against the mutu- 
al attacks of their respective opponents, have proba- 
bly been sufficient to convert to Christianity, ajad en- 
dow with the unspeakable blessings of civilization 
and refinement, an entire nation of pagans. Doubt- 
less more or less good has been done by this contro- 
versy, in the way of eliciting truth. But has not 
the acrimony with which it has been carried on, and , 
the sacrifices of brotherly feeling and fellowship 
which have followed in its train, more than counter- 
balanced this advantage. And would not the labor 
expended upon it, in addition to converting a pagan 
nation, have been sftfficientto elicit much more truth 
than has grown out of this controversy, if it had 
been directed to the investigation of the sacred pages 
untrammelled by any such positions? 

But the chief objection to them is, that jieither the 
one nor the other, expresses the true spirit and force 
of the passages of scripture, that bear upon the point 
t9 which they relate. Nor do we conceive it possible 
to embody their spirit into any general statement of 
which human language will admit. The reason is, 
that the subject of the christian's exposure to hell or 
security of heaven, is no where contemplated by in- 
spired men in the precise light of either of these 
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statements. And we have no evidence that it ever 
came up to their view in the form that it has assum- 
ed in this controversy. They never wrote a syllable 
in defence of the abstract proposition, either that re- 
generated persons may go to hell, or- that they are 
secure of heaven. 

And admitting it to be true, that such persons may 
be finally lost, it is not so in a sense to preclude the 
most unequivocal assurances of salvation to those 
who evince by their lives the reality of a filial rela* 
tionship to God, " I know in whom I have believ- 
ed," was the confident language of Paul, " and that 
he is able to keep that which I have committed to 
him against that day." " All things shall work to- 
gether for good to them that love God, to them who 
are the called according to his purpose." " Who 
shall separate us firom the love of Christ ? shall tribr 
ulation, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or nak- 
edness, or peril, or sword ? Nay, in all these things 
we are more than conquerors through him that lov- 
ed us." 

Or, on the other hand, suppose it be true that re- 
generated persons cannot be finally lost, it is not so 
to preclude exhortations to faithfulness, the same as if 
that were indispensable to turn the scale in favor 
of their salvation. '* Wherefore the rather, brethren, 
give diligence to make your calling and election sure, 
for IF ye do these things ye shall never fall." " I 
therefore so run, not as uncertainly ; so fight I, not 
as one that beateth the air : but I keep under my 
body and bring it into subjection ; lest that by any 
means when I have preached to others, I myself 
should be cast away." * Thus, exhortations are in- 
terspersed through the Scriptures which evidently 
imply a certainty, that all will be finally lost who do 
not continue faithfiil unto death, and that clearly 

* 1 Cor. 9. 26, 27. 
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countenance the idea that the question of our salvei- 
vation is settled, only so far as we give diligence by 
holy living to make our calling and election sure. 

From which it appears, that the inspired writers 
have said many things, that the warm advocates of 
neither of the foregoing positions would dare to pen, 
and which have cost them on both sides no small 
share of labor to counteract and explain away* 
Hence, it could not have been their design, nor that 
of the spirit by whom the^ wrote, to hold up the 
subject in the abstract form which it has assumed in 
this controversy. Nor do we see any thing to be 
gained by throwing it into this form, except that of 
embroiling ^ood men in dissensions. 

Suppose It should be thought, on the one hand, 
that the absolute security of salvation in the mind of 
true believers is necessary to their consolation and 
support amid the scenes of sorrow and temptation 
which they are called to encounter ; still they cannot 
•claim it, as all agree, any farther than they evince by 
their holy lives thp certainty of being true believers. 
It is presumption to have our security of salvation 
rise at all above the evidence which our conduct 
furnishes, of the justness of our claim to the promi- 
ses in which that security is founded. And a holy 
life will bring consolation, whether with or without 
a belief of the abstract position, that regenerated per- 
sons are secure of salvation. The willing and the 
obedient can never fail of access to the rich pastures 
of religious joy, peace and hope. 

On the other hand, suppose it be thought necessa- 
ry to a christian's continued obedience, that the fear 
of hell should be ever present to his mind, would it 
not exhibit a gloomy picture of his character? 
Slavish fear in that case, would be an essential ele- 
ment of piety ; a position that must admit of great 
doubt in its application to the holiest men. Nothing 
can be more remote from such men than apprehen- 
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sions of wrath. Divine love is with them the gov- 
erning motive, and would determine their choice of 
a holy life, if the idea of future punishment had 
never entered their minds. Hence, while the one of 
these positions is unavailable as a source of consola- 
tion to any but such as have already the joy of faith 
and obedience ; the other, though it may deter from 
outward sin those who are not in heart devoted to 
God, cannot approach the man who really has the 
true principles of faitK^ and piety as the basis of his 
character. 

And the conclusions to which we are thus theoretic- 
ally conducted, precisely accord to matters of fact in the 
history of piety. It has flourished about in equal de- 
grees in those who have embraced the one and the 
other of these positions. Hence, they appear to have 
done little more than pisoduce divisions and dissen- 
sions in the family of God ; and the time will come, 
we imagine, when belief and unbelief upon this sub- 
ject, instead of settling upon these abstract points, 
will be directed to the collected statements and facts 
of revelation in regard to it. In this respect it will 
occupy a position like that of the descent of the 
Holy Spirit upon the church, which is felt to be one 
of the most important facts of her history and present 
experience, although the old controversy on the ques- 
tion whether it proceeded from the Father alone, or 
from the Father and Son conjointly, which once di- 
vided the people of God, is now wholly out of the 
minds of men. 

Moreover, would not an unprejudiced mind who 
should take an impartial view of the whole subject, 
be instinctively impelled to admit, that neither of these 
positions in its controversial aspect, would be adapted 
to include all the revealed phenomena that it profess- 
es to give ? The belligerent attitude in which they 
and their respective achrocates stand to each other* 
have an effect, like the collision of two elastic balls, 
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to cause them both to rebound to a point about equal- 
ly remote from the sober and undisguised medium of 
revealed statements. And should the Bible become 
extinct, and in the course of ages a literary amateur 
should undertake 'to recover from the fragments of its 
literature that might then survive, the precise nature 
of its teachings ; and if in the course of his investiga- 
tions he should meet with either of the above posi- 
tions, I ask, how much would he know of the real 
spirit of the facts which relate to this subject ? Would 
not the idea which he should derive from this relic of 
our present creeds be as remote from the truth, as 
ours probably is in reference to the fabulous ages of 
history ? Alas, reader, we believe you will justify us 
in saying it, the best creed in the universe, should it 
be preserved as entire as an Egyptian mummy, would 
be but a meager representioiff of the Bible to the gene- 
rations that might arise ages after its own blesssd 
light had become extinct. As well may we, by ipok- 
ing at the shriveled features of the mummy, divine 
what was the quality of the soul that once sinimated 
them. 

Perhaps the illustration from this old subject ^ 
controversy may not be pertinent. Be it so ; the point 
which] we designed to elucidate by means of it, th^t 
we ought to bfi cautious and not transfer to mere mat- 
tersof opinion the same tenacity with which we should 
hold to revealed facts, I suppose, will be judged ou 
all hands to be true from ottier grounds of evidence. 
And that the 4^ct of such a transfer has done much^ 
first and last,, to produce dissensions among chris- 
tians, we think will be deemed equally ImqiUistimi- 
able. 

Par be it from us to discourage reasoning from the 
materials of knowledge which have been furnished us 
by supernatural revelation. We suppose it our priv- 
ilege to, wield these materials in our researches for 
truth, just as we do those which we obtain from oth- 
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er sources. God, by bestowing them upon us, has' 
made them our property, and blessed be his name, 
they have proved the richest part of our inheritance. 
They unlock the dark mystery of our origin, our du- 
ty, our condition, and our destiny. It is not against 
reasoning from the facts of Scripture that we speak ; 
but against distorting them, or giving to the conclu- 
sions to which we are conducted, the same authority 
that we do to the facts themselves. No kind of knowl- 
edge can be improved by changing the materials of 
which it is composed into unnatural forms ; and it 
never can fail to produce collisions between different 
inquirers, for each to set up his own conclusions as 
the exact measure of belief and investigation in the 
rest.* 

Let us advance our opinions and support them by 
such arguments as have Convinced ourselves. What 
subserves a better purpose in the world of mind than 
discission ? But, then let us do it as our opinions, . 
and not in an authoritative manner, as if they admit- 
ted of no appeal. " The prophet that hath a dream 
let him tell a dream, (but be sure and tell it as a 
4ream, and he that hath an opinion let him advance 
it as his opinion,) and he that hath my word let him 

* We do not deny to deductions from the BiWe, when they are 
legilipiate, the right to control the convictions Of mankind. But 
we do deny to those who make them the right to impose them upon 
others as measures of belief or tests of iellowsKip, inasmuch as 
Qod has not imparted to the human mind th^ power of arriving at 
infallible conclusions in the use of the materials which He has 
supplied. We might claim for the principles ©f this work, for in- 
stante, the merit of faithfully according to what .the Bible teaches. 
Bat if we wei^ to put these principles into the form of articles of 
belief, organize a party on their basis, call it the true thurch, and 
then proceed to pass acts of religious disfranchisement upon all 
who would not adopt them, we should trespass upon the peculiar 

Prerogatives of God. This power can be lawfully exercised on no 
asis, but the identical thoughts in the identical Words which the 
Holy Gho^t teaches, since Grod has affixed to nothing else lh» infaU 
lible seal of inspiration and miracles. 
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speak my word faithfully. What is the chaff to the 
wheat ? saith the Lord." What is a mere dream or 
opinion compared with the authoritative sanction of 
revealed statements ? Our dreams and our opinions 
may be various and conflicting, Uke the course of 
darting meteors, but the Bible is a broad sun, whose 
course and whose luster are always the same. In- 
deed,there is a necessity from the constitution of our 
nature that our opinions should differ, .that " the divin- 
ity which struts from the chair of different professors," 
made up as it is of abstractions, should be conflicting 
— ^d hence, that the wars and fightinffs of chris- 
tians should continue, so long as it is made the stand- 
ard of orthodoxy. But, as soon as we let opinions 
go for what they are worth, and the teachers of di- 
vinity submit to the labor of detailed exegesis of 
Scripture, or of studying it fccording to natural and 
well established principles of classification adapted to 
embrace the whole of its phenomena, as the bot^ist 
and mineralogist do in the departments of nature to 
which their studies are directed, then one of the prin- 
cipal causes of dissension will cease, and so far as its 
influence extends peace will be restored. 
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Section III. 

Saying Influence connected with enroneooineM concerning reyealed thoaghts. 

Though the gospel aims at eflfecting a lodgment of 
the same thoughts in every mind, or the same sub- 
ject-matter, yet, from the character of the human un- 
derstanding, ai^ the medium of their transmission, 
we should presume that the saving influence might 
exist with very considerable error, confusion, and 
darkness in judging of the precise nature of what is 
revealed. If language is sufficiently accurate for all 
practical purposes, it is by no means an infallible ve- 
\ hide for the transmission of knowledge. It probably 

?y renders us more liable to false impressions Aan any 
one of our organs of i#nsation. This is true of a 
living language as it falls from the lips of a living 
speaker, but applies much more forcibly to one that 
loner since ceased to be spoken. 

f he speaker or writer of a Uving lan^age may 
not always be happy in the selection or collocation of 
words ; or those who attend to his communications 
may, through their own ignorance or carelessness, fail 
to derive from his language the idea which he has 

* faithfully expressed. Owing to some peculiarity in 

thdlr previous habits of thinking also, to accident- 
^ al associations, or to some other circumstance, his 

words may be so combined with idisas wholly foreign 
to his purpose, as to produce in them impressions en- 
tirely difierent from what he intended. These re- 
marks^ however, apply almost exclusively to the ni- 
cer distinctions and minuter parts of a subject ; for 
the piominent points,even though awkwardly express- 
ed, can hardly fail of being seized by minds of ordin- 
ary capacity, who give proper attention to the lan- 
guage employed. 
But a dead language labors under still greater dis- 
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advantages in regard to being understood, since the 
meaning of its words can only be determined from 
the fragments of it which have survived the ravages 
of time. And how difficult is it to recall the ten 
thousands circumstances, physical, moral, political, or 
religious from which the writer's conceptions took 
their mould ! How much of the force and beauty even 
of the elegant paffes of the uifaiown Junius, who 
wrote in our own language less thaij^a century since, 
axe now lost, on account of the obffvion which has 
come over many of those features in the posture of 
the political world, or those characters and events, 
upon which he animadverts. It is difficult to place 
ourselves in his condition, so as to feel the influ- 
ences which operated to give shade to the meaning 
of his language. And it must be still more difficult to 
place ourselves in the circumstances of a man who hv- 
ed thousands of years since, in a different country from 
our own, and in a state of society now so completely 
extinct as to leave scarce a wreck behind. And yet, 
we must be able to do it, or we cannot be expected, 
in every minute particular, to do justice to his mean- 
ing. The ever varying circumstances, therefore, 
which give rise to different combinations of thought 
in the mind, together with other causes, must have 
buried beyond the hope of resurrection no small share 
of every literary relic of antiquity. 

And this is doubtless true of tiie compositions in 
which the subject-matter of supernatural revelation 
has been transmitted to posterity. That we have the 
means of recovering as much or even more of the 
meaning of those compositions than of any .others of 
a cotemporary date, and indeed, that every thing 
which is essential to Ufe and godhness still appears 
with a prominence too great to escape the notice even 
of a cursoiy reader, is what every man who has look- 
ed into the matter must have discovered. The sub- 
jects upon which they treat, especially the New Tes- 
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tament writings, are not intricate and involved, but 
they are great matter^ of fact concerning the birth, 
life, conversations and discourses, miracles, sufferings, 
death and resurrection of the Son of God ; the out 
pouring of his Spirit upon his disciples ; their mea- 
sures for the propogation of the new faith, together 
with the events favorable or adverse to their cause, 
which followed, y 

The^e topics, «ls detailed by inspired historians, as 
predicted or typically represented under the former 
dispensation, and as further explained in the epistol- 
ary writings or in the apocalyptic visions, include 
all that is essential to salvation. 

Such being the mature of the matter upon which 
God has suspended the immortal hopes of man, there- 
fore, it could suffer no material diminution from the 
causes which operate to consign to oblivion more or 
less of all the relics of ancient literature. Had our 
salvation been suspended upon abstractions, or upon 
nice shades of distinction in the meaning of words, 
or upon our being able to recall every minute cir- 
cumstance from which the conceptions of an ancient 
author took its cast, how utterly hopeless would be 
our condition 1 

The gospel does not deal in minutiae, but in the 
grand outlines of truth. Indeed, could the plain 
matter of fact i^ien who wrote the New Testament, 
read the commentaries upon the text they fiirnished, 
which have been written in view of the modern sys- 
tems of divinity, they must lose the consciousness of 
their own identity, before they could be made to be- 
lieve that the construction put upon their words, is 
the meaning they intended to convey. They had in 
their nainds no train of abstract conceptions, no re- 
sults of severe intellection as the gauge of their 
thinking, but certain great facts regarding Him from 
whom they caught their inspiration, whose example 
kindled the fire of their zeal, and supplied the motives 
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of their unparalleled labors and sacrifices. These 
&icts they wielded on all occasions, as sufficient of 
themselves to eiFect upon the character of man the 
transformation at which they aimed. Nothing can 
be more remote from the whole spirit and tenor of 
their conduct and writings, than attempts at bring- 
ing men to embrace such a concatenation of topics 
as make up a modern creed. Had it been proposed 
to Paul to expound such a creed airticle by article, 
would not his reply have been, " I am determined not 
to know any thing among you save Jesus Christ and 
him crucified ?" His soul was too much absorbed 
in matters of fact, to admit of his entering into such 
ingenious definitions and hair-splitting distinctions. 

We cannot but pause to admire the wisdom and 
goodness of God, in employing things so plain and ac- 
cessible to the mass of mind, and so convenient for 
transmission through the medium of language, as a 
mieans of human virtue and salvation. Had they 
been more subtle and abstruse, some of their essen- 
tial principles, in addition to being intangible and un- 
approachable to most minds, might have been lost 
among the broken remains of ancient literature. The 
apostles did not declare cunningly devised fables, nor 
set forth the dark and fugitive conceptions of minds 
given to abstraction, but were eye witnesses of the 
majesty of their Redeemer and of the various events 
which constituted the sum of their preaching. What 
they heard and saw, and their hands handled, they 
published through the length and breadth of the 
world, as the only foundation for the hope of life and 
immortality to lost man. The prominent features of 
their message could no more be obscured by the web 
of language than the sun in the heavens. 

But with all these advantages for understanding 
the Scriptures, they hardly contain a paragraph upon 
which different constructions have not been placed. 
This may be in a great degree owing to the practice 
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of explaining them, not according to the force of 
their language, but so as to have their meaning agree 
with a set of previously conceived notions, usually 
known by the dignified and imposing appellation of 
the analogy of faith. All the diversities of construe- 
tion, however, cannot be accounted for on this pi;in- 
ciple. They often arise no doubt from the insuffi- 
ciency of language as a means of communicating 
knowledge, tog^er with the imperfection of the hu- 
man understanding. Words will hardly admit of 
such precision of statement, as to be always an exact 
representative of the conceptions which they are de- 
signed to convey. Even a document no older than 
the constitution of the United States, is made to speak 
different and adverse meanings in the hands of differ- 
ent interpreters. How can it be expected, therefore, 
that statements which have been transmitted through 
a line of centuries, should be so accurate as to convey 
in every minute particular the same idea to every 
mind ? This could not happen by any thing short of 
a continued miracle. 

The human understanding does not admit of such 
perfect uniformity in interpreting any document an- 
cient or modern. There will be errors in different 
minds arising from mistaking the proper force of 
words, from omitting some material item in their con- 
ception of the subject as a whole, from an inaccurate 
arrangement of the ideas expressed, from giving some 
too much and others too little prominence, or from 
other sources. Previous habits of thinking, also, will 
impart their own hues to every new subject that may 
arise. Let all the facts of the New Testament be 
spread out before two men of ordinary capacity, the 
one a Pa^an and the other a Mahometan, for instance, 
and the ideas which they would derive from them, 
would be distinctly marked by the notions previously 
derived from their respective religions. 

A landscape appear^ differenUy as seen from dif- 
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lerent points, and even the same point of observation 
may |uggest different trains of thought to different 
minds. The sportsman will ruminate upon its ad- 
vantages for naming, the farmer upon the productive- 
ness of its soil, the amateur in botany or mineralogy 
will muse upon its probable specimens in his favor- 
ite science, and thus, the idea which each will have 
of the landscape will be variously modified by the 
previous fiirniture of his mind. If the vast cataract 
contemplated by two persons should suggest to one of 
them the memory of a wife or child that was borne 
upon its resistless current to the fearful cavern be- 
low, he would probably be bathed in tears by the ten- 
der associations awakened, while the other would be 
exulting amid the sublimities of the scene. Thus, 
the human understanding is ever liable to be jostled 
from its course in its pursuit of truth, by means of 
the disturbing influences to which it is exposed. 

These sources of false impression Lord Bacon has 
in view in his Novum Organum, when he speaks of 
idols of the tribe, the den, the market, and the thea- 
tre, to which men are accustomed to pay -their homage. 
Idols of the tribe are those false notions which have 
their foundation in human nature. " All human per- 
ceptions," he observes, " are with relation to man, 
and not with relation to the universe, and hence the 
mind is like an unequal mirror." This disturbing in- 
fluence must necessarily remain so long as we are 
left to take our observations upon the field of truth 
from the little hillock of this world, and through the 
confined medium of vision to which our bodily sen- 
ses subject us. When allowed to mount to the more 
exalted summits of other worlds, however, and to be 
invested with media of knowledge better suited to the 
active nature and lofty aspirings of the soul, this ob- 
stacle will doubtless vanish, and the reflections of 
truth from the mind will be more full, natural and sat- 
isfactory. 
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But what Bacon calls "idols of the den "are those 
which contribute more especially to *ouj diversities in 
judging of the force of inspired statements. They ^ 
are those false notions which are peculiar to every 
man in particular, and in which he hides himself as 
in a den. " These arise from peculiarities of temper, 
education, acquaintance, course of reading, authorities, 
prejudices, or previous impressions." They are in- 
creased by the false principles of youthful training 
which almost universally prevail, and can be obviat- 
ed in no degree, only by care in regard to the images 
presented to rising intellect. And after all that could 
be done in this way, the mind who reaches the serene 
elevation of truth, can do it only by disabusing him- 
self of innumerable deceptive impressions which he 
has acquired from various sources. But when we 
consider how little is done to guard the avenues of 
youthful thought against the intrusion of false ima- 
ges, or to paint upon the mind those which are true, 
and how few there are who make any effort to clear 
the atmosphere of their own thinking, it is by no 
means surprising that great diversities should exist in 
judging of the facts of revelation. 

We have a specimen on a great scale of the modi- 
fications to which Christianity has been subject from 
these causes, in the Roman Catholic church. The 
rites, principles and usages of that most disastrous or- 
ganization, unite in different proportions the elements 
of a pure Christianity, with those of the polytheism and 
heterogeneous .worship which Rome had been gradu- 
ally collecting with her conquests, a^es previous to 
the dawn of gospel light. Who can fail to have recog- 
nized in the saints and martyrs of christian Rome, all 
the prominent features of the gods and heroes of pa- 
gan Rome ? And how entirely are their feasts, fasts, 
saint-days, ceremonies, monks and nuns, and ten 
thousand mummeries, the same with those which 
had been gathered from the nations subject to the 
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Roman sway, with only such modifications from 
christ^nity, fs suited the new state into which 
the pubhc sentiment had been thrown by the new 
religion! The effect, it is true, was a general 
one ; but as it depended upon the action of mil- 
lions of minds, it may be taken as a specimen of 
the modifications which the facts of Christianity re- 
ceived from the previous contents of those minds, and 
so, of the extent to which the pure light of heaven 
may be compounded with the dark, confiased, and 
chaotic elements of our fallen nature. Who is able 
to believe, that if Mahomedanism had been the pre- 
vious religion of Rome, the effect would have been 
the same ? It might have been equally remote from 
the truth, but would have displayed entirely different 
characteristics. 

Now, though we are not to expect the same degree 
of corrupt admixture in every case, yet the causes 
which we have ennumerated will, even in those who- 
are the most deeply embued with the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, produce more or less erroneousness in their 
views of revealed facts. For, not only is the sancti-' 
fication of their hearts partial, but that of their un- 
derstandings is so too. In the primitive churches the 
evils arising from this source were but too prominent^ 
as appears from the questions in regard to circumcis- 
ion and the duty of abstinence from certain meats, 
upon which the first christian council was convened. 
The apostolic epistles also disclose more fully the 
different views taken of Christianity, by those who had 
been converted from Judaism, and those from the pa- 
gan worship ; for it is the object of several of them to 
adjust the dissensions which arose from this source. 
And it is so to this day. Views of duty and of Chris- 
tianity itself, never fail to be modified, more or less^ 
by the previous habits of thought, conduct, and asso- 
ciation to which its converts have been addicted. 

But what is the conclusion which we derive from 
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these fcicts ? Is it not this, that though we find a de- 
gree of erroneousness in judging of &% stcrten^nts of 
the Bible, we are to make it an occasion for laboring 
to obtain and impart still clearer ideas of its truths, 
rather than that of embroiling communities in endless 
dissensions '/ This was the course to which Paul 
advised. He strenuously insisted upon a spirit of mu- 
tual concession and accommodation between those, 
who, through their previous habits of thinking, were 
conducted to different results in their understanding 
of revealed communications. He advises the Grentile 
convert to accommodate liimself to his Jewish broth- 
er in regard to eating or not eating meat, and thus 
not to destroy with his meat him for whom Christ 
died ; and on the other hand, he labors to show the 
Jews the folly of imposing a burden of ceremonies up- 
on the Gentiles, which neither they nor their fathers 
were able to bear. The fourteenth chapter of Ro- 
mans, the eighth of first Corinthians, together with 
many other parts of the epistles, suggest considera- 
tions in regard to the diversities which arise firom the 
imperfection of the human understanding, or the in- 
sufficiency of language as a medium of knowledge, 
which, were they reduced to practice, would obviate 
a vast proportion of those dissensions with which the 
christian world is at present distracted. 

The disturbing influences to which our own un- 
derstandings are liable, should make us diffident of 
the judgment we have formed upon the statements of 
inspired men, should ever keep us in the attitude of 
learners in regard to all branches of religious knowl- 
edge, and should deter us from imposing the measure 
of our own thinking upon others. Diffidence of our 
own conclusions is the best preparative for still fur- 
ther attainments. Generally the merest novices in 
the school of Christ, who have scarcely learned the 
first rudiments of their faith, are the most peremptory 
in asserting the perfection of that form of Christianity 
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to trhich they haire attached themselves. These ^ 
empty casks are always noisy, while those who are 
chfiu^ed to the Aill with inspired thoughts, prefer a 
more peaceful course. Indeed, a little more self- 
knowledge on all hands, would cure us of no small 
share of that pertinacity which leads us to ferment 
divisions in the family of God. # 

We are not pleading for indifference at witnessing 
an invasion of gospel truth. No ; we believe that 
what IB truly the faith of the saints, that is, the sub- 
ject-matter of what has been recorded by inspired 
men as it is to be learned from their language, can- 
not be held too sacred nor contended for with too 
much determination. But, that something else is 
the object of .our contention in most cases, i^y chris- 
tian brethren, we may know from this, that they are 
nearly all positions which involve the destruction of 
each other, and so if one is the truth the others must 
•be false. And perhaps a little more diffidence of our 
judgment, a little more care, and a great deal more 
prayerfiilness, would enable us to distinguish which 
among them is true and which are false. Not only 
so, but if we find in each other a reverence for God, 
sincere repentance for sin, humble reliance upon the 
etonement of Christ f^r salvation, . and an honest de- 
sire to know the truth, even though it should be in 
connexion with very considerable erroneousness con- 
cerning inspired fects, we should rejoice that so much 
of the true light has reached the understanding, as 
is necessary to produce a saving effect. 

It is an infinite cause of gratitude to God that a 
man's salvation does not cfepenia upon the exactitude 
with which his ideas of religion correspond to all the 
nice points of the subject itself, but only upon their 
correspondence with its prominent features. The few 
simple ideas thoroughly grafted upon a man's soul, 
that he is a singer against God, that he needs salva- 
tion, and that it is only from Christ that it can be 

7 
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obtained, are siafficient, like a few lights upon a dark 
and dangerous coast, to conduct bim from the storms 
of the open sea of divine wrath into the haven of 
peace and security. Nor is it necessary that his con* 
ceptions of these should be so distinct^ as to enable 
him to convey them to others in appropriate lan-^ 
guage. There are millions that are imabte to define 
a single quality of food, or assign a reason why it 
should be necessauy to their subsistence, who are 
equally supported by it, with those who have gone 
deepest into the philosophy of the subject. And it is 
the same God who operates in providence that ofi^ 
rates in grace. Aeute^ extended, and accurate views 
are no more necessary to enjoy the blessings of the 
one than the other of these departments. 

A feeling of want, a perception of the soufees 
from which a supply may be obtained, and a willing* 
ness to put forth the efforts necessary to obtain, are 
all that we need to ensure success in either case. To 
excite this feelings therefore, to hold up in the life, 
death, and resurrection of Christ the only soUfree of 
its gratification, and to arouse men to the efforts 
which must be put forth to obtain, wa» all that the 
apostles attempted. We see in them none of thatac* 
curacy of statement, precision of order and arrange** 
ment, or lucid definition, that might have been ex- 
pected, if the salvation of their hearers had depended 
upon the exactitude of their religious notions. They 
have no where spoken as if the saving influence was 
confined to a definite train of conceptions concerning 
the attributes of 60^, the plan of his government^ 
the purposes which He conceived from everlasting 
concerning the events of this world or the final dea* 
tination of its swarming myriads of intelligences, nor 
as if any single or any series of abstractions were 
the necessary conductors of that influence to the hu- 
man mind. No ; they had broader and more im- 
pregnable positions behind which to entrench th&DOr 
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selves, in their assaults upon the stroi^ holds of sin 
and death. 

The story of the visit of God's Son to our world^ 
of his sufferings) death, resurrection, and all the sur- 
prising events that filled up the picture, they deeni^ 
a more powerful means of assailing the understand- 
ing, coiiscienoe, and passions of human nature, than 
all the absteactions of which it is possible to conceive, 
stated with all the clearness of which the mathemat- 
ics would admit. And the event proved that they 
judged correctly. For thousands felt the saving in- 
fluence whose minds must have been in great dark- 
ness concerning the theory of religion. All they 
knew was confined to the &cts which the apostles 
proclaimed in their ears. Jesus and him crucified 
was the sum of their faith. 

If Ck)d had intended that every erroneous view of 
the matter recorded at the dictation of his Spirit, 
^ould be treated with rigor, he would have chosen 
some means of communicating it, that would have 
precluded the possibility of misapprehension. He. 
would perhaps have made a revelation of it directly 
to every human mind,would have repeated it in every 
age ana language of the earth, or, by supernatural in- 
terposition, would have endued the mind with the 
power of intuitive certainty in all matters of religious 
concernment 

The conclusion, therefore, to which we are con- 
ducted, is that the uniformity at which the gospel 
aims is not one of original character, nor of opinion 
and judgment,nor even of impression concerning every 
nice point revealed ; but it is a uniformity of moral 
effect It aims at turning all men from sin to holi- 
ness, from hatred to love, firom the service of the de- 
vil to the service of God, from a life of wickedness 
to one of obedience and truth. It comes to open their 
eyes, and to turn them from darkness tP light, and 
from the power of Satan unto God, that they may re- 
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ceive for^veness of sins, and inheritance among 
them which are sanctified by faith that is in Christ. 
Among those, therefore, upon whom the gospel has 
produced this identity of moral effect, there should 
be a harmony of feeling and purpose. It is utterly 
preposterous that they should stop to contend about 
differences of opinion, peculiarities of genius and con- 
stitutional character or the different modes of operat- 
ing to which they give rise, or any thing else which 
does not amount to a denial of the authenticity of the 
Scriptures,their explicit statements, or their perfection 
as a system of faith and duty. 

The cursory view which we have taken of this 
subject, will enable us to perceive that mistaken no- 
tions concerning the degree of uniformity Which the 
gospel is adapted to produce, and upon which it re- 
quires us to insist, do much to excite and perpetuate 
those dissensions among true christians, which, for 
so many ages, have done discredit to the holy name 
by which they are called. 



\ 
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CHAPTER II. 



Rellgiotts PhUoMphislng. 

We are aware that our subject is conduc^g us 
through a field of discussion that may seem tedious and 
uninteresting. But it is only by descending to the 
latent causes of the present divided state of the reli- 
gious world and spreading them before the view of 
those whose business it is to make it otherwise, that 
the way can be opened to a better state of things. As 
the same soil gives support to poisonous and nutri- 
tive plants, so religious systems and measures as dif- 
ferent from each other as can well be conceived, will 
be found to derive their existence and nourishment 
from the same general principle. When that princi- 
ple, therefore, is annihilated its dependences may be 
expected to disappear. And it is our own opinion 
(and we trust we also have the spirit of Jesus Christ,) 
that no permanent and healthful adjustment of our 
differences can take place, till we submit to the labor 
of examining minutely and dispassionately into the 
principles from which they take their rise. In this 
way we shall probably find means of obviating those, 
(and they are the most of them) which are in them- 
selves reprehensible. 

The practice of philosophizing upon religion, to 
the consideration of which vfe now come, may re- 
quire a more elaborate attention than either the abil- 
ity of the writer or the inclination of the reader will 
admit. Being, however, in our view the pregnant 
source of most of the evils of our present religious 
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cjndition, we see not how we can do justice to our 
subject in passing it over. And though the historical 
.details, and the allusions to men and systems, which 
seem wholly unavoidable in doing any thing like jus* 
tice to our subject, may do much to give variety and 
interest to a discussion naturally dry and difficult, 
yet, we fear they may do still more to disgust those 
readers with whose views or prejudices they may 
interfere. We must, therefore, entreat this class to 
hear us with patience, to judge with candor, and to 
remember that nothing of this kind is said which was 
not deemed indispensemle in making the principles of 
our work clear, appropriate to the state of the world, 
and available to purposes of utility. 

Our remarks upon the practice of philosophizing 
upon religion will be chiefly confined to the follow- 
ing topics — attempts to reconcile the facts of the 
Bible among themselves — to m^odify them, by the 
other materials of our knowledge — to ascertain their 
import by appealing to abstract philosophy or con- 
necting them with the metaphysics — or resting our 
understanding of them, not so much upon philolo^ 
gical investigations^ as upon our sense of what 
would be adapted to subserve the best results. 
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Section L 



Attempts toxeconcUe the fi&cts of the Bible among themiielves. 

The portions of universal truth which God has 
subjected to human inspection, or which are capable 
of being compressed within the grasp of our minds, 
are too limited and detached to admit of our tracing 
out their harmonious connection among themselves. 
The attempt to do it would be as fruitless as that of a 
school boy to discover, by walking through a splen- 
did factory, the mutual play of every wheel and cog 
and band and other implement of the complicated ma- 
chinery by which cotton is reared into a fabric for 
human use. Yea, no comparison of this kind can 
meet the case in hand. For, when immensity is the 
laboratory, and the suns, planets and satellites of in- 
numerable systems make up the visible machinery, 
which is operated upon by spiritual natures 

" The least of whom could wield these elements 
And arm him with the force of all their regions,*^ 

who are too mighty to be conceived, and too remote 
from the media of our knowledge for eye to see or 
ear to hear, or heart to understand ; when this au- 
giist, this stupendous and illimitable field of truth is 
laid open to us, what can we know, what can we do ? 
Our tardy powers could not accomplish during an age 
like that of Methuselah, ^ much as to name the sep- 
arate topics of inquiry, each of which would open to 
a range of exhaustless investigation. 

But with all the circumstances which now limit 
our research and fetter our aspiring knowled^, how 
much reason have even our Newtons to exclaim from 
the sublimity of their elevation, <' we have been mere 
children gathering pebbles upon the shore of the vast 
ocean of knowle<%e." The truths which the wisest 
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of US have gleaned from this iUimitable field exist in 
fragments and parcels, which we are no more able to 
trace out in their connections, than we are to grasp 
the mighty whole. Why these truths should be thus 
and so, or how they are linked amon^ themselves, 
is a vast profound in whose attenuated atmosphere 
our cumbrous means of knowledge will not a mo- 
ment sustain our flight. We cannot proceed an inch 
towards the solution of these inquiries. As Lord 
Bacon observes, " The subtlety of nature far exceeds 
that of sense and understanding, so that our research* 
es at every point leave much more unknown, and the 
conjectures which we are so apt to form about the 
unknown part, doubtless appear to those qualified to 
judge of it as a species of madness.* 

Now, these remarks are as true in their appliqa- 
cation to what God has condescended to make known 
to us by express revelation, as to any other depart- 
ment of knowledge. It is presumptuous in the high- 
est degree to attempt a reconciliation of the separate 
facts of revelation among themselves ; for they are of 
such a nature that there is an inherent impossibility 
that minds constituted as ours are, should be able to 
discover the Unks which unite them into one harmo- 
nious and perfect whole. Before this can be done, 
God must so alter the model of our being, that we 
maybe able to take in a much wider range of con- 
ceptions. 

As an illustration of these remarks, take the two 
facts, both of which are repeatedly stated in the 
Scriptures, that the death of Christ, as to its time, 
manner, means of accomplishment, and all attending 
circumstances occurred in accordance with the pre- 
vious determination and express decree of God ; and 
yet, that those who were concerned in putting him to 
death were in all respects as criminal as if no such 

♦ Novum OrgamuuL 
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previous decree had existed ; and who can explain 
the enigma ? Who can solve the mystery of a man's 
accountability in doing that in view of wluch God ere- 
ated him and certainly knew he would accomplish loiir 
before he had existence ? And yet all this is implied 
in Peter's charjge against the Jews on the day of 
Pentecost. << Him bem^ delivered by the determincUe 
counsel and foreknowledge of God, ye have ]ttken, 
and by wicked hands have crucified and slain." 

There are numerous facts in the Scripture, which 
are similar to the above, but which we need not de- 
lay to recapitulate. For us to waste our energies to 
explain how the sovereignty of God can consist with 
free moral agency, how we can be guilty in bringing 
to pass what he has purposed shall be done by our 
hands, or in settling any question of the kind, is to 
involve ourselves in inextricable perplexities, and to 
lay a foundation for endless disputes, since in making 
our way through regions where we have nothing to 
guide us, each will be apt to fall upon a track of 
thought diverse from all the rest. As the sailor who 
loses his reckoning amid the thick darkness of a mid- 
night storm, so we, in exploring these abstruse regions, 
have nothing to guide our devious way, and nence 
are exposed to continual collisions among ourselves, 
and in the end to the wreck of reason and conscience 
and heaven and aU, upon the dark coasts of doubt 
and infidelity. 

Oh, could we read the fate of former adventurers 
in this region, we should doubtless find among them 
thousands, of the most flattering early promise, who 
have terminated their career in vice and atheism. 
After searching long for the grounds of harmony and 
coincidence between different revealed truths, they 
have at length discovered the impossibility of suc- 
ceeding ; but, alas, mistaking still the proper prov- 
ince of human knowledge, they have confounded 
that impossibility with the certainty that the Bible is 
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fidse, and so have snapped the cords by which it 
bound th^n to virtue, and like Uons escaped from 
Iheir cage, have gone to and fto seeking whom they 
might devour. 

Others still, being less competent to judge of the 
difference between what they know and wluit cannot 
be known, have fallen into the supposition that they 
had discovered .the secret connection and harmony 
of these irreconcilable truths, and thus, have given 
battle to those whose superior discernment qu^fied 
them for controverting their p6sitions, and, under a 
pretence that Christianity itself was equally conceiTi- 
ed with themselves in the contest, have rallied all 
th^ir forces only to make their defeat still more de- 
cisive and disgracefiil. 

And in admtion to the former classes, there is an- 
other to whom Christianity is too dear to be sacrifi- 
ced on account of their inability to reconcile its seem- 
ingly adverse statements ; and hence, the ill effects of 
attempting it, are confined chiefly to the time wasted 
upon that attempt, the distraction of mind which it 
occasions, and to its influence in diverting them 
from more important researches and more usefiil la- 
bors. 

But the worst consequence of supposing it necessa- 
ry to ascertain the grounds of harmony between the 
facts of religion, is its influence in incensing and per* 
petuating &e spirit of controversy. It has led the 
advocates of opposing systems to harp upon the ir- 
reconcilable points which they are able to detect in 
each other. And the effect is always to embroil their 
feelings, and to throw them to still wider extremes. 
This was the case with Wesley and Toplady, both 
of whom, we may charitably hope, are now in heav- 
ea. Topl&dy published a work containing the prom« 
inent points of the Calvinistic system, and Wesley, 
merely by slight changes in the structure of its sen-^ 
tencesy by carrying out its reasonings to what he con« 
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ceived to be their legitimate results, by showing their 
discordance amonof themselves and with the general 
harmonies of truth, and their agreement with posi- 
tions at which even Toplady would shudder, con-^ 
trived to make the principles of the book appear ut- 
terly abhorrent to every reasonable and correct feel- 
ing. The consequence was a rejoinder from Topla- 
dy in a letter to Wesley, which betrays a biting sar- 
casm and bitterness of feeling, which make one blush 
to find among the records of good men. And to such 
an extent was this war, carried that Mr. Toplady, up- 
on learning^ on his death bed that Mr. Wesley and his 
friends had circulated a story that he had recanted 
the Qalvinistic system, could not be satisfied to die 
till he had caused himself to be carried to his pulpit^ 
where, in the presence of his people, he publicly ex- 
posed the fraud, and' declared his dying confidence 
in the doctrines which he had preached. How do 
these men of God now regard the portion of their 
life which they spent in this war with each other ? 

Nothing is more common than such instances as 
these in the history of polemics, a species of warfare 
which has rent more heads and hearts, and sundcored 
more kindred ties than almost any other. There are 
evenup to ^s day, (though less numerous than former 
Jy and chiefly confined to the lowest order of religion* 
ists) a class of preachers in nearly all the sects, who 
seldom enter the pulpit without dwelling largely up- 
on the supposed contradictions in the sentiments of 
other denominations. Their heads have so Uttle of 
the intellectual, and so much of the pugnacious de- 
velopment, that while they are mere pigmies in ex- 
hibiting thought, they are giants in hiirling clubs^ 
But the pertinacity with which these men charge 
certain opinions upon other sects, is fiiUv equalled 
by the promptitude with which they repel tne charge^ 
Indeed, it is a curious fact, that Uttle reliance can be 
placed upon the representation which the differQUt 
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dfusses of rdigionists make conceming eachoth* 
ex's &ith. This is owing in part, no doubt, to the 
practice of ascribing to each otiiier, not the positions 
merely which they profess to hold, but the contra- 
dictions which they are thought to involye, and the 
results to which they are supposed to give rise. 

Now this whole course of procedure is unphilo« 
sophical, unfair, and tends to incense the worst pas- 
sions without doing any good. If a system whose 
positions are above our ability to reconcile among 
themselves must fall to the ground, neither nature nor 
revelation can stand. They both contain many &cts 
whose harmony we shall never see, till the light of a 
more brilliant world opens upon our vision. We 
should be cautious, therefore, not to array ourselves 
against positions merely on the ^ound of our inabili- 
ty to reconcile them with each other. We are unable 
to tell how Paul, after receiving an unconditional 
pledge from God that all on board the wrecked ship 
should be saved with himself, could afterwards say 
of those who were about to escape by the long-boat, 
** except these abide in the ship, ye cannot be saved." 
But shall we presume to make our limited perceptions 
the standard of all truth ? Shall we &x our stakes 
and mark out the course of truth through regions 
which are not subjected to our sway ? Shsdl we build 
dikes along the shores of the vast ocean of knowledge, 
and say to its proud surges, "hitherto shalt thou 
come but no further?" We may do it ; but as soon 
as the swelling current receives new streams from the 
Infinite Fountain, our feeble barriers will give way, 
and truth spurning our puny efforts, will strike out its 
own channels, like the ocean wave. 

That "rolled not back when Canute gave command." 

Notwithstanding the proud pretension of sectarists 
that their system is perfectly clear and without irrec- 
oncilable points, to minds competent to judge they 
will all be found in this respect alike ; inexplicable 
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things, if not springing from their inherent absurdities, 
must attach to them from the nature of the human 
understanding and from the limited materials of our 
knowledge. To have a system firee from these we 
must have one destitute of truth. 



Section II. 

Modifying the ftota of nvelatlaii by thoss «f natoiB. - 

There seems to be with many a feeling of apprehen- 
sion, that if they allow the Bible to speak just the 
meaning which its language conveys when interpreted 
according to the ordinary laws of language, it will 
bring itself under the reprobation of men of sense and 
science. They take the liberty, therefor^ to model 
and prune and soflen down its statements by means 
of the facts which they have derived from nature, his- 
tory, science, and literature, or from other sources, in 
order to save its reputation with such men, or render 
it more palatable to themselves. They throw its 
teachings into the crucible with those notions, which 
they have obtained from sources wholly independent 
of its pages, of what it would be proper for the Holy 
Ghost to teach, and the compounded result they would 
fain pass off as the real meaning of the inspired pages. 
Whereas it would be just as philosophical to correct 
the errors of taste by means of sight, or of hearing by 
means of smell, as to judge of a revelation when it is 
proved to te such, by our other means of knowledge. 
For what is purely a matter of revelation depends up- 
on evidence as independent of all other data of reason- 
ing, as the impressions of one sense are independent 
of those of another. 
It is true that revelation on some points aims simply 
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at Strengthening the impressions of nature. This is 
perhaps its chief object in reference to the moral vir- 
tues. They are the same in the Bible as in nature, 
except that they stand out with vastly greater prom- 
inence and are urged upon the conscience by much 
more lucid and powerful motives. But the points 
about which dissensions arise, rarely respect those 
truths which are common both to nature and revela- 
tion. The duties of justice, love, mercy, truth, re* 
spect to tfie rights of property, purity, filial reverence 
and the like, are too plain and too intimately grail* 
ed upon the moral sense, to admit of opposite posi- 
tions and conflicting sentiments. 

But those truths which axe purely matters of rev- 
elation, such as the origin of evil, tiiie mission, chcor- 
acter and atonement of Christ, the nature of the 
Holy Spirit's work upon the heart, and ppints of a 
like character, have furnished, first and last, endless 
topics of debate. This is doubtless owing in part to 
our being unwilling to measure and define our knowl- 
edge of mem by the sense of the language in which 
they are revealed. What but difierence and debate 
can be expected from appending to this sense, matter 
extraneous to itself, or modifying it by the other ma- 
terials of our knowledge ? What is supernumerary 
to the meaning conveyed bv the terms of the revela- 
tion, originating as it must nom minds between whose 
habits or materials of thinking there is little or no 
uniformity, cannot fail to produce an endless diversi- 
ty of results. Could a number of chemists, one of 
whom puts iron into his crucible with his gold, 
another copper, another zinc, and a fourth lead, ex* 
pect that the compound would give the same result 
in every case? Whatever modification the state- 
ments of the Bible on subjects above human reason, 
receive from the knowledge derived firom other 
sources, will serve to tarnish their lustre, just as 
every admixture tarnishes gold ; end as the nature 
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and degree of this modification can be determined by 
no fixed rule, but depends whdly upon the caprice 
of different minds, there is no calculating the number 
or extent of the differences, which will spring up 
among a people who take such liberties with the in* 
spired text. To prove the verity of our remarks, we 
need only advert to the endless differences of opini<m 
that have first and last existed among christians, a 
large share of which, as all know who have looked 
into the subject, took their rise firom this species of 
religious i^ilosophizing. 

The results of such a mode of treating revealed 
truth, are similar to what L(Mrd Bacon, in the depart* 
ment of physics, calls <^ idols of the tJieatre," wluch 
are those false notions that arise firom the tenets of 
philosophers, and perverted demonstrations. <<All 
the philosophies not founded upon the inductive sys* 
tem, like so many stage plays, represent nothing but 
theatrical and fictitious worlds.^' So in relisioua 
reasonings, all our ideas of things of which we nave 
no means of knowledge but supernatural revelation, 
that do not exactly accord in form and degree to the 
sense of the language containing the revelation, lead 
to results equally theatrical and fictitious with pert> 
verted demonstrations in the natural sciences. The 
terms of the revelation, as we propose hereafter 
more fiiUy to show, must be examincMi as we study 
nature, according to the true principles of inductioUi 
or our conclusions can neither be true nor uniform. 
Appending extraneous matter, while it cannot altef 
the thin^ m itself, will only s^rve to introduee &lse- 
hood and error into our conceptions* 

Many seem to feel in regard to the Bible, as a sci- 
entific man might be supposed to, towards an ignor- 
ant wife, afraid to have it speak its own language 
lest its weakness should be betrayed. They are un- 
willing to hove its plain statem^its go forth without 
being fenced around with their own interpretations^ 
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or that its light diould shine except through the 
shaded medium of their own reasoning. This asser- 
tion must be explained away, that one softened down 
and the whole tinged with their own hues, or it can- 
not be understood ! But the question of the divine 
original and the consequent perfection of the Scrip- 
tures as a guide to faith and duty, being once settled, 
then, all we hove to do is to acquaint ourselves with 
the precise import of its teachings ; and with that 
conform our sentiment and practice as implicitly as 
we do to the facts of nature. 

To allude to the illustration of a former chapter, 
we do not want to understand the nature of the pro- 
cess by which extraneous substances become incorpo- 
rated with our bodies before we consent to eat ; but 
millions daily receive food with as much confi- 
dence as if they understood all the mysteries of this 
{process. We build houses, construct rail-roads, di^ 
canals, and conduct innumerable branches of busi- 
ness, with reference to the attraction of gravity and 
the other laws of matter, though we know nothing of 
them beyond a few specific developements. And 
why should we not act on the same principle in rela- 
tion to the facts of the Bible ? Having ascertained 
that God speaks to us in that Book, why not conform 
to it& precise statements as implicitly as to the laws 
of nature, or as if we could unfold all the grounds of 
harmony between its useful and sublime truths? 
Why should it be deemed £iny more necessary to 
trace out their connection with each other, or with 
the other materials of our knowledge, than to ascer- 
tain the grounds of harmony between the latter, or 
how they stand related to revealed truth V After all 
our researches, can we tell why God has spoken as 
he has, or wherein he ought to have spoken differ- 
ently ? 

Now, my brethren, we imagine that when we have 
learned to treat the Bible as a book of ultimate facts, 
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Mid to realize our inconqietence to understand their 
mutual relations, and when we implicitly conform to 
what is written, without any modification of it by 
what we have learned from other sources, one of the 
chief obstacles to all desirable union among ourselves 
will vanish, and by the most natural process in the 
world, we shall slide into similar modes of thought, 
feeling, and action. 



Section III. 

tCetaphtllcalTkeolQgF— Origin and Danger of the practice of Involving questions of 
fUthand duty in the results of abstract philosophy. 

Anothei circumstance which has contributed to 
produce endless dissensions among christians, is their 
oft repeated attempts to settle questions of faith and 
duty by appeals to the intricacies of mental philoso- 
phy. Desirable though it may be to prosecute our 
investigations into the laws and operations of mind ; 
and tempting as this branch of study is to many ; 
for, as Hume observes, " it is with some minds as 
with some ladies, which being endowed with vigors 
ous and .florid health, require severe exercise, and 
reap a pleasure from what to the generality of man- 
kind, may seem burdensome and laborious ; " yet the 
evils of allowing the facts of religion, or the princi- 
ples of moral obligation, to be at all involved in the 
result of such studies, are innumerable. It is not 
against the study itself that we speak, but against 
darkening by its subtleties, things which are perfect- 
ly clear upon other grounds of reason and evidence. 
God has addressed his laws of nature and revela- 
tion, not to that acuteness of perception which qual- 
ifies a man for metaphysical research, but to the 

8 
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conscience and common sense of mankind. They 
are equally adapted to the rustic and the philosopher. 
And instead of receiving any aid from metaphysical 
research, as it has been generally prosecuted, their 
hold upon the conscience has rather been weakened. 
The metaphysi<5^ of not a few involve them in laby- 
rinths of error from which they never escape. Be- 
cause their little minds, forsooth, cannot bring to 
view to their own satisfaction, all the latent princi- 
ples in which religion and moral obligation have their 
foundation, they take hold with their reckless puny 
hands of these pillars of virtue, in the manner though 
not with the strength of the blind Samson, with tifie 
mad intent of demolishing the whole fabric. And 
with a zeal worthy of a better cause, they labor to 
ingulph in one conmion ruin all the institutions of 
of law both human and divine, to cure man of that 
morbid sensitiveness which renders him the victim of 
remorse or religious hope, and thus to bring him 
back to what they conceive to be a state of nature. 

What has ojftener involved men of feeble minds 
and unsettled moral principle in the darkness of in- 
fidelity, than the practice of suspending questions of 
duty upon the results of abstruse inquiry? Or to 
what source have infidels oftener appealed, from the 
time of Hobbes to this day, in their zeal to make con- 
verts to their cheerless principles, than to this? 
Hume's thrust at theologians, (to which we are sorry 
to say they have exposed themselves,) we may retort 
upon himself and his coadjutors ; for who ever made 
more frequent appeals to such uncertainties than them- 
selves ? The metaphysics, he observes, are not pro- 
perly a science, " but arise from the fruitless efforts 
of human vanity, which would penetrate into sub- 
jects utterly inaccessible to the human understanding, 
or from the craft of popular " systems of infidelity, 
" which, being unable to defend themselves on fair 
groimd, raise these entangling brambles to protect 
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tbeir weakness. Chased from the open country, these 
robbers fly into the forest, and lie in wait to break in 
upon every unguarded avenue of the mind, and over- 
whehn it with " the pollutions of vice, the uncertain- 
ties of unbelief, and the cheerless prospect of utter 
annihilation. Abstruse philosophy as hitherto studi- 
ed has been the lurking place of infidelity. No re- 
gion could be more congenial to this hideous mis- 
shapen abomination, than one so murky, chaotic and 
confused. 

Too much countenance also has been given by 
christians themselves, to this practice of perplexing 
questions of faith and duty with the intricacies of 
mental science. For, after going over the other 
grounds of argument in defence of their conflicting 
systems, they have carried the war into the chaos of 
mietitphysics, 



-" a wild ab3rss 



Of neither sea, nor shore, nor air, nor fire, 
Bat all these in their pregnant causes mix'd 
Confusedly." 

They have attempted to explore the fluctuating re- 
gions of thought, catch the passing images of secret 
emotion, pry into the causes of volition, settle the 
questions of freewill and necessity, ascertain the 
ffrounds of moral obligation and duty, or the sources 
from which they arise, and thus to decide the nature 
and movement of every intricate cord and wheel of 
the human machine, with the kind and degree of 
control to which it is subject from superior powers. 
Not only so, but they have embarked in these subtle 
inquiries in a manner to beget the belief, that the 
stability of religion and virtue depended upon the re- 
sult. In this way they have done injustice to their 
own cause and to religion itself. For, whatever at- 
tention we may think proper to bestow upon abstract 
philosophy ; whatever opinions we may form con- 
cerning the determination of the will, whether it be 
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by fhe last dictate of the understanding, by the strong* 
est motive, or by a self-determining power, or tp 
whatever conclusion we may arrive on any question 
of the kind, the idea should ever be prominent in 
our own minds and should be made so to others, that 
the foundations of religion and moral obligation re- 
main unchanged. In this respect they are like the 
shining of the glorious sun, which continues the 
same, whether that lujninary be, as some suppose, a 
vast ball of fire, or whether it be^ as others suppose, 
opaque in itself but «irrounded by an atmosphere of 
luminous clouds whose emanations convey light, life 
and warmth to our world. A. diflference of hypoth- 
esis in this case cannot alter the magnificent reality ; 
nor should it be allowed or supposed to do it in 
the other.* 

The Bible employs not the least care to accommo- 
date itself to any metaphysical theory ; it takes no 
notice of them whatever ; its facts stand upon a ba- 
sis entirely independent, a basis of revealed testimo- 
ny, which is to be judged of by the ipeaning of the 
language in which it is communicated, and hence 
they are incapable of being either weakened or con- 
firmed by the result of abstruse investigations. And 
our sense of moral obligation is certainly never 

• We wish it to be distinctly understood that our object in this 
section and those which follow upon this subject, is neither to refute 
or establish any metaphysical position whatever, but simply to hold 
up the whole subject in such points ot view as seem to us best cal- 
culated to show that it ought not to direct or control our theological 
investigations or concluvsions. The principles which we glean from 
this department, whether true ©r false, have no more right to-model 
our idea of any feature of that system of faith and duty which de- 
pends solely upon supernatural revelation^ than they have to model 
out ideas of botany or mineralogy. We object not to philosophiz- 
ing upon Volition, moral causation, or any other part of the mtel- 
lectual or moral machine, provided we suifier not the result to in- 
troduce incertitude and confusion into our religious thinking — for 
just in proportion as it does this, it will serve to split up and divide 
the energies of Gkni's people between confliaing theories. 
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Strengthened, though it is sometimes (weakened hj 
• the uncertainties to which they conduce. • U VLobhe^ 
was made an infidel by mealis of these subtle inquir- j^ 
fes, it is certain that the piety of Edwards stood ui)on 
a basis entirety independent of his metaphysics. « 
Hence it is utterly preposterous to encoii^age the be- 
lief that it is, in the province of any metaphysipal 
theory,* either to unlock the meairing of God's word, 
to strengths the tie^ of moral oBhgation, or the do* 
minion of virtue mAd truth over - (he character of 
man. ' • 

But the countenance which cl^istians have given 
to infidelity by interweaving religion with mental* 
philosophy, Ras been trifling compare^ with the mii^ 
chief ^whic^ it has dbti^ to thenBelves, either in the 
way oi fefnfenting dispute;!, or foreclosing the possi- 
bility of an amicable adjustment of ''those which had ^ 
sprung fh)m othei^ources. TSiismaybeseenfrointhe 
controversy upon freewill and necessity. The in- " 
troduc^on of this subject ^iBtpbn the* area of polemics ' 
is owing to Itl Siqpposed connection VMi that of pre« ' 
d^tttia^on and decrees. *It foisad place even so ear- 
ly dte tbe time of 'Augustine in his controversy with 
Pelagius. The first in favor of predestination, and 
the other agaihst it, after having exhausted their othef 
sources of axffument, appealed to thQ laws and oper-^ 
Utions of the human mind in^^defence of their fespec-*^ 
tite positions. Pelagius contended that the freedom 
with which men*act is an evidence that they are not 
controlled by higher power, and tlfat their actions ; 
could not be the result- of previous determination or 
decree, — ^iJiat if thtfy were, accotmtabMity concerning 
diem would be destroyed, sinoe blame cannot be ascrib- 
ed to any thing that occurs as a cons0(;[uance of'aii 
irresistable decree ; while Augustine took directly the 
opposite ground contending that predestination, de- 
crees, and irresistable grace do iibt intfiny wise in- 
.terfere ^vith tht freedom or accountability of man. 
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'ykis controviarsy raffed with great fiiry for many 
yeiTs, dimwin^ all the interests of the church in ita 
tram, and proancing the most blighting results. 
Between this period and the Reformation, thiere in- 

• tervened a number of c^nturies^ in which, the dark* 
ness was too profound to adiiut of Attention to points 
so jDurely intellectual, as those which this contarover- 
sy mvolved. ^ The* movement of the human -mind 
liad been so long relrogirade^.that it had become inca- 
pable of any other than the baby disputes about 
s«int-days, beads, isna|[esy and the other mummeries 
of the Catholic worship* Almoit the sole inklii^g of 
melj^physic^ which existed throughout this most pro- 
^nd period, were confihed to the senseless rant of 
a Dun Scotus,'a Thomas Aquinas^ and of like '^an- 
gelic," and ^' most subtle 4octors." Dark as the night 

of metaphysical controversy may have been, we learn 
from this period^ that the darkness ei a menial imbe- 
tsility too great to admit of such controversy, is still 

* mere gloomy and profottad. Better that the i&|nd 
' ebould rave wkh giant strength and spend itself u^n 

unavailing labors, then that its nns^trong eneiipes 
should 8i& (o repese under the dark eoiteiee^ of 
ignorance and foUy. 

, No sooner, however, had the impetus of 'the Ae* 
fCHrmation begun to act upon man, and' to ewalie bis 
dormant ener j^ies to the achievment of brilliant deedS| 
then the old controversy upon the subject of predestia* 
alion and decrees, free-will aadneeeesityylbeeanie the 
rallying point oft both sides of the meet rithly stored 
and powerM nunds* Frem the genius of Galvin who 
flung the gauntlet in his able defence of predestina- 
tion, it was to be expected that i£ aay attempts were* 
made to counteract the influenee of hie wcHrk| the 
jstruggle wotiid be mighty and long ecmtimied. And 
so it has proyed. And, though in moel lespeets dis- 
asli^us^. this sftrug^ has without doubt elicited eaore 
or less truth both in the departnieat of metaj^yeiee . 
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and theology. Bi^t as we remarM^ '^'^^P? ^^ mind 
would unquestionably have succeeded, td the DcoCi- 
pancy of a- much broader ^erri^ory A^tJiin the pre- 
cincts of darkilessy had the X^s^i Upended upon the 
defence of imnatural^ poskiqps in this controversy, 
been directed to the "uBltrammeled investigation of 
truth, by means of the materials which God has 
placedtAPfithin our ^each/ That subordinate benefits 
may have resulted fr^m the inryust wars which have 
deluged the nations in bloGd,.c.an!iot be plead in their 
defence, nor siflta^reasdu'^&r agqin iepeating them. 

Caivin in his vieVs of predestination took much 
hi^er ground ''tban those of* the present agevw4io 
bear his name. He denominated it '5the decree of 
God, by which he bath determined, in himself what 
he would have becomaof^sT^fety individual of mankind. 
For they ate not all created with a^irailar destiny j *i 
bul eternal life ie (Ordained io% some, and eternal dam-^ 
nation for ot^ersl- Every man, therefore, bfing cte- ' 
ated fc»r one or the other ol these ends, we say, is ^e- * 
destinated either to life or to death," The tocsin of as- 
satdtupon these^strong positions, was at length sound- 
ed by AHb^iitis, who opposed to thein ^ theory, how*- 
ever, at no ferther remove fipbm -Calvin's, than ttiat 
which is ncfw held by tte great hody of Calvinists. 
Bitt }m ISras soofi followed by others^ both upon the » . 
Contiilent and in England, whose horror of predes- 
tination drove them to a much wider exti^eme. tn' 
their efforts to .Kpose the abomination of decrees, 
and the collateral topie of liuimn dej^avity as ccm- 
-sistmi^ in aix inability to^ keep the commandments of 
God, or lo repent and bell^eve the'ffospel, after havite 
ekhatisted all their xesouxqes . ot arojument natum 
and revealed, and all the stores otqieological sAid 
'ecclesiastical learning, they plugged into^ the subtle- 
ties of nietaphysics, endeavoring to show from the 
intern^ constitution of man the Impo^ipibilitf that 
jsaA doctrines ebould be true. 
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. But their' opp<$nents, nothing daunted by tfan 
change . ift the seat of the war, pursued them into 
I these murky ^tangible regions, and both appealing to 
the secret springs of action, and to the intricacies ol 
moral causation, for arjpments in defence of their res- 
pective theories, " addressed^or fight unq)eakabW 

" Thus under groand they fought in dismal shade ; 
Infernal noise ; war seemed a civil game 
To this ufMToar ; horri|l confnsioit heap'd 
* Upon confusion r^se.'^ 

Unfortunately thdse contests begtln to race be- 
fore the inductive philosophy had shed its radiance 
upon the walks of ^science. H«noe, though #bie 
'principal champions xm both sides were "acute in 
the highest^ degree, and endued with a wonderful 
power of thinking, they yet, by a mistaken direction 
of their powerSj'wastea themselves in ^atdless logo- 
mochiej, and displayed more of a teazing subtlety 
than of philosophical depth." * The most distorted 
pictures of moral liberty were drawn, on the one hand, 
as consisting in indifference, or in choosing where 
there is no choice, and in a self-determining power 
or a power in the agent to determine with or against 
motive at pleasure, axui that too when he has no pleas- 
.ure one way or the other ; while on the other hand, 
. man was represented as having lost his free agency 
since the fall, that his inability to do the will of God, 
rendered it impropej: to enjoin upon him the duty of 
belifeving the gospel or tp exert holy volitions, and 
that he could be restored to his free agency only by a 
special act of grace. 

After this controversy had raged for one or two 
centuries, the %onor of settling, so far as it can be 
done, the chief metaphysical questions which it in-, 
volved, was reserved for Jonathan Edwards of New 
England, than whom no man perhaps ever had ^ 
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clearer view of abstruse truth, or a k«ener insight 
into the secret springs of human action. His vork, 
however, owing to its hostile position against the Ar- 
minian metaphysicians which his situation probably 
rendered unavoidable, consisted more in clearing the 
atmosphere of abstract theolognu- from the misty con- 
cations with which previous writers, as Chubb, 
"Wiiitby, the Scotch plulosophers and others had in- 
vested it, than in building upon the real principles of 
human nature, that available, inductive, and matter- 
of-fact theory which his noble mind must have ap- 
proved, if left to its unbiassed play. The warmest ad- 
mirers of Edwards, among whom we reckon ourselves 
not a whit behind the very chief, will, we imagine, 
accord to his work upon the Will,* less merit as a 
guide to the best mode of conducting theological in- 
vestigation, or even of prosecuting our inquiries into 
the nature of man, than as a means of training the 
mind to acute thinking, and to severe habits of intel- 
lection. By conducting us through a course of clear, 
consecutive, and una^nswerable reasoning, upon a sub- 
ject as abstruse as any other upon which man ever 
obtruded his adventurous footsteps, a subject too which 
all previous reasoners had contributed to encumber 
with a mass of confiised, absurd, and chaotic materi- 
als, he has furnished us, not only with an illustrious 
examjple of the power of continuous thought through 
regions remote from the ordinary media of knowl- 
edge, but also, with all the truth and all the definite 
conceptions, which we shall probably ever be able to 
glean from this uncertain and intangible line of in- 
quiry. The object upon which he set out, of clearing 
the system of Calvinism from the in]|)utation of be- 

♦ Oar remarks in this article have exclusive reference to his work 
entitled ** A careful and strict inquiry into the modern prevailing 
notions of that freedom of will which i& supposed to be essential to 
moral agency, virtue and vice, reward and punishment, praise 90d 
blftme.'* 
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ing unable to stand the test of metaphysical scrutiny 
or of being adverse to the laws of moral and account- 
>able action, he has accomplished in so masterly a 
manner, that he has left his opponents 

"Of their native fSgor drained, 
Exhaasted, spiritless, afflicted, falien." 

No one, who has ever mastered the arguments of Ed- 
wards on this point, could have the effrontery to in- 
sist fiirther upon this imputation, or the temerity to 
meet him on the field of metaphysics and encounter 
the resistance of his well nerved arm. 

But we think it will appear in the course of this 
work that the two systems of Calvinism and Armini- 
anism, contain positions for which no basis can be 
found in the legitimate materials of theological in- 
vestigation, and that the line of reasoning through 
which they have conducted their respective advocates 
in their course of mutual assault and defence, has no 
other tendency than to confuse sfid embarrass our 
thinking upon subjects about which our internal con- 
sciousness, our conmion sense, afid the plain language 
of the Bible leave no room for doubt or misapprehen- 
sion. Hence, the faults of Edward's reasonings, or the 
unhappy results to which they have conducted subse- 
quent mquirers, did not arise jfrom himself, but from 
tiie nature of the subject which he had taken in hand,or 
from the remote position which that whole line of in- 
quiry occupies in relation to the only materials which 
axe available to purposes of faith and duty. Pene- 
trating and capacious as were the powers which he 
had at conunand, and illustriously as he has dis- 
played themin carryingsense and argument intoa de- 
partment which had rarely been approached but with 
rant and nonsense, yet, who can make strait what 
God has made crooked ? or who can open what He 
has shut in from our ai^iring knowlec^ ? What hu- 
man mind was ever gifted with sufficient power to 
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dive into the mysteries of moral causation, and 
bring out principles of a character so clear and com- 
manding as to shape every feature of the inspired 
subject-matter and control the whole science of the- 
ology ? To say that Edwards has failed to do it, 
therefore,is only saying that he was man and not God. 
Nor should we say even so much as this, did not 
truth seem to make an imperious demand that, in oui 
efforts to harmonize christians, we should do our ut- 
most to disentangle their thinking from all the results* 
near and remote, of abstruse inquiry. 

If any are disposed to embark in such inquirieSy 
however, it should be done with the express under- 
standing that no principle of duty and no revealed 
truth, can receive therefrom the least increase or dim* 
inution of the strength and conclusiveness, which 
they derive from their own proper grounds of reason 
and evidence. Here is our s^ongest objection to the 
manner in which Edwards has conducted his reash 
onin^, that he should have felt them to be so impor- 
tant m the science of theology, or that he did not 
leave the impression throughout that no truth neces* 
sary to life and godliness could be affected by the re* 
suit. If he had taken those plain statements oi the 
Bible regarding the sovereignty of God, which the 
metaphysicians had been laboring to impugn as hos- 
tile to the freedom of moral action, and then, had 
met them on their own grounds of reasoning, not be- 
cause those statemeEts were not iklready suffieiatitly 
attested by the Spirit who dictated them, but simply 
fer the purpose of disarming captious reasoners, and 
tuminff their own weapons against themselves ; if he 
had taken this course, I say, his work might have 
embodied all its present strength and power of argu- 
ment, with none of the unhappy tendencies which its 
history has displayed. Collecting all the principal 
facts of Scripture bearing upon the sovereignty of 
God, he might have proceeded in the spirit of the fol« 
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lowing address to his opponents : '< Gentlemen, such 
and such are the statements delivered to us under the 
seal of inspiration and miracles ; and thus and so 
are your ideas of their hostility to the freedom and 
accountability of man : now, it is not because these 
statements need such labors to confirm them, that I 
consent to meet you on the area of metaphysical phi- 
losophy and conduct their defence on your own prin- 
ciples of warfare ; for they stand on grounds of evi- 
dence which are independent of this abstruse depart- 
ment : but I do it to show you that the modes of ar- 
gument by which you endeavor to assail them, or to 
foist upon them a sense which their language will 
not bear, may, by the most natural process, be turned 
to the defence of those statements in their most lite- 
ral construction, and to the overthrow of your own 
positions.'' 

By allowing such a principle to give tone to his 
work throughout, somewhat in the manner of Butler 
in his Analogy of natural and re^realed religion, he 
might have brought the masterly strokes of his pen to 
bear upon the ateurd cause of his opponents, without 
drawing in his train the incertitude, perplexity, and 
other evils which have arisen from the impression 
that the integrity of revealed statements, or ftmda- 
mental principles of faith and duty, are involved in 
the result of this mode of reasoning.* This impres- 

• Since writing this chapter, we are happy in having met with an 
able article on this subject, in which ideas similar to our own are 
entertained of the utility of Edwards' work. The writer says, 
** Does it relieve us from no difficulties respecting the divine fore- 
knowledge and an universal providence ? Does it throw no light 
upon certain dark, and to us otherwise, inexplicable passages of 
Scripture? In this latter respect, we cannot help regarding Ed- 
waras' work somewhat in the same light with Butler's analogy. It 
appears to us in reading it. that we are made acquainted with 
another series of analogies between the disclosures of inspiration, 
and the actual constitution of the world !"— [Essay on the genius 
and writings of Edwards, prefixed to a London edition of his works, 
hy Henry Rogers, p. 36. 
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sion, under which religious writers have employed 
their pens, and their readers have perused their 
works, and which seems to have extensively prevail- 
ed from an early period of the church, maybe a chief 
source of their mischiefs in theology, which, we ex- 
pect to make appear, have been perpetrated by the 
mataphysics. And in imputing to Edwards the error 
of having written his work under the guise of this 
false impression, it is only saying that, like other 
men, he was borne away by the predominant spirit of 
his time. The established course of theological in- 
vestigation had been such for ages, that a mind as 
gifted even as his could not, in the circumstances 
m which it was called to act, disabuse itself of this 
impression, — an impression which subsequent events 
have taught us to regard as without foundation in 
fact, and which, in our opinion, must be so viewed 
throughout the christian world before its dissensions 
can cease, or its conflictinff interests be adjusted. 

From the remarks which we have thus adventured 
upon so distinguished a name as that of Edwards, a 
name connected with the chief influences which, un- 
der one form or another, have given direction to our 
systems of theology since his day, some may be curi- 
ous to know whether we have the audacity to inti- 
mate a desire that his labors in this department 
should be superseded. To this we reply — by no 
means, — his labors will always be valuable, both as a 
metaphysician and theologian, provided we learn to 
distinguish between those which belong to the one 
and the other of these departments, and expunge 
from them those ideas of the dependence of the latter 
upon the former, with which Edwards has encumber- 
ed his work. His metaphysics to those who are fond 
of such speculations will furnish a rich repast, and his 
religious writings must always have place among the 
choicest uninspired contributions to the science of 
theology. Of his work upon the Will it is difficult to 
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speak too hig^hly as an instrtunent for exercising rts- 
ing intellect. Though the region through whidi he 
wanders is inaccessible to most minds, and quite des- 
titute of fruit to stren^en christian principle or 
nourish the pious affections, yet, any one who will 
take the trouble to follow his track, will be amply re- 
paid by the noble specimens of acuteness and talent 
with which he will meet, or by seeing the prodigious 
power with which the most difficult, perplexed and 
involved materials have been wielded. 

Who would not feel himself repaid the labor of 
visiting those massive pyramids, which, from ages 
immemoricd, have towered sublimely above African 
sands, even though he should bring away with him 
the conviction that the human wealth and muscle 
which were exhausted upon their erection, mi^ht 
have been turned into more available and productive 
ehannels ? Or, to employ a figure more apposite to 
our purpose, suppose an invading foe should entrench 
himself amid the broken, uncouth, and inaccessible 
fastnesses of a mountainous region, would not this 
fact be sufficient of itself to impel the invaded power 
to carry their pursuit into the same region ? Yea, 
might they not collect all the wealth, science, art, and 
resources of the realm, within the precincts of that 
barren waste, for the erection of towers, fortifications, 
and other means of assault and defence, that thus they 
might dispossess the insidious foe from his dubious 
lurking places? And then, who could Uame posteri- 
ty should they occasionally ramble into that region, 
ffiur from the abodes of men, in order to view these 
monuments of former power, or even should they oc- 
casionally take draughts from them in executing their 
own plans of architecture ? Such, in our view, were 
the metaphysical labors of Edwards. Wandering 
through a murky and barren region in pursuit of a 
race of subtle, dubious, and misty enemies, and bring- 
ing his giant strength to bear upon their final route 
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«tid overthrow, how could it be otherwise than that 
he should leave Jbehind him traces of thought worthy 
the attention of all succeeding generations ? 

Our idea is, not that his labors are useless, but 
simply that they never would have been called for, if 
religious reasoners had confined themselves to their 
legitimate materials, and that it is a great instance of 
folly to suppose that it was possible for him or any 
other man, to derive from metaphysical philosophy 
the means of interpreting God's word,, or of giving di- 
rection to the course of theological thinking. As a 
bulwark against most absurd and confused skir- 
mishings between a certain description of theologians,, 
his work is invaluable. It has silenced the endless^ 
carjring of a class of reasoners who knew not what 
they said nor whereof they affirmed. So far it has 
done nobly. But as a means of dispelling the mys- 
teries of accountable action, or as a clue to the actual 
operations of human nature, its success is, to say the 
least, somewhat more questionable. It would be 
true that all the radii of a circle are equal if there* 
were no circle in the universe ; so Edward's theory^ 
with the definitions which he has given, would re- 
main true, though there were no intelligent natures: 
in the universe, the phenomena of whose volitions 
it would be adapted to explain. It is only when the- 
ory concurs to facts, or is adapted to give some useful 
bearing to our thinking upon a given amount of actu- 
al phenomena, that it can be of much service. But 
this is hardly to be expected from a line of inquiry so 
remote from facts as the one through which Edwards 
conducts us. 

There is much truth and force in the following sen- 
timent on tins subject, contained in an article which 
appeared some years since in a foreign Review : " Men- 
tal philosophy can consist of nothmg but facts ; and 
it is at least as vain to inquire into the cause of thought^ 
as into the cause of attraction. What the ntunber and 
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nature of the ultimate &cts respecting mind may be^ 
is a question which can only be determined by experi^ 
eftce : and it is of the utmost importance not to allow 
their arbitrary multiplication, which enables some in- 
dividucds to impose on us their own erroneous or un- 
certain speculations as the fundamental principles of 
human knowledge."* 

In like manner, the facts regarding the operation of 
the human will are invested in too much mystery to 
admit of their being unlocked by any general princi- 
ple. They must be viewed in detail. To undertake 
to explain phenomena so varied, intricate, and com- 
plex by a single principle, such as that the action or 
volition uniformly takes the direction of the strongest 
motive, would be like making a single axiom the test 
of all truth in any department of physical science. 
But by those at all acquainted with the history of the- 
ology since the time of Edwards, it must have been 
observed, that his theory of moral causation has more 
or less incorporated itself with the whole science and 
been the starting point of some of its principal systems^ 

But perhaps my reader may be a preacher of the 
gospel, and may have tested the practical utility of 
the distinction between natural and moral ability and 
inability, natural and moral necessity and the like ; if 
so, let me ask, have you ever been able by means of it 
to rivet any more firmly upon the conscience of the 
sinner a sense of his accountability or of the guilt of 
his sin ? Have you not found the obtuseness of com- 
mon minds such as to render so nice a distinction 
impalpable and utterly unavailable to all purposes of 
utility? And among those to whose more keen and 
microscopic vision you have made it perfectly plain, 
how many have been made to feel by means of it the 
force of religious truth ? How many have cried out 
under these metaphysical sermons, " Wretch that I 

♦Edinburgh Review October 182L p. 237. 
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am ! I am undone ! for I now see that my guilt is 
great for , being morally unable to do that to which 
my natural capacities are fully equal ! " If this dis-» 
tinction has ever produced the least tendency to such 
a conviction, either the writer is unable to appreciate 
the influence of this kind of preaching, or else the 
specimens which have fallen under his observation, 
have not been of a character to test its real quality.^ 

But it may be objected to these remarks, that since 
it is a truth capable of the clearest demonstration, that 
a man must necessarily be governed by the strongest 
motive, seeing he cannot choose against choice nor 
will what he does not upon the whole, prefer, why 
may we not make use of this truth in our endeavors 
to make him choose what is good ? To this we reply^ 
that though all endeavors of this kind are founded in 
our persuasion of the power of motive, yet, there is an 
important distinction betweep spreading motives be- 
fore the mind to produce in it the choice of what is 
good, and that of philosophizing upon the manner in 
which the mind acts in view of motive. It may be 
necessary in persuading a sick man to take a certain 
medicine, to tell him how excellent it is, how many 
it has cured, and how sure it will be to cure him. But 
what would be gained by saying to him, " Sir, are 
you aware that you are governed in every case by the 

* We must not be tinderstood to intimate that this distinction is 
without foundation) but only that it can sabserve no good purpose 
in the presentation of religious truth. The object ^ich leads to 
such an extent of reasoning from the palpit, about ability and inabili- 
ty, the ground of duty and moral obligation and kindred subjects, is 
no doubt good. It is designed to strip the sinner of those excuses 
which are founded in a plea of inability to believe the gospel. But 
there is an ultimate question on this subject which is yet to be settled, 
and that is this, whether such an acute mode of reasoning is the true 
way of gaining this object. It seems to us that it rather begets, than 
represses this captious spirit. We hpd better do as Paul did,* leave 
such objectors to decide the matter between their consciences and 
God. His answer was, " But, O man, who art thou that repliest 
against Gk>d."— See Romans 9. 1% 20. 
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strongest motive ; that you cannot prefer differently 
from what you do prefer : that the strongest motive 
is all that in the mind's view which leads to a partic- 
ular act of choice or causes it to prefer one thing be- 
fore another ; and now we have a medicine that will 
cure you if you prefer upon the whole to take it, but 
if not, you will find it impossible to take it, and so your 
death will be as inevitable as if there were no remedy 
for your disease in existence. But mind ye, sick man, 
your inability in that case, will make you a self-mur- 
aerer." Each of these propositions might be true ; 
but is such the course to which nature would prompt 
in a case like this ? Is it the course to which inspir- 
ed men resorted, in their endeavors to induce in sin- 
ners the choice of what is good ? 

No : the Bible contains not a sentence, from which 
any man competent to judge of the meaning of words, 
could infer that the necessity of obeying the strongest 
motive, ever entered the mind of inspired teachers. 
And they certainly in no single page of their writings 
agitated the subject of moral causation. As they 
have not done it, therefore, in their reUgious labors, 
why should we? And if we agitate it at all, ought it 
not to be simply as a matter of curious investigation, 
which is no way important to any point of faith or 
practice ? There is a vast amount of truth which 
Ood has not seen fit to embody in his word, and has 
thus shown that however valuable it may be in other 
respects, it has no essential bearing in a religious point 
of view. Shall we therefore be wise above what is 
written, and undertake to give it such a bearing, or in- 
corporate in the basis of our moral and religious rea- 
sonings the dark, intangible, and fugitive results of ab- 
stract investigation? 
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Section IV. 

Metaphysical theology— Theories of moral causation— their tendency Illustrated 

fhtm ftcts. 

Nothing but the most deiberate conviction that chris- 
tians can never be uniform in their views and feelings, 
so long as they allow the results of abstract inquiry 
to have place among the materials which control their 
theological thinking, and nothing but our incapacity 
of devising any other method than the one we have 
chosen to make this appear, could induce us to throw 
out the remarks which we have made and are to make 
upon this subject. If we are in error, we pray God 
to counteract the pernicious influence of what we have 
to say, but if riffht, that he would endow us with the 
ability of transferring our convictions to others, in a 
manner to secure their benefit and His glory. And 
we must entreat the reader, not to judge of tne merit 
of this chapter by what it is in itself, but in view of 
our work as a whole. 

Though the metaphysics are much less in vogue 
than formerly, yet the writer fancies that he can detect 
their influence, variously modified and compounded, 
in every rel^ous system which is now competing for 
the popular fevor. No division of the christian world, 
has yet learned to confine itself, to what we conceive 
to be the only legitimate materials of religious inves- 
tigation. And presumptuous as we may be deemed, 
truth seems to demand the exposure, that all the prin- 
cipal positions about which cluristians have been con- 
tending for ages past, and all the most considerable 
weapons with which they have conducted the strife, 
are both entirely foreign to the legitimate province of 
theology. Consequently the noble specimens of talent 
which this strife has called into requisition, and the 
untold benefits, which must be conceded to have, in 
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some pointsof yiewresultedfromit,are intennixedwith 
influences whose flow to posterity must be counteract- 
ed, before the pea#e of ctuistians can^ever be secured. 
But it is a most difficult and deUcate work to expose 
these influences, without incurring the censure of ar- 
raying ourselves against those characters and princi- 
ples, which, though identified with them, deserve to 
have place among the choicest recollections of depart- 
ed.years. Such is the unenviable task, which we have 
proposed to ourselves in this article, and which, much 
as we might desire it, we cannot hope to execute in a 
manner to meet the views of all our readers. 

Presuming that if the man ever lived, who could 
have brought any valuable contributions to the science 
of theology from the department of metaphysics, 
President Edwards was that man, we employ his 
writings as a means of showing, that this whole field 
of inquiry is so indeterminate and uncertain, that 
God never could have suspended upon its results any 
principle or consideration which is necessary to lire 
and godliness. " The rules of morality are too deeply 
rooted in human nature, to be shaken by every veer- 
ing breath of metaphysical theory. Our moral sen- 
timents spring from no theory* They are as general 
as any part of our nature, the causes which generate, 
or unfold and nourish them, lie deep in the imaltera^ 
ble interests of society, and in those primitive feelings 
of the human heart which no circumstances can 
eradicate."* 

In prosecutinff the task which we thus propose to 
ourselves, thougn we make no pretension to philoso- 
phical precision in the use of terms, we hope to 
speak in a way to be understood. Prom the remarks 
of a former section, it will be seen, that whatever val- 
ue we might attach to Edwards' work on the Will in 
other points of view, we allow it none in theology, 

*£(Uiibttrgh Review Oct. 1821 p. 255. « 
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except so &r as it may be used to disarm those cap- 
tious reasoners, who pretend to ha^ found in the na- 
ture of man or in the laws of accountable action, 
groundsfor impugning that class of inspired statements, 
which respects the divine sovereignty and decrees, 
or those eternal purposes which God purposed in 
himself concerningthe moral events and ultimate des- 
tiny of this world. We now speak of the work as a 
whole, without meaning to imply that its subordinate 
particulars may not be turned to other valuable purpo- 
ses in this science. 

Our first and weightest reason for regarding his 
work in this light, is, that facts have shown that its 
ultimate principles are capable of being convertedy 
with equal show of propriety and truths to uses the 
most opposite and conflicting, as well a^ most hos* 
tile to the interests of piety and virtue. These prin- 
ciples were the key-stone of the infidel doctrine of 
&te ; they were the grand pillar by which Hoi^ins 
propped his cheerless theory in making God theX^rea- 
tor of every sinful volition as much as he is the 
Creator of the world ; and thus, by a course of rea- 
soning in which it is as difficult to detect any flaw 
as in that of Edwards himself, they have been em- 
ployed to sustain systems as abhorrent as can well be 
conceived. If therefore, we are forced to believe that 
there is something wrong in the application of these 
principles, in the extreme cases to which we have al- 
luded, though we can not tell how, why may we not 
conclude the same in regard to Edwards' reason- 
ings? 

As long as we keep in the neighborhood of the 
simple elements of knowledge, such as intuitive 
trudis, sensible impressions, facts of revelation, rec- 
ords of history, together with those properties of bod- 
ies in which physical science has its foundation, we 
are in little^danger of essential divergences from truth. 
Slut whou we launch out into the open sea of abstruse 
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philosophy, where we have none of these stars to 
guide our courUp, there is no conjecturing the 
track we shall describe,or the unknown wastes through 
which we shall wander. 

The doctrine of necessity as applied to moral ac- 
tion, appears to have been projected or first formally 
insisted Upon, by the acute but infidel Hobbes of 
Malmsbury,the personal friend of the immortal Bacon. 
He was the first to apply Bacon's principles to the 
laws and operations of mind : and he did it with so 
much success, as Robert Hall I think has observed, 
that Locke,Hartley, Hume,the Scotch metaphysicians, 
and most that followed, have been more or less in- 
debted to his discoveries. 

The necessity which Hobbes advocates is express- 
ed in the following terms : " That which necessitates 
and determines every action is the sum of all things 
which being now existent, conduce and concur to the 
production of that action hereafter, whereof if any 
thing were now wanting the effect would not be 
produced." Edwards, if our memory serves us,had not 
read Hobbes' " Essay on Liberty and Necessity, " at 
the time of writing his '^Inquiry concerning the 
Will," and it is therefore remarkable that he should 
have slid into almost precisely the same definition of 
necessity. He calls it the necessary connection be* 
tween the choice or action and the strongest mo- 
tive. " By motive " to use his own words, " I mean 
the whole of that which moves, excites or invites the 
mind to volition, whether that be one thing singly, or 
many things conjunctly. Many particular things may 
concur anounite in their strength to induce the mind ; 
and when it is so, all together are as it were one com- 
plex motive. And when I speak of the strongest mo- 
tive, I have respect to the strength of the whole that 
operates to induce to a particular act of volition, 
whether that be the strength of one thing alone or 
of many together. Whatever is a motive, in this 
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sense, mitet be something that is extant in the, view 
or apprehension of the understandings or perceiving 
faculty." 

Thus, the substance of what Hobbes means by 
necessity, is the same with what Edwards means by 
it. Hobbes supposes that there is a necessity that the 
action, (choice or volition all meaning the same thing,) 
should be as it is, so long as " the sum of all things 
which being now existent conduce and concur to its 
production," (meaning only motive because nothing 
else can concur to this result ;) while Edwards sup- 
poses that there is the same necessary connection be- 
tween the strongest motive, or the whole of that 
which is " extant in the view of the understanding " 
" inducing to a particular act of volition," and that 
act itself, as there is between the subject and predi- 
cate of a proposition. Here " the sum of all which 
being now existent," of which Hobbes speaks, con- 
tains precisely the same idea expressed by Edwards 
as " the strength of the whole of that which is ex- 
tant in the view of the understanding, whether it be 
one thing alone or many together." This « sum of 
all " or this " strength of the whole," is the subject of 
the proposition, of whichi;he predicate is, that it " con- 
duces and concurs to the production of that " partic- 
ular " action " of a moral agent to which it gives 
rise ; or as Edwards expresses it, " that operates to 
conduce to a particular act of volition." 

Hobbes has appended to his statement the idea, 
that " if any one of this sum of the all things exist- 
ant," which concur to produce the action, were want- 
ing, the effect would not follow ; that is, that particu- 
lar action would not follow ; but instead of it the 
agent might perform some other and perhaps direct- 
ly the opposite action. And Edwards fiiUy concurs 
in the same sentiment, though the idea is not prom- 
inently expressed in the passage which we have quot- 
ed. If the subject of a proposition be altered, how- 
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ever, the predicate must be as a matter of course. 
If any prominent item in the concourse of causes 
which lead a man to commit a murder, were want- 
ing, for instance, the murder would not follow ; but 
on the contrary, the want of that item in " the sum 
of the things," or in "the strength of the whole" 
which "concurred," or "operated," to produce the mur- 
der, might have so materially changed the current of 
inclination in the murderer, as to lead him to per- 
form some signal act of service to the life of the mur- 
dered person. 

Such is the key-stone both of Hobbes' doctrine of 
Fate, and of Edwards' theory of the Will. It is 
true that the idea of distinguishing between natural 
and moral necessity, did not occur to the mind of 
Hobbes ; but that makes no difference, provided the 
necessity which he ascribed to moral action were the 
same. And that it was the same, that is, that it was 
moral and not natural necessity, consisting in the 
certainty that the mind will choose what seems to it 
upon the whole preferable, and not in forcing a man 
against his will, every one must see who carefully 
examines his work. This appears from his defini- 
tion of necessity itself, as contained in the quotation 
already given. What produces that necessity, he 
says, is sdl that which l>eing now existent concurs 
to induce a moral agent to act in a particular manner. 
But what ever does this, but motive in determining 
the choice or preference ? And the motive being as 
it is, the action, both he and Edwards suppose, must 
necessarily follow. That Hobbes had no reference 
to a necessity which urges men forward contrary to 
their inclinations, or to what they upon the whole 
prefer, is evident also from his explicit statement, 
"That it is consultation that causeth a man, or that 
necessitates him, to choose to do one thing rather 
than another." By which he doubtless means that 
the man weighs ana balances between the conflict* 
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ing motives in his view, in order to ascertain the 
course he had better take, and when he has ascertain- 
ed the one he thinks to be preferable, there is a ne- 
cessity that he should choose it, and not that he should 
pursue it whether he chose or not. Edwards says 
that the acts of the will must " be necessary with a ne- 
cessity of connection and consequence ; because 
every act of the will is some way connected with the 
understanding, and is as the greatest apparent good."* 
Hobbes supposes it necessary, that the man after con- 
sultation, should choose what seems upon the whole 
best, or that he should act in accordance with " the 
sum of things," which concur to give direction to 
his actions. Hence the two systems rest on precise- 
ly the same basis. 

Now, we wish it distinctly understood, that we no- 
tice the fact of this identity, between two systems so 
widely different in the design of their framers and in 
their tendency as a whole, not because we suppose it 
can prove either of them true or false ; but simply, to 
show that the results of this mode of reasoning cure, 
from the necessity of the case, so conflicting and un- 
certain, that God could never have designed their 
incorporation among those truths on which he has 
suspended the piety, virtue and salvation of mankind. 
Little good can be expected to accrue from estabUsh- 
ing the doctrine of necessity ; and nothing certainly 
could be gained to the science, either of morals or re- 
ligion, by effecting its overthrow. No : let it remain 
to the latest a^s the strong hold of metap&jrsicians. 
It is well if m so miry and bogffy a region, where 
no rest can be found for the sole of the foot, one jut- 
ting eminence is discovered, to relieve the tedium oS 
theu- sinking benighted journey. Let them fortify it 
as the home of future wanderers in these abstruse 
regions, make it the impregnable depot of their for- 
ces, and from it issue forth to scour all the tiain. 
But for Heaven's sake, brethren, for the sake of all 
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that is dear in religion, or plain in our obligations 
and duties, let not this position be deemed of much im- 
portance in the investigation of revealed truth, in 
our pleadings with men to be reconciled to God, or 
in determining the objects of our faith. 

By a survey of the past and present consequences 
of allowing it to have influence in these respects,, 
sufficient reason will be found, we imagine, for 
this exclamation. Owin^ to the deep mysteries that 
do now and must ever mvest the subject of moral 
causation, and indeed of all kinds of causation, this im- 
pregnable position of the metaphysicians may be turn- 
to almost any account. Infidels and christians, with 
equal show of truth and propriety, cover their ad- 
verse positions under its impregnable fastnesses* 
Conflicting theories of religion, also, find here their 
rallying point. Hence, may be seen the various 
uses, to which the doctrine of moral necessity is ca- 
pable of being converted. 

The philosopher of Malmsbury, who was the first, 
as we have seen, to discover and occupy this strong 
hold of the metaphysics, made it subsidiary to his 
doctrine of absolute fate, and to his theory of virtue 
as consisting in submission to a power we cannot re- 
sist.* Moral obligation, in his view of it, is that 
which is produced by the power of one being to en- 
force his commands upon another. The obligations 
which we are all under to God, arise solely from his 
power to j[X)ntrol the actions and determine the des- 
tiny of, m. 

Hence, he does not stop with showing the necessa- 
ry connection between " the sum of the things exis- 
tent" and the actions to which it gives rise; but pro- 
ceeds, to trace this concurrence of causes on which 

**' That extraordinary man," obsenres the Edinbargh Reviewer, 
^^ had 9lone the boldness to exhibit these principles in connection 
with their odious bat strictly logical conse^nces" — Oct. 1881^ p. 
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the action immediately depends, to a former concur- 
rence of causes, and that to a former still, till he 
reaches the Cause of all things, who, by holding the 
utmost link in the chain, determines all the motions, 
impressions, and various eflfects which are produced 
by means of it upon the human agent. " This con- 
course of causes" he observes, meaning that train of 
motives which immediately gives rise to a voluntary 
action, " whereof every one is determined to be sixcn 
as it is by a like concourse of former causes, may 
well be called, (in respect they were all set and or- 
dered by the eternal Cause of all things, God Almigh- 
ty,) the decree of Gfod."* And he goes on to say, 
" But that the foreknowledge of God should be the 
cause of any thing, cannot be truly sard, seeing 
knowledge is knowledge, and knowled^ depends on 
the existence of the things known, and not they 
on it." 

Thus, by an easy transition, moral necessity was 
made in the hands of this shrewd skeptic, to termin- 
ate in the doctrine of absolute fate. Like the figures 
in a puppet show, men advance or recede, go up or 
down, and throw themselves into this or that atti- 
tude ; or they choose vice or virtue, act well or ill, 
embrace what is true or false, just as the Almighty 
hand behind the scene pulls the wires of motive, or 
disposes the circumstances which give direction to 
conduct. 

And there seems to be a natural afiinity between 
the doctrine of necessity as applied to moral action, 
even according to our most moderate ideas of it, and 
the ultra and gloomy positions of fatalism. And 
though this may not be a valid objection to the truth 
of that doctrine, since things mayappear to us related 
which are in themselves totally different, it should 
certainly teach us caution in regard to introducing^ 
them into our moral reasonings. 

* Liberty and Necessity, p. 380, 28L 
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A3 an evidence of such apparent affinity, we may 
appeal to Edwards' own theory, together with the 
results to which it has conducted his followers. For, 
though the sure connection between the strongest 
motive and the choice of the agent, is the immediate, 
it is far from being the ultimate point of his theory. 
Indeed, this connection, indissoluble as it may be, 
can afford no satisfactory clue at the ultimate sources 
%f human conduct, — or it does not in itself explain 
the reason of one man's acting in one way, and anoth- 
er man in another. To be told that a man's choice 
is as it is, because his strongest inclination or motive 
is so, or that he chooses thus rather than otherwise, 
because he is upon the whole so inclined, would af- 
ford about as much satisfaction to a mind disposed to 
be inquisitive on this subject, as the Indian method 
of accounting for the support of the earth, by repre- 
senting that it rests upon an elephant, the elephant 
upon a tortoise, and then leaving us to account as we 
can for the manner of the tortoise supporting himself. 
When we have been conducted on this abstruse 
line of inquiry, to the conclusion that a man's choice 
must necessarily be as the strongest motive, we wish 
then to take another step as much as we did the first, 
and inquire how it should happen that the strongest 
motive is as it is, rather than otherwise. Why did 
not some other of the many conflicting motives in his 
view, crowd itself into the first rank? By what 
means does that particular inclination which finally 

fovems, acquire its overpowering strength? Is it 
y means within, or beyond the agent's control ? 
■^ If we appeal to Edwards' theory for an answer, we 
shall find that his morale is closely allied to natural 
necessity, if not identijied with it. He supposes 
that those causes, which contribute to render any par- 
ticular motive or inclination the strongest, are order- 
ed and disposed by an Almighty hand, with the ex- 
press view of producing just that result and no other. 
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And he offers argtinients to show, that it would be in* 
consistent with the character of God, not to have or- 
dered those events which render it necessary that 
men should sin. <* If it would be a plain defect of wis- 
dom and goodness in a bein^," he observes, "ii#t to 
choose that should be, which he certainly knows 
it would, all things considered, be best should be, 
then it must be impossible for a being who has no de- 
fect of wisdom or goodness, to do otherwise than 
choose it should be ; and that for this very reason 
that he is perfectly wise and good. And if it be 
agreeable to perfect wisdom and goodness to choose 
that it should be, anil, the ordering of all things su- 
premely and perfectly belongs to him, it must be 
agreeable to perfect wisdom and goodness to order 
that it should be." Thus, he reasons, that God is 
bound to choose what is upon the whole best, that if 
sin were not so God would not permit it to exist ; and 
if it is for the greatest good, it is ri^ht that he should 
not only permit, but that he should choose to have it 
exist ; and if it is right for him to choose to have it 
exist, it is right and necessary that he should take 
measures to secure its existence.* 

To show what uncertainty attends all such reason- 
ing, and hence the danger of running questions of 
faith and duty up to such extremes, we must be per- 
mitted here to pause and make two remarks. 

In the first place, a mode of reasoning, so remote 
from the primary elements of truth, is not only liable 
to be abused to the worst purposes ; but it will una- 
voidably lead, both to conflicting results and to false 
principles in interpreting the word of God. Slight 
and almost imperceptible changes in the terms or in 
the process of ratiocination, will give directly op- 
posite conclusions. We might inquire, for instance, 
what we are to understand by God's being bound to 

• Inqairji p. 347. 
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choose what is upon the whole best ? Is it simply, 
that all God's ways are ordered by the most perfect 
wisdom and goodness? If so, the bare statement 
of the proposition, without this acute process of rati- 
ocisaHon, carries its own conviction with it. More* 
over it is instantly seen to accord to the teachings 
of the Bible. Or, are we to understand by it, that 
God looked with complacency upon the introduction 
of sin and misery among his creatures, as objects of 
his previous choice ? Do you mean to say that the evil 
of the universe, is as pleasing to God, and that he was 
as much bound to choose it, as the good ? If so, we 
must demur at the assumption, because it contradicts 
the plainest evidence of inspiration. God every 
where expresses different views and feeling in re- 
gard to the desirableness of sin, as a means oi promot- 
ing the great designs of his government, from what 
he does of holiness. Or, is it the design of this reas- 
oning simply to show, that God is both able and dis- 
posed, so to control every event that may arise to 
thwart his plan of government, as to counteract its 
tendency and convert it to his own use ? If so, we 
see not how the statement itself could be objected to^ 
however much we mi^ht deprecate such an abstract 
mode of arriving at this result, when it might be so, 
much better sustained by an appeal to revealed testi- 
mony. That the wrath of man and all events, ad* 
verse as they may be to God's plan, will be convert- 
ed into a means of his praise, is one of the glorious 
truths of revelation. We think, however, that by a 
careful induction of all the inspired statements relat- 
ing to this subject, it would be found that they will 
not bear the construction involved in the reasonings 
of Edwards. They would hardly justify our saying, 
that the perfections of God imposed on him the ne- 
cessity of " ordering that sin should be," or taking 
measures to secure its existence, as a thing calculated 
upon the whole to promote the greatest good of the 
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anivserse. All that can be educed from the Bible on 
this subject, by fair induction, we are willing td ad- 
mit, but not a particle more. We cannot trust the 
conclusions of human reason and philosophy on sub- 
je(43 so subtle, and yet, in their assumptions, '^ vital 
to the interests of morality and religion. 

Or, is it the design of this reasoning to m,ake it ap- 
pear, that, as God intends by the production of the 
universe to display his own glory, as the' highest pos- 
sible end which he coulH propose to himself, so he 
was bound to adopt a course, to make that display as 
full and perfect as possible ? Does Edwards mean to 
say, that if God certainly knew that sin would dis^ 
play his glory less than a universe of unmixed holi- 
ness and happiness, it would argue a defect of wis- 
dom and goodness in him to suffer its existence? If 
so, we have only to say that this is aprecarioujs mode 
of reasoning. For, even admitting that a universe of 
co-existent good and evil, would do less to display 
God's glory Sian one of unmixed good, still, he might 
without any infringement of his own most perfect 
attributes, have given being to the former, for this 
reason, that other motives than a regard to the display 
of his glory might have determined his choice. Hqvy 
are we able to tell, but that a Being of infinite wisdom 
and goodness,, might have judged it undesirable to 
make the fullest possible display of himself? Did 
not the system of created things have a beginuing 1 
If so, God must have existed from eternity, up to me 
moment of that begiuning, without making anp dis- 
play of himself. If therefore, he was then perfectly 
wise and good in not displaying himself at all, why 
may he not be so still, though the system by whicn 
he makes this display be not adapted to do it to the 
fullest possible extent ? He may have in his own in- 
finite mind, reasons for " holding back the face of his 
throne and spreading a cloud upon it," or for adopt- 
ing a plan less calcidated to display his eternal attri- 
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butes, than some other that he might have devised. 
Nothing is more precarious, than to reason' from what 
we judge to be consistent, or inconsistent with the 
wisdom and goodness of Grod. ' How do we know, but 
that the Infinite Mind may have within himself, in- 
terests so vast, that, in comparison with them, the 
whole system of created things, stupendous as it ap- 
pears in our view, is no n^ore than an atom compared 
with the whole material universe ? 

Or, is it the design of this reasoning to show that 
God did the very b^t he could in the construction of 
the universe? If so, we must deem it still more 
doubtful in its tendency. How do we know that all 
the resources of the infinite Mind were called into re- 
quisition, in draughting and executing the universal 
scheme of things ? Creation, extended as it may be 
supposed, is finite; but God is infinite. Are we 
therefore to suppose, that an infinite God has exhaust- 
ed all his resources upon a finite system of things, so 
that there remains with him no possible means of 
good which he has not exerted ? Is it impossible for 
him to augment the perfection of an object, finite in 
itself, and necessarily infinitely inferior to himself? 
This is what no man can prove. If God, therefore, 
has in himself stores of goodness and expedients for 
increasing the perfection of the universe, which have 
not been called into requisition, then the system which 
he has chosen is not the very best which it is possible 
to conceive. What evidence have we that the pres- 
ent scheme of things, is not merely the stepping stone 
to some fiiture system, which is to be inconceivably 
more perfect? Perhaps the same advance from a 
less to a more perfect state, is to be expected in the 
system of existing things as a whole, that we now 
see in some of its parts. Hence, the hypothesis that 
God has made as perfect a universe as he possibly 
could, and has exhausted upon it all the resources of 
his in£nite Mind, has never been, nor can it be prov- 
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ed. This reasoning, therefore, may be true and it 
ttiay be false, though the probabiUty is, every thing 
considered, that the results to which it conducts us, 
owing to the remoteness of the subject from tha prov- 
ince of the human under^anding, have a gretgjj: in^ 
termixture of error than of truth. * 

In the second place, there are reasons for believing 
that the very existence of a moral government, or of 
creatures with the capacity and in the condition to 
deserve praise and incur blame, rendered their expos- 
ure to the commission of sin and to its consequent 
punishment, unavoidable. In other words, the power 
and liberty of sinning, seems to be an essential element 
of moral action. For, where is the merit of doing 
right, in those who have not, and never had, the abil- 
ity to do otherwise ? A being who has always been 
in such a state, would be incapable of moral action ; 
for where there never was a power of incurring 
blame, there never can be a power of deserving 
praise. 

And it is not only theoretically probable that it 
would be so, but practically true, that among those 
in this state, a part have incurred blame and a part 
d€served praise, and hence good and evil coexist as in 
the actual state of things. Instead of its being true, 
therefore, that God's choice was between a universe 
of unmixed good and one of coexistent good and evil, 
was not his choice rather, between a universe to be 
wholly govjemed by brute force, or one of intelligent 
beings capable of moral action ? We can see no alter- 
native, but that there should have been no moral gov- 
ernment, or some such state of things as actually ex- 
ists, llence, that God should have reared into being 
all the elements of moral rule, with the distinct per- 
ception of the evils that should result from doing so, 
in preference to those simply which are only qualified 
for a government of force, is by no means surprising, 
tidnce the virtue, deeds of merit, and capacity of moral 

10 
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and intellectual enjoyment, to which they gire rise, are 
without doubt sufficient to overbalance all the eyiLs of 
transgression. His having done it, however, does not, 
upott this h3rpothesis, imply that choice that sin should 
exist, and that adoption of measures to make sure of 
its exiistence, for which Edwards pleads ; but it im- 
pi ies only a preference that amoral government should 
exi^t, notwithstanding the liability to evil which its 
existence should involve, or even the actual introduc- 
tion of evil to which it should open the way, rather 
than that immensity should be peopled with beings, 
who should be only capable of a government of force. 
And so, evil is not to be regarded as a necessary part 
of the scheme of things, which God originally chose, 
but as a disturbing influence tending to thwart that 
scheme, and against which it could not be perfectly 
secured, without extracting all its moral elements. 

But how absurd is it to philosophize upon things so 
entirely beyond the limits of our knowledge, things 
that can never be approached, but by conjectures as 
discordant as the different casts of thinking in the 
minds with whom mey originate. That this inter- 
mixture of abstruse reasoning with religion and duty, 
should have led to such absurd extremes, and that the 
religious systems which are the offepring of this un- 
holy af&nity, should involve so many remote and 
doubtful ckssumptions, is no inconsiderable argument 
againi^ the whole ground occupied by Metaphysical 
Theology. '^ Secret things belong to God,but reveal- 
ed to us and our children," is an inspired thought, that 
ought forever to have deterred the church from enK 
barking in such speculations. 

Without a further counterpoising of conjecture!^ let 
us return to the point upon which we set out, that 
Edwards' moral, seems to terminate in natural necessi- 
ty, and to be in its ultimate, as well as in its immedi- 
ate point, precisely like the system of Hobbes. From 
the above quotations it will be seen, that though Edr 
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ijrards defines necessity to be the sure and fixed con- 
nection between the action or volition, and the strong- 
est motive, he does not stop here ; but proceeds fur- 
ther to show that the assemblage of causes, which coa* 
tribute to render one motive stronger than all the rest, 
or which make up its component parts, were ordered 
and arranged by Almighty God with the view of pro- 
ducing just that result, whether it be good or evil. 
And he goes into an argument to show, that it is not 
inconsistent with the Divine character to take meas- 
ures to secure the performance of a wicked action, 
and so to obviate the objection to his theory which 
might arise from this source. Now, this is precisely 
the system of Hobbes ; for he ascribed the arrange- 
ment of the concourse of causes which made the ac- 
tion necessary, wholly to the Divine hand. The only 
dijSTerence is, that while Hobbes resorted to this mode 
of reasoning, for the purpose of destroying moral obli- 

fation and sapping the foundation of virtue, Edwards 
ibors to show that it is, not only compatible with vir- 
tue, but indispensable to its existence. Hence, while 
the basis of their reasoning was essentially the same, 
the objects in the two men were as different as faith 
and infidelity. But what is more common, than for 
different minds to deduce opposite conclusions from 
the same principle ? It only proves, what we before 
stated, that the theory of moral necessity is capable of 
being turned to almost any account. 

Furthermore, this system of moral, seems • to ter- 
minate in natural necessity ; for the causes that make 
up the component • parts of the strongest motive, are 
arranged entirely independently of the agent, and 
are no way subject to his control. If a man sUdes 
from the edge of a precipice and nothing intercepts 
his course, there is a natural necessity that^ he should 
fall to the bottom. However much he might choose 
to stop, it would be in vain. Gravity is a force, 
over which the will could have no control, under 
such circumstances. 
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But suppose the man were to rise at midnight, en- 
ter the dwelling of a neighbor, massacre him, and then 
rob and bum his house ; and suppose the motive in- 
fluencing him to so foul a deed, depended upon an 
assemblage of incidents and circumstances which had 
been operating from his childhood, and over which 
he had no more control than over the force of gravi- 
ty in his fall from the piecipice; where would be the 
diflference in the two cases ? Why, there would be 
this important difference, that the force of ^avity 
would not conquer his desire not to. fall, while the 
incidents and circumstances, which gave stren^h 
to the motive leading him to commit the mur&r, 
would overcome his desire not to commit it. In the 
one case, he would be forced a£[ainst his will, and in 
the other, his will would be led captive. 

But then, these incidents and circumstances were 
arranged in that precise manner, without his choice, 
and without the least power on his part, to produce a 
different arrangement : and it was done too, when 
his heart was so remote from any intention of mur- 
der, that if he had been consulted, and could have 
known the foul deed to which they were carrying 
him, he would have chosen a different arrangement, 
just as much as he would have chosen to resist the 
power of gravity, so as to prevent the consequences 
of falling to the bottom of the precipice. "What is 
the difference, therefore, between the two cases? 
Why, in this view, it is reduced simply to this, that 
though the man's desires are equally against the force 
that 16 conducting him to the unhappy termination 
in both cases ; in the one case he is sensible of that 
ferce, so as to be able to choose concerning it, and in 
the other he is not. He can be so sensible of the 
force which is hunying him to the bottom of the 
precipice, as to wish that it might be counteracted, 
while the arrangement of the incidents and circum- 
stances leading him to commit the murder, was so 
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entirely^fbeyond the reach of his knowledge, that 
there was a natural impossibility in the way of his 
having any ehoice about it. The motion of falling 
might be in itself pleasant, and independent bf the 
hurt occasioned by its termination, might be as much 
an object of his choice, as the current of influences 
bearing him forward to the commission of the mur- 
der. But with the knowledge of that hurt in his 
mind, he cannot choose it ; nor with the knowledge 
of the murder, before the disposition to commit it is 
confirmed, could he choose to yield himself to the n 
influence leading to its commission. His natural 
ability to know the result in the one, and his natur- 
al inability to know it in the other, is all that re* 
mains to account for the difierence of choice in the 
two cases. 

How do natural and moral necessity, therefore, 
seem allied to, and confounded with each other? 
How mysterious that a government of law, with all 
its imputations of merit and demerit, and all its ac- 
tual awards of desert and punishment, should have 
no other basis than this intactible distinction. It 
seems to us after all, that one who is eagerly desirous 
of penetrating to the extreme source of moral action, 
or of those volitions which God esteems virtuous or 
vicious, can obtain little satisfaction from this theory 
of moral causation. It is too much like the proposi- 
tion, that a particle of matter may be infinitely di- 
vided ; which, though abstractly and mathematically 
true, is to us practically impossible, and so, difficult ' 
to be turned to any purpose of utility. He finds in 
himself an instinctive consciousness, that the things 
wherein he is blame or praise-worthy, are, in some 
unknown manner suspended upon his own agency, 
to a degree that sets this theory at defiance. Not a 
few also, who resign themselves wholly to the results 
of this mode of reasoning, as facts prove, fall under 
the influence of a secret and insidious fatalism ; re- 
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gaiding all their intellectual and moral moviements, 
as the product of causes as much above and beyond 
themselves, as those on which the changes of season, 
or other processes of the visible world depend. And 
if these results do not undermine the foundations of 
virtue and religion, it is perhaps less owing to their 
own inherent tendencies, than to those moral senti^ 
ments which are too intimately grafted tipon our na^ 
tures, to admit of their yielding to the attacks of a 
hostile philosophy. 

Owing to these facts, therefore, though we are un- 
able to break a link in Edwards' chain of ratiocina- 
tion, or gainsay his conclusions, is it not safest and 
best to confine ourselves in our religious reasonings, 
to those more obvious materials which we find in the 
plain sense of Scripture, and in the consciousness 
and common sense of mankind ? In having given 
this abstruse mode of inquiry such an extent of c<h1'» 
trol in theology, as we have done for centuries past, 
and especially since Edwards reduced its materials to 
form and order, how have we sowed the seeds of dis- 
cord among brethren? How have we ne^tected 
those processes of legitimate reasoning, for which we 
find a basis in the materials finnished us by the 
Spirit of inspiration ! Up to this day, how fearfiil is 
the war which different portions of the christian famr 
ily are wa^iog against each other, because the com-^ 
binations of thought which they have educed from 
this murky region do not accord? One party would 
fain torture all others into a belief that sin is nothing 
but action in view of motive ; another would force 
upon us the opposite belief; and so we meet, and so 
we clash, and so we defeat the benevolent designs of 
our common faith, and so we help the cause of our 
adversaries; when, if either party were to succeed, it 
would neither increase our knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures, nor our acquaintance witfi the arts of holy 
living. 
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Section Y, 

Mjlaiihyiaol Thealog^. Tendencies of Edwards' theoir mthe iimisof 

his successors. 

The followers of Edwards soon discovered that 
there was no stopping midway in the system, by &s- 
cribing to God merely the arrangement of the causes 
of moral action. They therefore proceeded to resolve 
into His direct agency and sovereign will, all hu- 
man volitions whether good or bad. Hopkins in 
speaking of liberty observes, that it consits in volun- 
tary exercises, not in something antecedent in our 
minds, by which those exercises are determined. To 
place liberty in what precedes and produces our acts 
of choice, is to place it in that in which we have no 
concern as a^nts, as we are no more active in that 
which precedes our exercises of will or choice than a 
rock or a stone.* And he goes on to say that God 
did all to produce sin that he did to create the world. 

The sinner is indeed the cause of sin in that sense 
that it is his own voluntary action. But still, there is a 
cause why he should so act rather than not. Some- 
thing must have taken place previous to his sin, and 
in which the sinner had no hand, with which his sin 
was so connected, as to render it certain that it should 
take place. " It is said that God merely permitted 
evil : then his permitting it is the cause, and is really 
decreeing that it shall take place."t Indeed, " to say 
that God merely permitted sin is to say that it had no 
cause, for a negative cause is no cause. Would God's 
permitting the world to exist be admitted as a cause 
of its existence ? His permitting evil to exist suppos- 
es that there was some positive energy by which it 
was produced. What is this energy? Does it exist 
in Ood or in the creature ? If in the creature, whence 

♦ Sjrsttm of Diviuity Vol 1. p. IS$. t Ibid. p. 160. 
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is the origin of this positive cause ? Is its origin in 
itself; or in the creature ? Or must we go l^k to 
the first cause ? If either of these suppositions be ad- 
mitted except the last, we are involved in the absurd- 
ity of sin being the cause of itself. If God permit' 
ted the existence of sin he willed it, he did all to 
produce it that he did in creating the world ; for in 
the latter he only said, Let it be, there being a cer- 
tain connection between his willing an event and its 
existence. He is the cause of evil 3ierefore the same 
as he is the cause of any thin^." Such are the re- 
sults to which the theory of Edwards conducted his 
pupil ! 

And those which have followed in the same line 
of reasoning, since the time of Dr. Hopkins, as Dr. 
Enmions and others, have carried the matter to equal 
extremes. That God has foretold nothing which his 
glory does not require him to fulfil, that his predic- 
tions tell us what his heart is fixed upon, that he will 
pursue all such things to the utmost of his power, 
that his bringing to pass some events demonstrates 
the truth of his bringing to pass all events, that every 
sinfiil as well as every holy volition is produced by 
the direct energy of God as much as the creation of 
the world, and that the glory of God" and the good of 
the universe, depends upon its being known that his 
heart • and his hand are concerned in every event 
that takes place, are favorite positions with the men 
of this school.* 

Hence, Edwards' theory of necessity has been car- 
ried to a much ^eater extreme than Hobbes ever 
dreamed of carrymg his. For, while the latter sup- 
posed that God is only concerned in arranging the 
various concourse of causes one by one from which 
the volition proceeds, till it reaches the result which 
it is intended to subserve, the advocates of the former, 

* See Emmons' Sennoas. 
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have ascribed all volitions, whether ^ood or bad, not 
to intermediate agencies, but to the du'ect and imme- 
diate exertion of divine Power. And it is curious 
to observe the ingenious methods, by which these 
good men contrive to interweave their ideas of faith 
and duty, with positions more ultra than Hobbes 
deemed necessary to establish his skeptical doctrine of 
absolute fate. While they all concur that the cause 
of our volitions is wholly beyond our control, and 
produces its result upon us by a necessity as absolute 
as that which governs the motions of the spheres, yet, 
that we are to blame for having those volitions, be- 
cause, they tell us, the morality of our actions is no 
way concerned, in the causes which produce them. 
" Moral liberty consists," according to a statement 
already quoted from Hopkins, and Edwards express- 
es the same, " in voluntary exercises, and not in the 
causes which determine them." But we do not rea- 
son thus in human jurisprudence. The crime of se- 
duction is imputed, not to both the parties concerned, 
but to the one who contrives, by various ingenious 
methods, to obtain the consent of the other. And 
owing to her being exposed to such arts in control- 
ing the decisions of her will, we consider the seduc- 
ed unfortunate, rather than criminal. But God's 
power to control the decisions of our will, must be 
vastly above those which one creature is capable of 
employing upon another ; and why, therefore, if all 
our volitions are the result of his own positive agen« 
cy, may we not also claim to be considered unfortun- 
ate rather than criminal ? 

But the manner in which they contrive, upon their 
system, to clear God from the imputation of evil, is if 
possible, still more ingenious. " Though God," says 
Hopkins, " is the cause of evil he cannot be evil him- 
self, because the cause must exist before its effect. Evil 
is the effect,and it is therefore certain that there could 
have been no evil in its cause, becaugp it would bo 
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supposing that the effect existed before the cause. 
Moral evil cwinot be the cause of evil any more than 
an effect can be the cause of itself." Why not say 
also that holiness, goodness and benevolence are ef- 
fects, whose cause must have been prior to themselves, 
and therefore that their existence in the universe is 
no evidence that God is holy, good, and benevolent ? 
Moral evil is a quality of character as much as these 
attributes, and its existence in a being is brought to 
our knowledge, by the product of his active energies, 
or by the fruit he bears. If therefore, God, by a di- 
rect and positive energy, has poured out upon the uni- 
verse the floods of miscMef, pollution and wo, which 
have deluged some of its fairest portions, why have 
we not the same evidence that evil or malevolence, is 
a quality of his character, as that benevolence is so, 
from the good which he has done .to other portions 
still ? Indeed, the above reasoning is so utterly pre- 
posterous, and so remote from the sum of the truths 
that bear upon the subject, that it seems like insanity. 
It resembles that species of mental derangement 
called by the physicians monomany,which consists in 
being so absorbed by a single idea, that the general 
£gw5ts which should influence the decisions of the mind, 
ure lost si^ht of, or tinged with unatural hues. Thus, 
when our intellectual habits become thoroughly form- 
ed to this abstruse mode of reasoning, the materials 
which constitute the only real basis of our knowled^, 
are cast aside or thrown into distorted shapes, while 
the mind revels insanely amid the scenes of a remote 
abstraction, yielding itself to every deauction, how- 
ever irreconcilable with facts, which may there ob- 
trude upon its perceptions. Such are the legitimate 
offspring of metaphyscial theology, a compound more 
pregnant in absurdities and divisions to the church, 
than any other which the human mind has ever in- 
vented. 
It is oecas^n of gratitude to God, however, that 
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the ultra positions of this compound, being found too 
unwieldly for all practical eflSsct, have become nearl]t 
obsolete. Hopkins and his system are now quite out 
of the minds of men. He was no doubt a holy man, 
and long ere this, disencumbered of those unfortunate 
principles which rendered his labors cm earth una- 
vailable to all purposes of utility, has entered, we 
may hope, with invigorated powers, upon some other 
and more successful field of labor under the govern- 
ment of God. But, though the ultra positions of 
Hopkins are out of date, it is remarkable that the doc- 
trine of necessity, in which th^y foimd their germs, 
still retains its hold, and is thought by some to occupy 
a highly important place in the science of theology* 
The more judicious and better balanced mind of Ed* 
wards, checked him in his course, somewhat short of 
those ultra, though legitimate results of his thecHy, 
and thus he has seeured for the product of his mas^ 
terly mind a more permanent, perhaps a perpetual 
control in the intellectual world* For, with the ex* 
eeption of a few attempts to show that it contradicts 
experience, that the terms necessity, impossibility, and 
the like, cannot be safely ascribed to moral action, or 
some such distant skirmishings, he has hitherto been 
left, and probably ever will be, to the undisputed oc* 
cupancy of the strcmg holds which his own genius 
created for his name and memory.* 

* This line of reasoning fails of bringing to ritw all the condi* 
tions of monil action. There are, to say the least, three prominent 
orders of motive, in themselves innocent, one or all of which are con* 
cemed in every action which has a moral quality; and these are 
self-love, benevolence, and conscience. In everv case where these 
principles clash with each other, the question of which should pre* 
vail, is to be decided, not hj the strengtk of the passion or motive^ 
in itself coDsidered, but by its natfure. Conscience, or the reflective 
faculty, has a right to control, bv virtue of its own nature, whenev* 
er it comes in competition with the other principles of action. And 
actual guilt never arises, whatever may be said of native gravity, 
•Kcept when the agent gratifies his self-love or soeial affections, at 
the expense of what he has the means of knowing that his oon.* 
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But iiA^ur view, this whole mode of reasoning, 
howev^^t may be indulged as a matter of curious 
speculation, must be felt to be inadmissible as con- 
nected with religion, or we shall never see an end to 
our unhappy divisions. Adverse theories nvist un- 
avoidably arise, from interweaving the plain matters 
of faith and duty with a department, in which the 
materials of knowledge are so uncertain as in mental 
philosophy and morm causation. It only serves to 
throw doubt and darkness over a subject, that every 
man feels to be settled and clear. We would, there- 
fore, exhort christians to confine themselves to those 
evidences of accountability which God has rendered 
a part of our natures, which are alike common to all 
who are capable of moral action, and which can never 
be strengthened, though they may be greatly weak- 
ened, by an appeal to abstract philosophy. Let the 
authority of such philosophy " be first established in 
its own province before it ventures to invade the ter- 
ritories of Theology. Its worst errors have arisen 
from quitting its proper sphere ; from presumptuous- 
ly attempting to pass those bounds which Infinite 
Wisdom, by limiting the powers, has pleased to pre- 
scribe to the researches of reason. Nothing is more 
certain, than that it has no right to revise truths 
which have emanated from Truui itself. The word 
of an unchangeable God is certainly sufficient war- 

flcience, acting in view of law, must approve. It would be a 
uAefal stady, therefore, to trace out all the particalar cases of con* 
flict between these several orders of motive, aod mark the precise 
point at which the agent begins to deserve actual praise or blame. 
The reader is referred to several sermons on this subject, by Bishop 
Butler, contained in the first part of a Cambridge edition of a yoI- 
ume of his sermons, which every man ought to read, who wishes 
to understand the precise conditions of moral action. But to run 
the subject up in a single line, in the manner of Hopkins, Edwards. 
And divines- of that school, is to utterly. omit its important practical 
features. Or, to speak figuratively, though we cannot gainsay 
the reasoning, we diktinetly feel that it leaves out the warp or woof 
af the moral tissue. 
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rant fpr belief; and he who receives His truths sim- 
ply because they are approved by reason, is still an 
infidel. Can this philosophy add evidence or author* 
ity to the declarations of God.? Can it add pespicu- 
ity to tljftt system of truth, which comes from the pen 
of inspiration, and is proposed, not to be the subject 
of speculation, but simply to conmiand our belief and 
control our practice ?"* " To the law and the testi- 
mony : if they speak not according to this word, it is 
because there is no light in them." 



Section VI. 



Metaphytical Theology—ltt present ■tat*— leifis of ptst theories. 

Glad should we be to leave tiiis subject withoot 
attempting to trace its influence upon thejtpre^nt 
posture of Protestant Christendom, did we 'not fear 
that the principles which we have endeavored to es- 
tabUsh, would fail of the practical bearing which vm 
designed to give them. Pledg^ed as ,yfe are to our 
conscience, to our God, and to you, brethren in 
Christ, to speak honestly and fearlessly what we con- 
ceive to be true, we see not how we can avoid detail* 
ins^ to some extent, the present forms which these 
old habits of religious philosophizing have assumed. 
We may err in our views, but who knows but 
our very errors may be converted, in abler hands, 
into the means of ascertaining the truth ? And as 
truth is our only party, so far as we are able to un- 
derstand it, we shall rejoice to have its cause subserv-» 
ed, even though it may be by our mistakes. We 

♦ Theo. Review. yo1« 2. p. 675, 
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entreat you therefore, brethren, to bear with us, while 
to the best of our ability, we endeavor to point out 
the present results and forms of religious philosophize 
ins:. 

The genius of the present age is too practical, too 
fond 01 instant effect, and too adverse to close 
thinking, for this abstract philosophy to flourish to 
the same extent as formerly. It is owing to this cir- 
cumstance, perhaps, mote than to any change of senti^ 
ment in regard to the mode of treating religfious truth, 
or the facts of -revelation, that these old habits of 
reasoning are now littke in vogue. If the teacher of 
religion is too indolent for severe intellection, or too 
much occupied with out-door concerns to admit of his 
revelling amid the scenes of a dark and remote ab- 
stractioi^ it is certain that his people are too fond of 
excitement, to relish the dry, cold and indigestible re- 
sults of such a process. Hence, they mutually agree 
in giving and receiving a lighter, less elaborate — 
more pungent and 9iatter-of-fact aliment. 

j^ut atill, the different systems which are now con- 
tending- for pre-eminence, are not less based upon 
false philosophy, nor less remote from the plain facts 
ef revelation, or from our inherent consciousness of 
duty, than thgee of former ages. There is none of 
them, that has not taken its cast, in more points of 
view than one, from the old debate upon predestina- 
tion, and the theories of moral causation to which it 
gave rise ; or which has not heem concocted, partly 
from the facts of revelation, and partly from materials 
variously obtained from other sources. 

It is curious to observe the difierent and opposite 
uses, to which human ingenuity contrives to convert 
elements, which are essentially the same. When the 
supposed necessity of philosophizing upon religion, 
had carried Hopkins, Emmons, and divines of that 
school, to so fearful an extent in metaphysics, as to 
shock all common sense, unhappily the reaction 
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^which followed, did not unsettle the principle, which 
drove them to such extremes ; but merely changed 
the mode of its operation. It seems stiU to be thought 
unsafe to sit down- to the study of the Bibie^ as a book 
of ultiQiate facts, and make it the exact gauge and 
limit of our religious thinking, and thus, allow our- 
selves to be borne forward in w;hatever direction it 
may lead. No : it will not answer to adopt the mean* 
ing which its words convey, when interpreted accord- 
ing to the ordinary laws of language ; but it must be 
modeled and formed to suit a certain order of con- 
ceptions, which we have obtained from other sources^ 
These conceptions we use as Procrustes did his bed- 
steads, to cut down passages that have too great a Ail- 
ness of meaning, or, to stretch those that have not 
enough. 

One class of religionists, who pique themselves upon 
a style of thinking, alike distinguished by its classic 
elegance and freedom from cant and bigotry, who 
love to roam at large through the ample j&elds of 
thought, unconfined and unrestricted by documentary 
evidence, have concocted a system, which, we know 
not whether most to admire for its adaptation to men 
of letters, or for the limited extent of its indebtedneife 
to the inspired pages. For, though impounded in 
its staple articles, from various branches of human 
thought and inquiry, or from the results of past in- 
vestigation, it is certainly spiced with revealed 
thoughts, so garbled and diluted, however, that 



*' whcD Paul has served us with a text 



Has Epictetus, Plti^, Tnliy preached.'' 

Filled with admiration at the splendid achieve- 
ments of human nature, as seen from the pages of 
genius, from discoveries in the exact sciences or in 
the laws and operations of nature, from the records of 
heroism and valor, or still more from the recent ap- 
plications pf the principles of science to purposes of 
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art and utility, the framers and champions of this 
system, seem more studious of the honor and perfect^ 
ibility of man, than of preserving the integrity of 
revelation, or advancing the glory of God. While 
charity forbids that we should believe them destitute 
of piety however, we are happy in conceding to 
them a high sense of honor, in many cases great pur- 
ity of morals,and a praiseworthy devotion to the cause 
01 liberty and learning. And upon the whole, we 
think their system less absurd, because not so remote 
from the primary elements of knowledge, than the 
metaphysical vagaries of a former age. Its chief ob- 
jection appears to be founded, in not allowing the tes- 
timony of revelation, as found in the language in 
which it is communicated, due weight in our in- 
quiries after truth, and among our other means of in- 
vestigation. 

And, springing up as it did, in the same locality 
that gave birth to some of the ultra positions of met- 
aphysical theology, and where it flourished the long- 
est and to the greatest extent, it is not surprising that 
the Bible should be left to sink to a subordinate rank. 
Two causes may have contributed to this result. 

First, the neglect or distortion, which the Scrip- 
tures had suffered, from the universal rage for meta- 
physics in all moral and religious reasonings, had ob- 
scured their force and beauty ; and a general habit 
prevailed of attributing to their contents, the absurd 
theories, which had done so much violence to the 
feelings and common sense of mankind. Hence, 
what was m ore natural, thaa-a vibration from meta- 
physical vagaries, to latitudinarian sentiments in in- 
terpreting the word of God. 

Second, the practice of religious philosophizing, 
though driven from its accustomed haunts, could not 
be expected, at once, wholly to abandon the depart- 
ment of morals and religion. The pulpits were oc- 
cupied chiefly by men who had been trained to tjiis 
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mode of trealifig those aubjects, &ough in eonoeo* 
lion with the old theory of moral causation, and the 
63rstem widi which it stood connected ; and unfortun* 
ately, they were more ready to detect the evils oi that 
S3)r3tein, than to relinquish the habits of their educa* 
tion. Like young men trained to war as a profession^ 
they were unskilled in, all other modes of employing 
their religious resources ; and when they found no 
further use for them in old contests they must need$ 
turn them into a field where they might find scopes 
And what one could be more inviting, than a system 
eo classical, so liberal, so firee from the ru^ed fe^ 
tures of abstract divinity, and so ennobling to their 
own natures, as the one in question. 

The early acquaintance of the framers of this sys- 
tem, with the metaphysics of the old school, together 
with Hopkins and others concerned in their vindica* 
tion, probably did as much, on the principle of revul- 
sion, as the classical elegance, or pnilosophical tem^- 
perament of their own minds. We might add to the 
above causes, perhaps, the specula4;ive ca^ which 
piety in general, had received firom the extent of in- 
fluence which metaphysical theology had exerted in 
giving it form and directicm. The puritan churches 
were gorged with members, and the ministry with 
candidates and incumbents, whose religion had much 
more to do with the head, than tie heart. That re- 
sults like those already described should have follow- 
ed, therefore, is as explicable, as any other connec- 
tion between cause and effect. 

But among the exjsrescences of this old leafless 
trunk of necessity, as connected with theology^ none is 
better suited to the popular feeling, than 3ie motive 
system. Seizing upon the idea of Edwards, which 
in its place is well enough, that tl|p strongest motive 
must govern in all cases, and wishing to turn it to a 
practical account, (against which who can object ?) 
the advocates of this system have set themselves at 

11 
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work to impart to the motive inclining all men to 
religion, the greatest strength. In securing this re- 
sult, they exhaust all the sources of terror and of love ; 
now depicthig heaven with its jasper walls and sap- 
phire thrones, — its golden streets and spicy groves ^ — 
its ocean of unfailing bliss, pouring into the soul of 
joj^I myriads an extent of happiness and glory,' 
which no heart of man can conceive ; — and anon, 
bringing to view the grulph of dark damnation, burning 
with liquid fire, on whose flaming surges, millions and 
millions of uridying spirits, are tossed to and fro with 
itestless an^ish, gnashing their teeth, insulting each 
other's pam, and crying with groans dolorous, O 
how long, — while the fiery concave, above and 
around, echos back ^temity, eternity ; — till by listen- 
ing, cold horror freezes every crimson current, through 
the waiting auditory. Thus, they assail the sources 
of human acticm with all the energy, power, and fear- 
lessness of men engaged in taking a citadel by storm. 
And did they stop at this point, their course would 
be as unobjectionable, as any other perhaps, in which 
the agency of man is concerned. 

The error of resorting to measures, in giving due 
strength to the religious motive, which cannot be jus- 
tified, is quite a venial one. Still, in addition to ex- 
posing their cause unnecessarily, to the attacks of its 
enemies, it doubtleil does much to produce unsound 
and temporary cemversions, which make the subjects 
of them seven fold more the children of hell than they 
were before. It is right to address the passions, 
as well as the understanding and conscience ; but it 
is hardly admissible to descend so low as the animal 
sympathies. And it is to be apprehended, that some 
of the measures resorted to, not only leave the under- 
standing wholly ant of the question, but even the 
passions, and aim only at touching the syinpathy in 
hair breadth escapes and painful adventures, by- 
means of stories which have this tendency. The 
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human tissue is curiously compounded of material 
and spiritual elements, — insomuch that effects, sup* 
posed to be produced upon the latter, are often whol- 
ly confined to the former. The feeling we have in 
witnessing a contest between two t^gers, which we 
never saw before, and in neither of which we have 
theleabt interest, leading us to desire that one may 
have the mastery rather than the other, cannot be 
called passion, any more than a dictate of the under- 
standing; — it is merely animal sympathy. We feel 
more sympathy, for some cause, in the one than in 
the other. t 

Such is the feeling awaikened by many of the ad- 
ventures, which chain our attention in breathless sus- 
pense. And such are the means, not unfrequently 
employed, in producing a religious effect. There are 
more way* of exciting this feeling, than by depicting 
adventures, which, however, we need not detail. Now, 
all such means of giving strength to the Ifeligious mo- 
tive, not only do i)o good, but are connected with 
positive evil, inasmuch as they produce a semblance 
of piety, without a particle of the reality, which im- 
poses on the individual himself, and perhaps his 
friends, while in the end, they are disappointed, and 
he acquires such a disgust for religion itself, as places 
him at an effectual, remove from all means and op- 
portunities of participating in its Messings. 

But the worst evil of this system, and the one least 
in keeping with its practical character, is the extent 
to which the metaphysics have been wrought into its 
texture. Had its advocates disclaimed all Ibncern 
with any thing, except that foundation for accounta- 
bility, which exists in every man's bosom without 
the aid of reasoninff, and those facts which depend 
wholly upon revealed testimony, tfieir livery would 
have aaswered to the object which they have in 
view. But when we sqe them with the microscope 
of abstruse philosophy before their optics, prying ixx* 
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to the mystery of moliTe, and pretendmjp^ to hare dit^ 
coTcared that all sin is action in view of motive, and 
that where motive cannot be brought to bear, sin can^ 
Qot exist ; and when we see them occupying so much 
time in proving, what is a matter of personal con* 
sciousness with every man, that we are accountable 
for not submitting to the reasonable demands of the 
gospel, we start back with horror, and exclaim, alas, 
must we be forever haunted by this metaphysical 
sorceress ? Would that her ghcstly theories, * whicli 
have so long tortured the human brain, diould <^ creep 
4ito her womb," 

" And keoDel there, and there still bark and howl 
Within nnseen." 

Our dear brethren, with whom this inseparable 
connection of sin with motive, is a favorite position, 
have insisted upon it to the no small grief and annoy* 
ance of anqther class of brethren, equally dear to us, 
and we doubt not to the Saviour, who suppose the el- 
ements of evil, though not of accountability, may ex- 
ist in natures, who are incapable of acting in view of 
motive. This only proves^ thai the metaphysics can- 
not be introduced into our moral and religious reason* 
ings, without interrupting the harmony of christians. 
It should be considered, that we are not competent 
to judge how decB^sin may strike its roots into our 
nature, or what eneclB it may have produced upon 
the embryo features of one, who. is not capable of ei- 
ther good or evil. 

Thai it is a law of our natures, (and perhaps of all 
other natures, capable of a government of authority,) 
that the performance of good actions, on the one 
hand, and of evil on the other, should extend an in- 
fluence to every fibre of our sensibilities, and leave its 
deep and abiding tf aces upon our character, is a truth 
most abundantly attested by facts in the history of 
man. The body, in all its humors and j^rocesses and 
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emotiCNis, responds to flxe impression, as fiuthfiiUy as 
the cords of a lyre to the touch of the performer, 
sending fordi harsh or melodious notes, according to 
th&chiu*acter of the impression. Let the youth, who 
has ever maintained a life of strict purity, overstep in 
a single instance, and tisit tter whose house is the 
gate of death, and he prill return with a physical, as 
\irell as with a moral prostration of the barriers be^ 
tween him and a course of habitual libertinism. And 
the -science of man supplies innumerable facts, thait 
these influences are not confined to the person of the 
actor, but follow out every cord which connects him 
to the social state, and descend to posterity, as the sad 
inheritance of his children. That there are teil 
thousand avenues, through which the poisonous wa- 
ters of evil firom a past generation, find their way in^ 
to the present, wholly independently of all possible 
means of imparting on the one hand, or receiving on 
the other, moral impressions, does seem to be abund-* 
antly established by the actual phenomena of human 
nature. 

But it is unnecessary that we should philosophize 
upon this subject, and most of all, that we should set 
up the sweeping position that all sin is action,and wield 
it as the test of christian Orthodoxy. By thus annihi- 
lating the foundations of orij^inal sin, and giving to 
the world a generation of infants, spotless as tfie spir- 
its of light, we do nothing to alter the facts of the 
case, or to adv&nee either the science or tihe practice 
of godliness. 

Another feature <^ the motive system, which has 
rather too much affinity with the metaphysics, is the 
position that men have power to change their own 
hearts. So long as we confine ourselves to the state* 
ments of the Bmle, in reference to the duty of repen- 
tance* and reformation, we have broad ground of 
which. we cannot be dispossessed. But let us under- 
take to work out HxQ proUem of this change, or of the 
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obligation of men to effect it, by the rales of abstract 
philosophy, and we shall involve ourselves in a laby- 
rinth of inextricable difficulties. Moreover, could we 
work it out as demonstrably as any problem of Eu- 
clid, nothing would be gained, either to religion it- 
self, or to its power of controlling the human charac- 
ter. The Bible has not given us a single specimen of 
an attempt to bring men to what is right, by a resort 
to this abstruse department ; and all that have ever 
been invented, have had no other effect, than to in- 
volve good men in encUess logymachies and unavail- 
ingdissensions. 

This system has also countenanced, though we be- 
lieve unintentionally, a feeling of independence of the 
Spirit's influence,in the work of salvation. The cx>nse- 
quence of which we speak, may have resulted from 
the extent to which its advocates have insisted upon 
the duty of becoming instantly religious, without far- 
their divine aid, than men at every moment enjoy. 
jLhd this is one of its best features. But just in pro- 
portion as it has a tendency to diminish a sense of 
reliance upon God, (and whether such a tendency is 
ever legitimate to the system itself we do not pretend 
to judge,) its effects will be pernicious. 

It is a curious fact in the history of man, that, 
among the acknowledged errors of past ages, those 
which have tended most to nourish in him a feeling 
of reliance on Supreme Power, have been most fa- 
vorable to his intellectual and moral elevation. Some 
philosopher or statesman has remarked the feet, as 
exemplij&ed, both among the Scotch and the puritans 
of New England, that even the doctrine of decrees, 
with all the ghostly theories of moral causation with 
which it stands connected, has proved more favora- 
ble to piety and public morals, than more latitudina- 
rian systems.* This is doubtless owing to the habits 

* See also some excellent remarks on this subject in the Edln* 
bargh Review Oct. 1821. 
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^ dependance on Supreme Power, which that doc- 
trine naturally breeds. It is questionable, whether 
the noble elevation to which human nature, in partic- 
ular cases, attained among the Greeks and Romans, 
could ever have existed, without the aid of that feel- 
ing of reliance upon such Power, to which evei\ the 
absurdities of their pagan worship contributed. They 
never marshalled the forces of war, or rushed to the 
deadly onset of battle ; they never embarked in en- 
terprises, either of the deep, the field, or the forum, 
without propitiating the gods, by prayers, vows and 
sacrifices. It wai^ n-om this source, that their noblest 
efforts of prowess, of genius and patriotism took their 
rise. For, as Lord Bacon has justly observed, <<when 
man relies upon the divine protection and favor, he 
acquires such a strength and assurance as human na- 
ture left to itself could never attain.'^t 

Great caution should be observed, therefore, in all 
our moral reasonings, to assume no position that would 
seem, in any degree, to weaken a sense of reliance 
upon God in the work of salvation. Just so far as 
the motive system runs into metaphysics, and this 
it does to no small extent, it is confiised, inconclusive, 
and only adapted to gender strife without doing any 
good. And indeed, such is the fact with every religi- 
ous system in the universe that does this. And the 
reason is that the whole moral and religious ^bric of 
man, is based upon certain principles of his nature, 
which are as obvious as those that fit him for society. 
They are a part of his consciousness, and neither re- 
quire, nor can they receive aid firom abstruse invest- 
igations. Those investigations, therefore, when in- 
termixed with matters of faith and duty, always pro- 
duce confiision and darkness. It is this intermixture 
that has corrupted the theology of past ages ; it is 
this that has laid a foundation for many of the un- 

t Sha w'8 Ed. of his Works Vol 3, p. 196. 
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happy divisions that now exist among christians, and, 
though we have done somewhat towards separating 
the unfortunate compound, we still retain enough of 
the old leaven of metaphysics, to corrupt every com- 
bination of religious thought and action which is of 
a more recent date. Man is slow in being cured of an 
evil, to which he has become habituated. 

But amid the breaking up of old systems, where 
our times seem to have fallen, there is no class with 
whom we have more sympathy than those, who, gift- 
ed with a power of independent thinking, and smit^ 
ten with a love of truth in its simple garb, are still 
compelled, by the peculiarity of their situation, to 
conform to obsolete modes oi expression. They are 
somewhat in the condition of men, who are obliged 
for some cause, to appear abroad in the costume of a 
hundred years ago, when in heart they are ashamed 
of the old fashion and devoted to the new. The 
creeds now extant, as the basis of most of the religi- 
ous organizations, were framed in the foggy days of 
metaphysics, and are by no means suited to the com- 
binations of religious thought, which have sprung up 
since those days passed away. And now, to be under 
the necessity of making these old Procustean bed- 
steads, the exact measure of their thinking, puts 
all the nerves of their invention upon the rack. 

But, wo be to them, if they bring to view a thought 
whose oimensions do not exactly suit the measure : 
all the dupes of the old creed are out upon them, and 
such castigations as they receive, both in the church 
and the press, are enough to terrify any man ojf or* 
dinary nerve, back to the old haunt of the metaphys- . 
ics. His heresy becomes a subject of solemn debate 
among reverend divines, who, if they do not breathe 
out their antique notions " in nasal twang," 

<* Heard at conventicle where worthy men 
Misled bj custom, strain celestial themes 
Through the pressed nostril, spectacle bestnd,^ 
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do infinitely more to torture the feelings, by their ob» 
solete reasonings. Before one should submit to be 
thus handled, he ought better cut loose from.^all his 
moorings, and launch out into the open sea of^ truth, 
with only such means of guiding his course as he 
might find among the primary elements of religious 
knowledge. 

But we need not be particular in our details. It is 
suflSicient to say, that since the explosion^f old theo^* 
ries, their broken fragments, in ten thousand unac- 
countable forms, are flying in their random courses, 
with continual collisions among themselves, and with- 
out leaving the least ground to conjecture the final 
result. We trust, however, that good sense and piety 
will ultimately prevail, and that men will yet be in- 
duced to give up all systems and all theories, except 
those which may be fairly edi^ced, by an inductive 
treatment of the unadulterated word of God. 

The wars and fightings, which have resulted firom 
the union of abstruse philosophy with religion, have 
been connected with a vast exhaustion of the resour- 
ces of the church, — resources that ought to have been 
used for her own spiritual advancement and the subjec- 
tion of this lost world to her sovereign Lord. Nor is 
there the least hope of a final adjustment between her 
conflicting interests, so that she may throw her undi^ 
vided energies into the work of propogating her faith, 
till this unnatural union is dissolved. And who 
among us, brethren, that looks at facts, will, not only 
cordially consent to such a dissolution, but will exert 
himself to brin|: it about ? Have not the offspring of 
this nuptial affinity, been sufficiently refiractory and 
mimanageable, to occasion unmingled joy at the pros- 
pect of a final divorce 1 iliet theology stand on the 
plain basis of revealed truth and the workings of the 
moral sense, and it will occupy a position, against 
which no weapons can be brought to bear, but those 
of sophistry had falsehood. Permit us therefore to en- 
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treat you, brethren, to cease from these abstruse ad« 
mixtures, and confine yourselves to whatever is plain, 
practical, and salutary to the interests of piety and 
salvation. '^ Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good re- 
port; if there be any virtue, and if there be any 
praise, thiiiic on these things." 



Section VIL 

Besting OUT understanding of the statements of the Blblei not upcm phUological 
InTestigatlon, but upon our sense of what would be adapted to subserve 

the best results. 

We have already observed, that while revelation in 
some points, receives collateral support from nature, 
in others, it is thrown wholly upon its own resources. 
This is the case, not only with those more sublime 
truths, which relate to the origin, progress and final 
consummation of the Mediatorial reign, but also, with 
the less important question, concerning the adorning 
of visible rites in which the church is to invest her- 
self. Few points have been more prolific in debate 
than this ; none at this moment does more to separate 
between very friends ; and we fear it will be the last 
controversy of which we shall be able to eifect an ad- 
justment. 

Adhering to our determination not to espouse the 
cause of any particular sect, our remarks must be 
general, and bear alike uptn each ; though we hope 
Siey may not prove wholly useless. How far our 
thoughts upon the degree of uniformity which the 
gospel is adapted to produce, may have a bearing up- 
on this subject, we do not pretend to judge. That 
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vre are dll wrong, in many things attending the pro- 
gress of this controversy, we have not the least douht. 
And if we were tio put on sackcloth, and cast duet upon 
oar heads for the sins we have committed in it, we 
should make a much greater advance towards union, 
flian by the endless multiplication of our controver- 
sial literature. But, so intent are all sides, upon a 
victory by storm, that they cannot wait for their mu- 
tual prejudices to die away, before they ifnew the as- 
sault ; and thus, while each triumphs in his own es- 
timation, each is whetted to the unceasing war. Be- 
ing one of those wars, in which there is neither con- 
quest nor defeat, therefore, we see no hope of a ter- 
mination, so long as prosecuted* on the principles 
which now govern us. 

As the external adorning of religion, has ever been 
deemed by our heavenly Father, an object worthy of 
special enactment and provision, it is certainly deserv- 
ing of a most prayerful and dispassionate attention, 
on the part of his people. It has pleased him to in- 
vest his worship, in each of the dispensations, with a 
visible garb, adapted to leave an impression of greater 
or less vividness upon the bodily senses. Under the 
Hebrew Theocracy, it left no sense uriassailed ; but 
made its appeals to the soul, through all its avenues 
of communication with the material universe. Noth- 
ing can be conceived more imposing, that the rites 
through which, from an infant of eight days old, to 
the latest period of his expiring life, the lineal descend- 
ant of Abraham was conducted in worshipping the 
Creator. Borne to the temple on the arms of his pa- 
rents, a;t the earliest period of his recollection, and 
there made familiar with scenes, which no man could 
witness without being overcome, 

" As with'aD object that excels the tense," 

the impression ever after remained among the choice 
est recollections of bis halcyon years. 
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. Nothing can be conceived more imposing than 
the lites of the temple worship. Sublimities prraucing 
fear, by all that is profound and terrible in invisible 
power, were about equally blended with beauty and 
loveliness ; that the suppliants, while won by the at- 
tractions of the scene, might be awed into humility, 
contrition, and adoraticn. The different orders of 

i>riests ministering before the Lord in their sjdendid 
ivery ; the ^tims burning upon the altar,jGrom which 
savory vapor floated upon the breezes, skirting the l»row 
of the neighboring mountains with beautiful festoons 
gilded often, no doubt, by the sun's rays ; the sound 
of the golden bells connected with the high priests 
robes, as he entered the holy of holies, with the half^ 
uttered, and half-suppressed ejaculations of ten thous- 
and hearts, pleading with God that their offering 
might be accepted, and their sins forgiven ; the per*- 
fume from the altar of incense, and the golden cen- 
aers of the priests impre^tin^ the air f J and near 
with delicious odors ; in addition to the vast con- 
course made up of all the males of the nation, filling 
the courts of the temple and extending far off in the 
distance, like a forest of moving trees — Oh, such 
were the outlines of grandeur and beauty which 
marked a scene that was yearly repeated before the 
admiring and enraptured view of God's ancient peo- 
ple. And it was a scene of which their memory and 
imagination took an impression that no change of 
succeeding years could efface. The Jew, though 
dying on foreign shores, amid adverse fortunes and 
profane associates, would wipe the clammy sweat 
from his feverish temples, turn his face towards Jeru- 
salem, pour out his expiring prayer, and shed a tear 
at the remembrance of its solemn feast-days. How 
worthy of a divine original, was thiB shadowy adorn- 
ing pf religion in a shadowy dispensation! 

As this visible apparatus, however, was merely a 
type of good things to come, and not the very image 
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of the things, it was laid amde upon the introductioa 
of a better day. Nolhing of it is transferred into 
the gospel dispensation, lest, as when an opaque, in- 
tercepts the line of vision between us and a lumin- 
ous body, it should bring an eclipse upon the full or- 
bed splendors of the Sun of righteousness. The 
viable drapery in which the gospel invests herself, 
is more simple and less encumbered. She relies lesjs 
upon feu^titious embelUshmeht in making her con- 
quests, than up(Hi her native grace and loveliness. 
Hers are charms, not adapted to glitter in the saloons 
of a palace merely, but equally in the cottages of the 
}K)or and the lowly. They are charms that strike 
home to the moral sense, with more directness and 
power, because less encumbered by visible drapery. 
The few and simple rites of the New Testament, are less 
adapted to sensible effect, than to that silent thought^ 
ftilness of the mind, when most retired from tJie ex- 
ternal scene of things, and most at liberty to collect 
within itself the materials of reflection. Instead of 
producing their eflfect by overwhelming Ihe senses, 
they do it by suggesting trains of pious thought, con- 
nected with the su&ring, death, and resurrection of 
Him, who is the soul and substance of every chris- 
tian emotion. 

They are memorials left in our hands by an elder 
Brother, who has passed into the heavens, and who 
has said " as often as ye do this, do it in remember^ 
once of me." And like the plain and unvalued ring 
that glitters on the finger of love and friendship, they 
derive their value wholly from being the gift of Him 
who is far away. Such are all the external adom- 
ings, of which the church can boast. Their value 
depends upon their being, as far as our physical con- 
dition will cou'oilMently admit, the identical giftis of 
our Lord and Master. Other rings, though made of 
the choicest materials, and glittering with diamonds 
of 4^e ^st water, and though in shapes less cumbrou)sr 
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aad more fashionable, cannot please affection, half as 
well as the identical ring that came from him, of 
whom it is perhaps the chief memorial. So, noth* 
ing can please piety, as well as the very rites by 
which our Saviour directed us to remember himself. . 

But how are we to ascertain with precision what 
these rites are ? We conceive that this can be done 
only by an appeal to the language in which they are 
described. In this view, all the sects would proba- 
bly agree, though there would doubtless be a differ- 
ence of opinion cunong them, concerning whose 
cause it would most favor. With this latter question 
our work has no concern, except to observe, that 
should all the sects come to the rites of recorded Chris- 
tianity, they would each gain what they now have 
not, as well as lose a portion of what they have ; but 
how great or how little would be this gain or loss, in 
particular cases, it falls not within our province to 
determine. 

We conceive that our. ceremonial dissensions arise, 
to a ffreat extent, from a species of philosophizing, of 
which all parties are more or less guilty. We are 
apt to rely upon the a priori conception in our own 
minds, of what would be proper and befitting, more 
than upon the meaning of the words, in which the 
primitive rites of the church are described. In this 
way, either the spirits the fornix or the intention of 
sacred institutionsjj fails of answering to the inspired 
model. One party boasts of having secured with ex- 
actitude the form, and this very boast, with the feel- 
ings which dictate it, is an evidence that much o£ 
the spirit of the thing has evaporated from their de- 
coction. Having abandoned the kernel, they have 
embarked in a senseless war about the shell. Anoth- 
er class having secured, in their estiination, if not in 
reality, the spirit of sacred institutions, give them- 
selves little concern whether the form be this, or that, 
or none at al|. Thus, they are arrayed against each 
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Other, their lines of thinking are exactly struck ou^ 
and their prejudices so deeply rooted, that, in the 
present state of things, it is impossible to approach 
either side, with the least hope of bringing them to 
measures that promise a speedy adjustment. And it 
is a problem with every unprejudiced mind, whether, 
if Paul and his fellow-laborers, could return to earth 
again, they would assort with one more than the other, 
or whether they would justify or condemn one more 
than another. The controversy has induced habits 
of feeling, on both and all sides, about equally unfa- 
vorable to an adjustment on the plain ground of re- 
vealed truth. 

Could they be induced to come to a fair examination 
of recorded Christianity, it would probably lead to an 
ultimate agreement. To this point, therefore, our few 
remaining remarks will be directed. The least reflec- 
tion will teach any man, that we have no raide in as- 
certaining, either the spirit or form of a religious rite, 
but the e3q)ress command of Him with whom it orig- 
inated. Who else^was competent to say, what should 
be the specific use of such a rite, or what, among the 
numerous actions of which we are capable, should 
be selected to subserve that use ? Neither nature, 
nor history, only so far as it throws light on the in- 
spired pages, can be relied upon in a matter like this. 
For it affords no clue at the object to be gained ; and 
certainly it is unable to specify the manner of gain- 
ing it. There is nothing in one external action, 
from which we are able to discover its appropriate- 
ness to subserve a religious purpose, more than oth- 
ers. No one, and no class of the actions within the 
scope of our physical organiasation, is endued with an 
inherent sanctity, nor an intrinsic power^ either of tak- 
ing away sin, or o6*exerting over the soul, a remedial 
influence. They all stand in these respects on the 
same basis. 

Moreover, there are a great number of actions^ 
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equally adapted with those in use, for suggesting pious 
trains of thought, and aiding the memory and ioia* 
gination in bringing to view any subject, that God 
BQdght think proper to have represented in an extern 
nal rite. The fields from which the mind may cull 
the means of assisting its pious associations, are am- 
J>le, and supplied with inexhaustable materials. All 
earth and ocean, the ever varying drapery of the 
clouds, the flowery lawn, the murmuring brook, the 
azure canopy of a clear still evening, all have, apart 
from every factitious aid, a language whidi the heart 
alone can understand. But, let me action of view- 
ing any one of them, become, by divine appoint- 
ment, associated with the objects of faith, so as to 
bring those objects to our view, and that one will ac- 
quire new tones in addressing our feelings. Christ 
might have identified the prominent events of his 
earthly history with the constellationa of heaven, ttf« 
ter the manner of pagan apotheosis, so that tiie glc^ies 
of an evening sky, might be, in all ages, the means 
of .spiritual edification and immortal hope to his chil- 
dren. Thus, we might enumerate ten thousand 
things, which, so far as we can see, might have been 
consecrated to a religious use, as well as those which 
He has actually selected. 

Does not our reason for preferring one before an- 
other, therefore, consist wholly in the preference 
which Christ has actually given, as it is to be learn- 
ed firqm His word ? If His word alSfords^ no clue at 
making a selection, we are under no obligation to at- 
tempt It, and so, we have a religion without ceremo- 
ny. But, if it affords such a clue, then, the actions 
to which it points, are the ones to be preferred, and 
they are to be preferred solelp on the ground of re- 
vealed testimony, and no other considerations are of 
the least value. Hence) we are thrown wholly upon 
the resources of philology, in settling questions of 
ceremony* 



\ 
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The questions at issue are these ; what events has 
our Saviour chosen that we should memorialize ? and 
by what external actions, or in what manner, are we 
to do it ? And it would be a singular thing in the 
history of philology, it we cannot arrive at a tolera- 
ble degree of uniformity, in judging of a matter like 
this. If, in languages whose remains are so copious 
as those of the original Scriptures, especially of the 
Greek, which is chiefly to be relied on in deciding 
these questions, a bodily action is described in terms 
that do not admit of definiteness, in judging of its 
form and intention, it is a case that has no psbrallel in 
the history of language. Had it been a conception 
of the mind, or even had it been a fragment of ob- 
solete rites, whose precise nature cannot now be re- 
called, such as inquiring of the Lord by Urim and 
Thummim, there might be grounds of uncertainty 
that we could not surmount. 

!^ut when we come to the bodily actions, which are 
designed to represent and memorialize certain great 
matters of fact, and described in a language whose 
remains are greater than those of any other which 
has ceased to be spoken, it would be singular, if any 
material differences should spring up. All the dif- 
ferences of judgment which do arise, under such cir- 
cumstances, should be passed over, just as we omit 
the fractions in numbers, which are too small to af- 
fect the result. They never should be made an oc- 
casion for dissensions, especially since we have the 
case of one, who, without the aid of visible rites, was 
allowed to join the triumphal proces^n of the Re- 
deemer, as he passed from the cross to the throne. 
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CHAPTER m. 



Deputaie ftmn the eaokoam of Just intexpntatioii. 

The moral sense in man, tike the eye, requires aids 
extraneous to itself, to qualify it for performing its of- 
fice. It is adapted to receive, but not to originate the 
liffht of reliffious truth. If thrown upon the resources 
of our unaided reflection and conscience, our moral 
being must grope its way in a darkness as profound, 
as that of our physical, when cut off firom the light of 
this world. Our perceptions of r^ht and wronff, of 
obligation and duty, are the combined result of the 
moral faculty which belongs to our own nature, and 
of the means afforded to assist its operations. Of 
course, they will be clear or confused, according to 
the amount, or the use we make, of the means with- 
in our reach. If our means of knowing religious 
truth are limited, our moral perceptions will be so 
too ; or if they are abundant, and yet our moral fac- 
ulty is so diseased, as to disqualify us for using them 
judiciously, the result will be much the same as if the 
means themselves were limited. Disease of the visu- 
al organ, may as effectually doom us to darkness, as 
the absence of light. How many, with every means 
of knowing ri|)igious truth, live and die in an ignor- 
ance of it as profound, as that of those who are the 
farthest removed from every such advantage. The 
reason is, that their consciences are perverted, or they 
neglect the light within their reach, or it is conveyed 
to their optics through the medium of prejudice, bad 
education, or some other means of tinging the celes- 
tial ray jtv^ith unnatural hues. 
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There are two sources, from whieh reli^ous and 
moral truth, is reflected upon the human mmd^ — nor 
ture and stipernatural revelation. 

By paying due attention to the tendency of' dif- 
ferent passions, affections and actions, to produce hap- 
piness or misery ; by carefully observing the moral 
relations in which wa stand, and the obligations 
they involve ; and thus, by honestly using those 
means of knowing what is truth and duty, which are 
spread before us in nature, we may advance far in 
making correct moral distinctions. Of this Mt we 
have abundant evidence, in the distinguished virtues, 
which have in some cases flourished even on pagan 
round. Who can deny to Socrates^ to Plato, or to 
Ipaminondas the meed of splendid moral worth? 
And, though the relics, of Grecian and Roman litera- 
ture teem with deformed^ impure, and ernmeous im- 
ages, they abound in maxims of hfe, which, if prac- 
ticed, would impress upon character some of its no- 
blest features^ These examples illustrate the inspir- 
ied text^ that ^ these having not the law, are a law un- 
to themselves,^' and do simply by the aid of nature, 
better than many under the full light of revelation ; 
and hence, by showing how much better all might 
do, whether with or without revealed law^ they staiid 
as monuments of tfie divine justice, in placing the 
whole world under condemnation. Nature itself, . if 
we would listen to its dictates, would correct many 
of the fmUes, which exist in the best state of society. 

It does not comport with our design to inquire into 
all the causes^ which preclude from ttie mind, moral 
and religious light They are numerous, and some 
are our fault, and others our misfortune. Among 
those which imply no fault on our part, is, what we 
have already noticed, the imperfection of lanoruage. 
Since language is the vehicle of all that portion of 
truth, which is conveyed to us by supernatural reve- 
lation, whatever serves to render the meaning oC 
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words indeterminate, operates like a thick veil before 
the eye, intercepting the hearenly beam near the 
point of contact with the mind. And thus, unless 
caution be used to surmount the difficulty, we shall 
never advance beyond the bare twilight of truth. It 
is this circumstance, that invests the laws of correct 
interpretation, with such importance in all matters of 
religious conoernment. 

It should always be considered, that the truth re- 
vealed, is distinct from the laziguage through which it 
is c(mveyed, and must remain as inaccessible, as if 
not revealed at all, unless we have the means of ex- 
tracting it firwn the crude elements of words, phras- 
es and idioms in which it lies imbedded. The exis- 
tence of an order of public instructors, in connection 
with the inspired economy, appears to have found its 
basis in this fact. It began immediately upon the re- 
turn of the remnant from Babylon, whea the Jews 
first lost the pure Hebrew through intercourse with 
fordgn nations, and when they were cut off from all 
connection with the thought of their sacred writings, 
except as they were made acquainted with it by com- 
petent interpreters. It appeqxs to ha^v^e been from 
this germ, that a permanent order of uninspired 
teachers in the christian church, sprang. Its estab- 
lishment, seems to have arisen, from the necessity of 
some further aid in bringing inspired thought into 
contact with the mass of mind, than the simple rec- 
ord of it, in one or two languages. By thus regard- 
ing the necessity, and the intention of this institution, 
therefore, the ppople may learn what kind of teach- 
ers to select, and what to expect from them ; and 
the incumbents of the office, are admonished to confine 
themselves, more exclusively, to documentary Chris- 
tianity. Their business is not to originate or con- 
coct new matter, but simply to explain so clearly, that 
God's own thoughts shall blaze before the public eye, 
and bum upon me public conscience. 
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Our illumination from the word of God, is exactly 
in proportion to the degree, in which we enter into 
the spirit aaid meaning of the language employed. . 
The cant, whining, and sanctimonious manner, in 
which the sacred pages are often glanced over, by 
those who are more concerned to appear religious, 
than to be instructed, or who desire to be so, but mis- 
take the mode, while it imposes on the weak and 
credulous without improving them, leads tl\e more 
discerning, but equally thoughtless, to treat the Bible 
with neglect, as having no meaning at all, or none 
worth tihe labor of digging from the rubbish, under 
which it lies buried. There is, perhaps, no subject, 
upon which words without meaning are more pro- 
fusely lavished, than upon religion. Some content 
themselves with mere words to avoid the labor of 
thinking, and others, because they go higher than 
thoughts, in the market of popular estimation. Al- 
most every sect has its cant phrases, which crowd 
themselves into the front rank of all religious dis- 
course, but from tvhich, the meaning they may have 
suggested to the men of a former age, who were fami- 
liar with the causes whichj^ave rise to the sect itself, 
long since evaporated. Their only use at present is, 
to perpetuate the separate existence of the party, or 
at most, to give motion to tongues that are compelled 
to do service for vacant minds. If religious men 
were forced to keep silence, except when they had 
thoughts to express, there is no conjecturing the ex- 
tent of fume, of which the moral atmosphere would 
be cleared. Alas, that the lan^age of Scripture, 
should so often be tasked to this unmeaning ser* 
vice \ 

But, in addition to the propensity to employ words 
without meaning, absurd notions of interpretation, 
do much to close the avenues of the mind against 
inspired thought. These notions are variously mod- 
ified by the systems, which different classes of chris- 
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tians have, from fitst to last, adopted. But in the 
general characteristic, of assuming that the sense of 
Scripture is to be rested, not wholly upon the language 
employed, but upon the analoj?y of faith, or some- 
thing independent of the laws of philology, they are 
all alike. Few, indeed, have run these notions up to 
the same extreme with the neologists of Germany, 
who aver that reason alone can decide in matters of 
faith, that the authority of Scripture is to be allowed 
only when it coincides with our convictions, and 
that it is nothing more than a human book, '^ in which 
noble and wise men of former times have laid up, en^ 
tirely in the ordinary manner, the results of their own 
reflection."* But just so fieir as we allow the system 
of faith which we have adopted, or any thing else, to 
influence us in attaching to the words of Scripture, a 
meaning which they cannot bear, when legitimately 
interpreted, just so far we verge towards this dismal 
extreme. For, the moment we vary the meaning, in 
the slightest degree, from what God intended to com^ 
municate, we act on a principle, which, pursued up, 
would lead to the wildest extremes. 

That no denomination in this country, are willing 
to avow such principles of interpretation, we admit ; 
but that every denomination is more or less influenc- 
ed by them, is the only fact, that will account for the 
diversified systems, which they contrive to extort 
from the inspired pages. Can it be supposed, that 
God speaks to us in language so indeterminate, as to 
admit of all these constructions ? Would it not be 
an imputation upon his wisdom and veracity, to in* 
dulge such a thought ? That there should be diver- 
sities of opinion, to some extent, in regard to the 
meaning of the Bible, is to be expected from the con* 
stitution of the human mind and other causes, as we 
have before shown — ^but it is hardly to be supposed, 

* Kant, as found in Bib. Bep. Vol. 1. p. 123, 
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tliat the c<)nflicting systems of faith and practice, 
which have so long competed for the public favor, 
oould have been drauced from the inspired text, un« 
aided by false principles of interpretation. How 
happens it that the milUons of minds, who have first 
end last advocated these respective systems, should 
liit precisely upon that track of thought, in reading 
the sacred pa^es, unless some common influence op- 
erated upon tnem, to produce this result ! 
Though all men,even with correct principles of inter- 

Eretation,mightnot deduce the same meaning from ^'the 
in^iage which the Holy Ghost teacheth," yet, it is 
hardly to be supposed, that one or two millions of 
each generation, should hit upon the same system of 
&dth and practice ; another million or two, should 
hit upon the same system, though different from the 
first; and so, that the social state should be split up 
into masses, according to definite lines of religious 
demarkation ; unless the same cause acted upon all 
the individuals, in each of these respective divisions, 
to produce in them the same habits of thought, feel- 
ing and action. A uniformity of effect, determines 
the cause to be uniform. Hence, the individuals pur- 
suing each of these different lines of religious think- 
ing and conduct, must act under a common influ- 
ence. 

This question being settled, therefore, we are pre- 
pared for another, whether this influence, in the case 
of each of these great divisions, is found in the Bible 
itself as legitimately interpreted^ or in sources whol- 
ly extraneous to its pa^es ? And the very proposal of 
such a question, we imagine, will show every one, 
that it comes firom sources extraneous to the Bible. 
That is, these different bodies of christians, are each 
under influences in judging of the meaning of the Di- 
vine Word, for which that word is not accountable, 
and by which their differences among themselves are 
produced. If they have all drawn more or less from 
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the Bible, they have drawn enough from other sourc- 
es, to conduct them to widely diflFerent theoretical 
and practical results. And the individuals of each of 
these bodies, are willing to admit this fact of those in 
die others, but not in its application to themselves. 
We think, however, that it would be easy to show, 
tiiat each and all of them, so far as they are swayed 
by those systems to which they have attached them- 
selves, entertain unphilological and erroneous vievirs 
of the faith once delivered to the saints. The reason 
is, that they have all been concocted under influences, 
in judging of the word of God, which must necessai;ily 
lead to a distortion of its specific statements, as well 
as foreclose an impartial view of its teaching as a 
whole. Hence, all the systems, which give to Chris- 
tianity its diversified forms in every generation, em- 
body, with considerable truth, so mucn foreign mat- 
ter, as to prevent the different classes attached to them, 
from meeting on the simple ground of revealed 
thoughts. Brethren in Christ, this may seem sweep- 
ing, and perhaps we err ; but we entreat you to work 
out the problem of our divisions, candidly and impar- 
tially, and if the data of reasoning with which we are 
furnished from facts and truth, do not give you this re- 
sult, we must confess ourselves greatly disappointed. 
Each of the systems, whether that of Calvinism, 
Arminianism, Pelagianism, or any other, rely for their 
support, not upon the Bible as a whole, but upon a 
certain class of passages and facts, of which they take 
such a view, as makes it necessary for them to ex- 
plain away, soften down, or variously modiiy another 
class of passages and facts, that seem to look another 
way. We now speak of what these systems are in 
themselves, as they appear from characteristic docu- 
ments of the different sects ; and not from what they 
seem, in the hands of modern interpreters. For since 
their influence has begun to yield to more enlightened 
views, and more just principles of interpretation, there 
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is no way to maintain their hold, but by attaching a 
different meaning to the same forms qf expression. 
With some, however, old ideas are advocated with as 
much warmth as old forms of speech, and they can- 
not but esteem those whose thinking is xmtrammeled 
by the words of the system which they have adopted, 
as having departed from the faith. Thousands feel, 
no doubt, as the writer of these pages has done, that 
the sacred text must undergo a distortion, to which 
they cannot in conscience subject it, before it can be re- 
duced to the measure of one of these deceptive gaug- 
es of truth. And we may venture to predict, that 
this feeling will increase, till they all, whether exist- 
ing in documents or in the general spirit and consent 
of the party, will be ejected from the human mind, 
just as the scholastic philosophy has given place, 
throughout the civilized world, to the inductive meth- 
od of the immortal Bacon. It is only by allowing the 
word of God to lead us according to the meaning of 
its language, when legitimately interpreted, that we 
can know the truth as it is in Jesus 

To trace up the influence, from which the differ- 
ent religious sects took their cast, to its ultimate source, 
and thus to ascertain the causes which have contrib- 
uted to the conflicting interpretations of the word of 
God for which they are distinguished, would be a 
most curious, interesting, and 1 doubt not profitable 
study. A work on this subject embodying the results 
of careful research, accurate observation, and impar- 
tial discrimination, would be of great service to the 
christian world. It would doubtless be found, that 
peculiarities of genius, in the master spirits, who have 
first and last taken the lead in the respective denomi- 
nations, the previous furniture of their minds, as in 
the origin of the Catholic church already noticed, va- 
rious habits of religious philosophizing, together with 
many similar causes have done much towards produc- 
ing our conflicting systems. But the practice of treat- 
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tag the Bible, as if it were a book of enigmas, has con- 
tributed greatly to this result. 

As the facts contained in the Bible are out of the 
ordinary course, being declared by men as moved by 
the Holy Ghost, not a few have slid into the absurdi^ 
ty of supposing, that ihe words in which they are con* 
tained, are equally remote from the ordinary laws of 
language. Hence, they have deemed it necessary to 
allegorize its statements, and, by a species of enchant- 
ment, force them into the expression of a meaning, as 
remote from what they are adapted to convey, as dark* 
ness is from light. And a vast multitude of the pres- 
ent sectarian peculiarities, had their origin in these 
unnatural principles of interpretation. We know of 
a sect, whose grand mark of distinction from all others, 
is obtained from a distorted rendering of a single pas* 
sage. At one period, the Bible was full of the Platon- 
ic, and at another, of the Aristottelian philosophy ; 
now, it has teemed with fatalism, and now, with all 
the absurdities of free-will, as consisting in a self-de- 
termining power. Thus, these flexible laws of inter- 
pretation, have made the Scriptures the innocent 
means of teaching all the absurdities, which have 
been rife in the different ages of the church. 

And, though this scholastic and systematized distor- 
tion of the words of the Holy Ghost, has now wholly 
vanished, or is driven within the precints of the most 
abject ignorance, yet the relics of its influence may be 
still found in the high places of Zion. Positions are 
gravely advocated, by minds of the finest mould and 
richest endowment, from which they would revolt, 
were they not parts of a system that received its im- 
primatur, when these absurd laws of interpretation 
were dominant, and to which, by some accident of 
birth or education, they have become attached. 

" The right interpretation," says a judicious wri- 
ter,* " is that one which deduces from the Holy Scrip* 

* Hahn, as translated in the Bib. Rep. 
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tures, the very sense which the writera of them 
intended to convey. The sense of any writing is 
the thought, or the 6um of the thoughts, which the 
'writer intended tp express by the words which he 
employs. To understand that writing, therefore, we 
must omnect with the words of it, the very thous^hts 
which the writer meant to express when he employ- 
ed those words. If the sense which the words in the 
Bible are calculated to convey, be not the true sense, 
then this book contains no revelation ; or if it reveals 
any thing, it does not do it to our understanding ; 
and we need another revelation to make it jdain, ad 
much as we needed the first." If a commercial 
house should write certain instructions to their fac* 
tor or agent in another country, and he should act 
according to the letter of their instructions, and then, 
they should prosecute him in law for not acting ac* 
cording to some mystical sense, that they might mink 
proper to attach to their words, is there a court in 
the world, which understood its duty, that would 
not decide in favor of the factor, and against his em^ 
ployers ? The court would decide the merits of the 
question, upon the meaning of the language employ- 
ed, when interpreted according to the ordinary laws 
of language. Just so, we are responsible for nothing 
in the Bible, but what its words convey when thua 
interpreted. 

We must, indeed, take into account the particular 
circumstances, under which the authors of the Bible 
wrote; the natural history and scenery of their 
country ; the civil and social condition in which 
they lived; the particular idioms in which they 
wrote ; the object which they had in view in writing ; 
the scope of their respective productions^ together 
with that of the complete canon of faith of which, 
they form parts ; and many similar considerations * 
because all these things have influence in giving 
shade to the meaning of their words. We ^ould 
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cautiously distinguish between what is figurative, 
and what is literal ; between what is written in sim- 
ple prose, and in the flowing style of poetry. All 
these considerations, however, will apply mrith 
equal force to any other book. 

Due reference must also be had, to all the passages 
and facts which bear upon a given point, that thus 
the meaning of each may be modified and limited by 
the scope of the whole. In this way, we shall be 
secured against stretching particular statements be- 
yond their natural and necessary dimensions. By 
disjoining such statements from all others, and run- 
them up to the ut^iost construction of which they 
will admit, the most absurd and abominable positions, 
have contrived to convert them into bulwarks for cov- 
ering their own weakness. It is by such a perversion 
of our Saviour's language to Peter, for instance, that 
the Roman hierarchy has pretended to find in the 
Scriptures, the g^ms of its most blasphemous as- 
sumptions. " Thou art Peter, and upon this rock 
will I build my church, and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it. And I will give unto thee the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven : and whatsoever 
thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven : 
and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven." . The keys which our Saviour 
thus figuratively employs, to show the miraculous 
powers with which he would invest his apostles, 
have, by a perversion equalled only by the dark de- 
sign which it is made to subserve, been literally trans- 
ferred to the aspiring bishops of Rome, and have floated 
in the bloodiest banner that ever waved over the na- 
tions. Thus, no system is so absurd as ndt to find 
support from the Bible, if we are permitted to cut it 
up into fragments, and to judge of each independent- 
ly of its relations to the whole. 

Not a few of the systems, which now whisper in 
the public ear 
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" IlhisioBs as the j list, phantasms and drieams/' 

could not endure the " touch of celestial tenq)er," or 
a trial by the laws of correct exegesis, without re- 
turning 

" Of force to their own likeness, 

and showing, as the arch apostate did when detected 
at the ear of Eve, those dark lines of error in their 
features, which they have contrived to hide under 
the shades of false interpretation. Indeed, these 
ghostly forms, which have so long walked the earth, 
under the guise of spirits of light and truth, begin 
already to show their ugliness, and will wholly dis- 
appear, so soon as common sense and common hon- 
esty, are allowed the same influence in judging of 
the words of the Bible, as those of other booKS. 

" That every writer best explains himself," Hahn 
fUrther observes, " and that no intelligent writer will, 
as such, be inconsistent with himself, is a principle 
which we ought to carry with us in all our search- 
ings, to ascertain the sense of the Holy Scriptures. 
This is comm(Hily called the analogy of faith, but 
more correctly, the analogy of Scripture. It con- 
sists in the relation of the various declarations of the 
Holy Scriptures with each other, according to which 
no real and essential contradiction can have place in 
them ; while on the contrary they illustrate and sup- 
ply each other. Thus, the more Obscure passages 
ireceive light from those that are clearer and general- 
ly intelligible ; the metaphorical from those that are 
literal and without metaphor." There is nothing 
peculiar in this canon of interpretation, that will not 
apply to any other book as, well as the Bible. State- 
ments may be found in every book, which, dissected 
from the mass of thought of which they make a part, 
win convey a meaning different from what the au- 
thor intended. 

If, for instance, the passages in the Bible which 
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speak of God's repentings, are not collated and com« 
pared with those which ascribe to him a character 
above being afiected by those things which work re- 
pentance in us, and as not being man that he should 
repent, they will convey a meaning with which facts 
cannot accord. The idea of change of conduct, 
which is connected with repentance as applied to 
men, is figuratively transferred to God, to denote the 
change in his treatment of accountable beings when 
their conduct to him is changed. And as such a 
change in men, when it is deep and decided, is asso- 
ciated with bitter regret and sorrow that they had 
not always done as they are now determined to do, 
the same are transferred to God, to show holv deter- 
mined he was to pursue a different line of conduct, 
towards the infant race of man, when, on account 
of their enormous wickedness it is said, that " it re- 
pented him that he had made man, and it grieved 
him at his heart," insomuch that he was bent upon 
their overthrow by a universal deluge. God was as 
much resolved upon pursuing an entirely different 
course towards our race, from what he bad done in 
letting their wickedness go so many ages unvisited 
by any signal judgment, as men are upon changing 
their course, when their former conduct becomes to 
them a source of bitter regret and repentance. 

Thus, the meaning of particular statements in the 
Bible, as of every other book, must be limited and 
modified by the subject to which they relate, and also 
by other passages and facts bearings upon the same 
subject. God's repentance is as di^rent fi-om ours, 
as his nature is different. This is an individual case. 
But there are others in which a due regard to the 
analogy of Scripture, Would annihilate the pillars of 
many a system and position in religion, which for 
a^es, have served to make enemies of different bodies 
of christians, that had otherwise ^^ like kindred drops 
been mingled into one." 
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To understand the true meaning of Scripture, also^ 
we must enter into its spirit. There is no calculating 
the extent to which christians have been ^jivided, by 
the practice of speculating upon the Bible in a heart- 
less manner, without any perception or feeling of its 
purity and power. It is owing to this, that the most 
learned men have often done the most to sow the 
seeds of discord in the church. Learning, unsancti- 
fied by prayer and the Spirit of Jesus Christ, cannot 
secure a man against erroneous interpretations. The 
opinion of a plain pious man upon the inspired text 
is more to be trusted, than a hundred commentaries 
written in view of the different systems, and disgorg- * 
^d by heads that had little commerce with the 
heart. 

It is a fact worthy of note^ that exclusive devotion 
to the literature of the scriptures, to the neglect of 
entering into their spirit, has proved more fruitfiil in 
distorted and erroneous interpretations, than limited 
attention to their literature, when accompanied with 
large measures of the piety that breathes throughout 
their pa^s. The effect of being much engag- 
ed with nice points of philology, or of having the as- 
pirings of christian affection repressedby labors pure- 
ly literary, though directed to the Kble, is to disqual- 
ify the mind to apprehend the spirit and power of 
" the words which the Holy Ghost teacheth." And 
we have in the flimsy, absurd and ridiculous inter- 
pretations of Scripture, which the profound scholars 
of the German universities have poured out like tur- 
bid waters upon the christian world^ sufficient to con- 
vince us, that those who have the most extensive ac- 
quaintance with the literature of religion^ may be 
least qualified to extract from that literature its real 
spirit and power. It is with them as with many who 
have given themselves to the study of nature ; though 
continually conversant with the things by means of 
which God reveals his being and perfections, they 
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remain blind to these shining glories. Seoondary 
causes, intervene between them and the Cause of aU 
things ; or particles, cases, versions, idoms renderings, 
codices, manuscripts, and all the paraphernalia of lan- 
guage, come in like a thick web between the intel- 
lectual eye, and the holy truths of which* they are 
designed to be the conductors to the mind. 

If we would understand the words of the Spirit, 
as Hahn justly observes, " we must come to the read- 
ing of them with a heart longing for all that is true 
and good and divine. Then will the true sense and 
meaning of the scriptures reveal themselves to us. 
In the contrary case, or if we are already prejudiced 
against them, although they contain the word of 
God, they will yet address us in language to us unin- 
telligible and without effect." Thus also, in regard 
to every composition, we must enter into its spirit, 
or we cannot understand its meaning, nor appreciate 
its excellences. " In order to understand and fully 
enjoy the poets, a poetical feeling is requisite which 
shall be capable of following out the vast variety of 
the poets creations,and of accompanying the flights of 
his fancy. Whoever will understand the worfas of a 
profound philosopher, must have inclination and 
capacity to trace the course of his ideas, and pene- 
trate the depths of his investigation. In all cases 
there is required for the understanding of a writer a 
kindred spirit obtained by preparation." What is the 
charm to the young novel reader of poreing over the 
fictitious pages, tiU every thought and sympathy is 
wrapt into the theme before him,butthat he has enter- 
ed njto the spirit of the story ? To one who could 
not do this it would be insipid and ridiculous. 

Thus, a holy feeling is requisite to understand wri- 
tings so holy as the Bible. Our spirit must be pre- 
pared by divine grace ; it must be subdued by pray- 
er ; our taste must be adapted to spiritual food ; and 
we must be able to say in truth, thy word is sweeter 
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to my taste tifian the honey-comb, it is more precious 
than rubies or all that the heart can desire, — ^before 
\«re shall be at all qualified to drink in its subject-mat* 
ter or to feel its power. With a mind thus prepared, 
we shall enter upon the study of recorded revelation 
'with avidity and advance rapidly in the knowledge 
of it, I for then shall we know, if we follow on to know 
the Lord. But how can we have access to the secrets 
of the Divine will, tmless we thus fear God and love 
and reverence his word ! Were the doctrine as well 
understood, that a man cannot enter into the meaning 
of the Bible witho.ut a heart and mind attuned to the 
study, as it is that he must have a taste for any branch 
of human learning before he can make proficiency in 
it, religious subjects would not be so darkened by 
words without knowledge, unsanctified minds would 
speculate less, and the public would repose less con- 
fidence in their speculations. 

Now, so long as all these plain laws of interpreta- 
tion are violated, and the object is to impart meaning 
to the language of Scripture, instead of extracting the 
thought which it expresses and tracing out the innu- 
merable points at which that thou^t bears upon life, 
character and conduct ; so long as the inspired pages 
are so cursorily read, that no idea is obtained of tl^ir 
contents as a whole, and nothing is done to collate and 
compare the passages which relate to a given point ; 
and so lon^ as holy affections and fervent prayer are 
felt to be of so little importance in the study of inspir- 
ed truth — ^what can be expected but that christians 
should be distracted by the systems of a former day, 
or those which spring from their own unsanctified 
lucubrations ? The crude ideas of revealed matter 
which result firom departing from the canons of just 
interpretation, like the fiies that came up on all the 
coast of Egypt, have darkened the whole atmosphere of 
religion, so that none can venture abroad, without 
danger of wandering in courses devious and strange, 
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or eireo of losing forever the lights of faith and uo- 
mortal hope. The advocates of different modes of 
thinking utter discordant sounds in his ears, one cry- 
ing, k>, here is truth ; and another, lo, it is there ; an«i 
none ste^ forward to put him upon the track of inde- 
pendent and successful inquiry into the precise teach- 
ing of the inspired text. They pretend to do it, it is 
true ; but a man must be blind not to see from the aits^ 
secret and open, which are used to bring the young 
• inquirer to a specific sectarian jresult, that it is all pre- 
tension. We are sorry to say it, but being true and a 
truth that accounts in part for ©ur endless wars, how 
can we refrain ; this glozing pretension, is the jesuist- 
ical and adroit method to which not a few resort, in 
palming upon the unpracticed inquirer their own rick- 
ety and distorted systems. It is only by such meth- 
ods, that those foul and obscene birds of night, can 
be made to endure the light of more consistent prin- 
ciples of biblical research, which is now beginning to 
beam upon the church. 

But, brethren, we assert it before heaven and earthy 
we should do it, we believe, if we knew that death 
would the next moment palsy the hand that records 
the sentiment, — all combinations of religious thought 
and practice now competing for popular favor must 
be dissolved to their elements, and with the chemical 
test of revealed thoug^ht, the precious in them must be 
separated from the vile, christians must be disencumb- 
ered of the exude mass of human lore, by which their 
holy aspiring^ after complete conformity to their Lord 
are repressed and their usefulness destroyed, and thus 
left at liberty to receive, in toto^ the religion that fell 
jBrom the lips of Him who spake as never man spake, — 
before all the army of the redeemed on earth can be 
concentrated under one Leader, act under one im- 
pulse, and go forth in adamantine phalanx to bring 
this whole world into subjection to its rightful Lord. 
O ye resplendent thoughts, that emanated from the 
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mount of insuflferable brightness on which God has 
built his throne, how are ye darkened by the corrupt 
and conjfused admixtures of human vanity and folly ! 
How are ye prostituted to the base purpose of gilding 
the books in which man has recorded his own pro- 
fane thinking ! how are ye neglected ! Forgive the 
treason, O thou Author of the sole light shining in this 
dark place, and brinff thy wandering, erring, divided, 
and conflicting family to thine own thinking, as the 
only and all sufficient guide to truth and eternal life ! 
Thankful for the process, through which God has 
conducted us to the total extinguishment of partial 
desires concerning his earthly family, and by which he 
has made us willing that amj and every specific form of 
Christianity should lose its individuality, to make way 
for the condensation of the whole on the principles of 
revealed truth, we are not only prepared to embark in 
any measures that may give fair promise of such a 
result, but feel ourselves pledged to exhaust all the 
little strength with which God may endow us in our 
generation, to accelerate this magnificent consumma- 
tion. If weeping were in heaven and sectarian devo- 
tees ever enter it, they would wash its streets with 
their tears, at the remembrance of their mutual heart 
burnings in this life and the extent to which they had 
wasted the energies, that ought to have been devoted 
to the savlation of the world, in circumventing each 
other's honest designs. Selfishness, sheer and ma- 
li^ant, they will then find, had much more to do 
With impelling them to act upon this narrow, con- 
tentious, and contemptible policy, than the love of 
truth of which they now make so much boast. Why 
can we not, therefore, throw away our various means 
of distorting the inspired text and come to the exam- 
imation of the word of God, with the docility and 
guilelessness of children, desiring the sincere milk of 
the word ? Oh, could our variously constructed sys- 
tems be compared with the inspired text as legitimate;- 
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ly interpreted, they would be thrown into as many 
contortions as the prince of sinning aneels is describ- 
ed by the poet to have been, when he felt the stroke of 
Michael's trusty sword. Never, till these untenable 
theories are exploded and christians make the inspir- 
ed sense the exact measure of their religious think- 
ing, can the peace of the church be est£S>lished on a 
permanent basis. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Farty men, Intereets and measures. 



There are true christians no doubt, who have by 
some means become enlisted in certain forms of 
Christianity, which are as remote as can well be con- 
ceived from its primitive elements. The character 
and life of some who may ]^ found even in the worst 
of them, require that we should judge thus favorable. 
The human mind is curiously constructed. Its sen- 
timents are susceptible of such modifications from the 
state of the heart, that the same abstract principle 
will be exhibited under entirely different aspects, in 
one person from what it will in another. There are, 
doubtless, Catholics with whom the acts of crossing 
themselves, counting their beads, and practicing 
genuflections before an image of the blessed Virgin, 
are connected with genuine repentance, humility and 
love to iSod ; while in the majority of cases they are 
unquestionably associated with pride, self-righteous- 
ness, and presumptuous confidence in external forms. 
There is as much reason to believe that clerical celiba- 
cy, in such men as Fenelon and Bourdaloue, was 
adorned with the purity of subdued appetite, as there 
is that in many, perhaps most who axe induced to 
adopt it, it is polluted ^I'ith whatever is disgusting in 
debauchery, or abominable in invasions upon the 
sanctity of domestic life. The monastic state, ad- 
verse as it is to every principle of our nature, and 
blighting as the facts of its history have shown it to 
be, was made, by such men as Thomas a Kempis, 
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subservient to the most exalted attainments in piety. 
And there is scarcely an error so monstrous, but that, 
if intermixed with a fair proportion of truth, may 
boast of having been adorned by the most illustrious 
virtues. 

Piety and virtue, however, are by no means indi- 
genous to the cold and murky regions of error ; they 
are exotics in those regions, which are made to bloom 
by some forced system of condensing^ the rays of the 
Sun of righteousness ; and thus, they flourish, not as 
the consequence, but in despite of the corrupted 
forms of Christianity of which they seem to constitute 
a part. We may apply remarks of this kind to every 
sect of Protestant Christendom. The virtue and piety 
of all flourish, not as they proudly boast, because they 
have a perfect system of faith, but in defiance of the 
most egregious perversions, either in doctrine or prac- 
tice, 01 the inspired records of Christianity. Like 
Prometheus, they have stolen sufficient fire from 
heaven, to impart life to the forms which their plas- 
tic hands have reared from the crude materials of 
their own thinking. 

That some of these sects embody more revealed 
matter than others, we do not doubt ; but that no one 
has yet reached, either in theory or practice, the pu- 
rity, correctness and elevation, to which the Vord of 
God legitimately interpreted and carried out into real 
life, is adapted to raise the human character, we think 
equally unquestionable. Who, when he seriously 
reflects, is willing that his own system should consti- 
tute the exact limit of all future attainments in truth 
and holiness ? Who is so blinded, as to regard his 
own form of Christianity, as the exact model of what 
we are to expect in that future age of gold, which is 
depicted in prophetic vision ? If the whole blaze of 
revealed light, is so perfectly reflected from any one 
of these systems, why may we not regard it as a com- 
plete exemplification of all that the Bible is capable of 
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cloing for man ? Oh, the folly and madness of secta- 
rian assumption ! Why have not philosophers as- 
sumed to have a system tihat perfectly reflected every 
possible fact of nature ?, And yet, they are as compe- 
tent to bring out all these facts in a jingle of some two 
or three dozen abstractions, as the framers of our pres- 
ent forms of Christianity, were to secure, in this man- 
ner, every possible revealed truth, together with eve- 
ry possible bearing which that truth is capable of ex- 
erting upon life and character. Are we to expect an- 
other revelation ; or will the one we already have, be 
found to contain the germs of every future improve- 
ment ? What one could be made to require more ho- 
liness and virtue, or to urge its claims by more pow- 
erful motives, than the one with which we are now 
blessed ? But let us take the purest denomination on 
earth, whether with a written or unwritten creed, and 
the question is, whether every article of doctrine and 
practice which is a constituent part of its organiza- 
tion, would answer to be transferred into a perfect 
state of society? 

We ought here perhaps to observe, lest our remarks 
be converted to an improper use by those who pre* 
tend to have no creed but the Bible, that whatever a 
body of men may seize upon by common consent and 
wield ai their grand peculiarity, to the neglect of oth- 
er and perhaps more weighty matters of Christianity, 
has all the effect upon them of a rubric or creed, en- 
forced by papal bulls and inquisitorial sanctions. 
Some of the worst forms of Protestant Christianity, 
whose peculiarity consists chiefly in elevating some 
external rite to the place of God in their unwritten 
creed, and wielding it on all occasions to the total 
neglect of the spiritual elements and subject-matter 
of our holy religion, are clamerous agjainst creeds, 
and make great pretensions to the Bible as the sole 
basis of their organization. God forbid, that in our 
pleadings for the Bible, we idiould say a word to 
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countenance such partial seizures of its contents and 
monstrous perversions of its facts. We would ha^e 
all take the place of leameis in the revealed school, 
whose object should be, first, to ascertain the 
thoughts which God has lod^d in human, lan- 
guage, and in the second place, all the bearings in^de- 
tail, which those thoughts exert upon the affections, 
the passions, the understanding, habits of social in- 
tercourse, use of time, of wealth, and talents, and up- 
on every conceivable ramification of human influ- 
ence and interest. Thus, instead, of seizing a single 
fragment of revealed matter, and throwing it into an 
attitude and carrying it out to an extreme, which 
makes it in reality false, we would have christians 
embark in measures to secure practically as well as 
theoretically, a complete counterpart upon themselves 
of recorded revelation. But our thoughts on this 
subject will be more fully learned, from the first chap- 
ter in the second part of our work. 

Oh, could christians be elevated to the pure regions 
of truth, and lose sight of all the partial influences 
which now act upon them, how would they abhor |;heir 
present sectarian measures ! Suppose the warmest 
advocate of any one of the parties, could be sud- 
denly placed among the apostles of the Lamb, and 
witness such an exemplification of Christianity, as 
they presented in their persons, or could be transfer- 
red to that period when the millenial sun will be in 
its zenith, pouring the light of an unclouded revela- 
tion into every dark comer of the earth, and dispell- 
ing the present imperfections of the christian charac- 
ter, how then would his system and his party appear ? 
" Alas, alas," methinks I hear him cry, " how could I 
spend my life in warring for so meager a representa- 
tion of Christianity ? Wretch that I am, to waste 
upon the defence of my party, the time that I ought 
to have spent in praying over my Bible. I have 
fought fbr shadows when I might have secured the 
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substance with much more ea^e. Wo is me ! for I* 
am undone ; because I am a man of unclean lips, 
and I dwell in the midst. af a people of unclean lips : 
for mine eyes have seen me King, the Lord of hosts." 

The cases are rare in which our christian brethrei^, 
who are warmly attached to their respective denom- 
inations, will look at what Christianity is in its natur- 
al proportions and developements, as contained in 
the Bible. Their minds are made up in regard to 
what it should be, and their sectarian partialities will 
imperceptibly warp their judgment. And those who 
are qualified or inclined to draw their views » wholly 
from primeval sources, are deterred by the less liber- 
al and more fiery spirits of their organization. There 
is no sect that does not include men of minds so nar- 
row and hearts so rigid, as^to applaud the entire 
structure of their faith and polity, as a paraxon of 
perfection. These men are too destitute of noble 
blood, think on a scale too limited, and are too much 
bound up in themselves and their party, to admit of 
their rising to the sublime elevation of truth. That 
transparent goddess moves in a region of her own, 
disdaining to accommodate herself to the lines and 
inequalities, which our prejudices and imperfections 
produce. 

Men of this low character, either ask no other rea- 
son for advocating any thesis, but to know that it is a 
part of their system, or this is sufficient of itself to 
throw them upon the rack of invention, to find argu- 
ments to establish it with themselves and others; 
and those who thus set out, not in search of truth, 
but for the means of satisfying themselves with cer- 
tain positions which they find it for their interest to 
adopt, seldom fail of discovering to their infinite sat- 
isfaction, that the line of truth intercepts those posi- 
tions precisely in the center. They are surprised to 
discover how perfectly they agree with the great har- 
monies of truth, and how overwhelming are the ^ar- 
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guments in their defence ! Could the optical illu- 
sions which party feeling thus {Hractices upon these 
ignoble souls, be once dispell, and the rays of truth 
direct from the Infinite Sun, fall unreflected, unre- 
fcacted, and untinged upon their vision, of what a 
different universe would they find themselves the 
tenants ; how much more glorious and lovely, than 
the one that now flourishes in their imagination ! It 
would be like a man's emerging into the light of this 
glorious world, who had spent his days in the deep 
caverns of a mine,. or in the rayless atmosphere of a 
dungeon. 

But, owing to the influence which these deluded 
men now have the means of exerting, in perpetuat- 
ing religious feuds, the efiects of such an illumina- 
tion, would be less auspicious upon themselves, than 
upon the general interests of the church. By curing 
them of their sectarian littleness, and qualifying them 
for an impartial and undisguised pursuit of truth, 
it would foreclose their contentious measures, and 
make them the warm and zealous contributors to har- 
mony and brotherly accordance between different 
branches of God's family. We say these things be- 
cau3e we feel them to be true and important, not be- 
cause we expect to touch these little minds, or to cre- 
ate in them the least suspicion of their errors. As 
well might weT^ierce the coat of mail in which levia- 
than has encased himself If God should help us, 
by his Holy Spirit, to say somewhat to prevent their 
transfusing the party elements which are wrapt up 
in themselves, through the atmosphere of a coming 
age, we will glorify his name forever. 

This class of religionists, of which every sect has 
its fiill share, make it their business to trumpet the 
peculiarities of tbeir own party as the very quintes- 
sence of all truth, and drill to the same modes of 
thinking all the lately initiated. And they succeed to 
raii^ such a clamor about the superlative excellence 
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of their own form of Christianity, that the portion 
which it embraces, who are qualified by their dispo- 
sition and habits for indcqpndent thinking, find them- 
selves so completely b^ricadoed that they cannot, 
without a total loss of influence with their party, 
{and when a man is out with his friends, all the 
world is out with him,) give scope ta their own ener- 
gies and their own convictions. Hence,, they quiet* 
ly sit still ; study to humor prejudice rather than 
breast its violence ; wink at what they cannot ap- 
prove ; and not seldom allow the factious multitude 
the undisputed possession of the field. The worst 
spirits of the party, therefore, are often the ones to 
give tone to its prevailing sentiment, charsKter and 
measures. Their promptings may be seen upon its 
documents; they preside in its councils ; they control 
its press ; they charge and explode its artillery ; they 
ride the whirlwind and rule amid the storm of its 
elements. Could the more pious, discreet and enlight- 
ened members of the different denominations, once 
succeed to the control, how soon would coalescence 
take the place of the present dissensions of the chris- 
tian world ! But so long as their energies and their 
thinking are cramped, and they have no alternative 
but to go with the multitude or sink into the back- 
ground, we see little prospect of this most desirable 
consummation. 

We need not ffo beyond the last quarter or tenth of 
a century, to find instances not a few, in which per- - 
sons of most or all the sects, who are capable of in- 
dependent thinking, and apart from their situation 
disposed to indulge it, have allowed themselves to be 
swerved in their investigations, warped in their judg:- 
ments, and diverted from results legitimate to their 
own reasonings, by the influence of their sectarian 
connections. These men, however, have succeeded 
so far to impose upon themselves, that they could not 
perhaps in the secrecy of their closet, admit the iic^ ^ 
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which we here state* No : the influence whidi has 
Tvarped their judgment is so subtle and seductiTe, so 
insidious and captivating, tltftt like men wrapt in an 
enchanting reverie, or like a ship floated by an im- 
perceptible current, they are borne away unconscious 
of the iorce that impels them. Those who <think 
themselves freest from sectarian influence, are often 
most entirely under its control. We are all fond of 
believing ourselves clear in this matter ; and like the 
drunken man, who imputed to the earth the fault of 
flying in his'^face, when his flaccid limbs could sustain 
him no longer, so, our very diversion from the course 
of truth and (Collision with those who would maintain 
it, lead us to clear ourselves and impute to them the 
fault. That party interests do much to perpetuate 
dissension among christians all admit, although none 
are willing to admit its application to themselves. 
Indeed, the influence from this source is so great, that 
could all christians be freed from it, so as to extract 
truth from its pure and original elements, nine-tenths 
of the present points of dispute would be so no longer, 
and a confluence of hearts would succeed, where in- 
tervening barriers have for ages compelled them to 
float in opposite directions. 

Behold the measures, by which all parties fan the 
spirit of dissension. At the first introduction of an 
emancipated soul into the spiritual kingdom,he breathes 
an atmosphere, pure and peaceful as that of man's 
primeval abode. Every turbulent passion is hushed, 
the sweetness of heaven succeeds — there is the fresh- 
ness, the quiet and the inoffensivess of infancy in all 
his feelings — the elements of the natural world " are 
calm as the brow of Jesus and smooth as the heart 
of God " — no enemy meets his view, among b11 the 
objects that his eyes behold — and O, what aspirations, 
what hopes, what overcoming faith and filial confi- 
dence, succeed to the fear and shame and guilt and 
se^i^e of merited wrath, which so late conden^sed thdr 
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Ta^withmhfsburntiigbteast. Justified ireelyb^ 
he has peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ. 
What character could be more ripe for the ii^rafting 
9J[ Divine^ knowledge ! How fi^e from prcgudice ! 
how perfectly in tune to enter upon the investigation of 
V repealed ^trut|| ! and how admirably prepared by sim- 

^■H>l|city and a docile spirit, for unlocking the gates oi 

^mvine knowledge ! 

But soon, a\as, advesie influences meet him in hm 
course and drive him through more dewous paths^ 
than adverse winds the s|{|^ps in which the fugitive 
band escaped from the flames of ancient Troy. He 
is hunted fut by the party runners, those ever wake- 
ful animals, who live and breathe imd move and 
think for nothing but to swell their sect; they ply 
their jesuistical arts, — the spell succeeds ; he feels a 
strange commotion about the heart ; ihb head grows 
giddy, — and soon he finds himself a different sort of 
being from ^rtrhat he was, more indifferent to the vital 
elements of his faith, more pugnacious, more absorb- 
ed in party feelings and altogether less childlike and 
happy. How many at this stage of their christian 
i^reer, cry out through the force of their own feel- 
ings, O that it was with me as in days that aze 
past !* 

We once knew a youth of thirteen hopefully con- 
verted independently of all sects, knowing scarcely a 
line of division in the christian world, and having no^-.. 

,.* Though every one who looks over these pages, may not have 
been placed in a condition to be sensible of the evils of which -ye 
here speak, we think that we cannot be mistaken in supposing, that 
they are t;hargeable,. in certain states of christian, or perhaps we 
should say, sectarian society, upon individuals and portions of 
every denomination in Protestant Christendom. Our remarks, 
therefore, are designed to bear only on such ; and if they do not 
exist, we have to express our gratitude that the human forms at 
which we level our artillery, prove to be only men of straw. We 
had rather take the disgrace of waging war upon evils, that exist ^ 
only in our^owa imagination, than to have them exist ia fact, to be- 
lie the peaceful tendency of our holy religion. ^ 
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knowledge of religi^ itself, except what he ha^ 
gathered £rom his l^lde, whid^, in the absence oT 
other books, hie had attentirely read, merely to gratify 
a reading propensity. After three days of religious 
conviction, during which he made a few uaHMrmling^ 
attempts to pray, in passing through airack ef prka- 
eval forest, he knelt again under the deep gloom mad 
thick foliage of ancient and closely compacted trees^ 
and there poured out a short and c}iildlike prayer^ 
into the ear of listening Heaven; when a ray of light 
direct no doubt from th^ Divine throne, pierced me 
total darkness of his moral natufe, filling^ hin> with 
the light of the knowledge of the glqty of Grod^ 
From tfBl moment, all the elements of his moral be- 
ing assumed an entirely new aspect r his conscience 
was tender, his Bible was not merely read, hut un- 
derstood, and its contents iumii^ed bis daily and de* 
lightful repast^ a current of holy desire in In? heart 
bet strongly €md contkiually towalrds heaven ; and 
even the dreams of the night, took their direction 
from a predominant feelinor of nearness to heaven^ 
so that' awaking he seemed still to have been with 
God. He had no {riace of retirement that was not 
watered with his tears and a witness- to the fervor c^ 
his supplications. The fragment of a chorus c<mi- 
taining the thought that <^ Jesus Christ is mjf Redeemr- 
er," which had ftnind {dace in his mefnory from some 
unknown source, being continually present to- his 
mind and often trembling upon th||notes of his voice,, 
was linked with associations at once the most tendnt^ 
the most heavenly and sublime. Thus, for several 
months, he was his own priest and confessor: his as- 
sociates in worship were tihe frees ; the feathered war- 
blers whom their branches sheltered were his,cboir,and 
his temple, the ample canc^y above and around which 
limits the vision. 

In answer to his continual prayer, he was soon 
made happier still, by forming acquaintance with. 
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pious people and with them enkfying a communion of 
hearts, on the theme in whicli nis soul "^as absorbed. 
And all would have gone on well, if he could have 
Dflet with those whose sole object was, independently 
of eve^ sectarian consideration, to instruct him- still 
furtheir iti^tho^ ways of God, which are revealed in 
his word; But imfortunately, they proved to be the 
dopes of system, and instead of teaching hiro the 
Bible, taught him Arminianism. His repose imder 
the shade of this theory, however, did not last long, 
before thfe advocates of the epposite theory preferred 
t their claims, and, to say all in few words, he was 
held for mere than three fiiU years, between the Scyl^ 
la of Calvinism and the Charybdis of Arminianism, 
endeavoring to work out from the Bible, the problem 
of their truth or falsehood, and to settle theiF relative 
claims. During this period, to detail the sectarian 
arts of which the poor youth was the victim, and the 
distraction of soul whic^ hefelt in balancing between 
these two systems,woul(t only present another instance 
of religibus chicahry, on the one hand, and of so'r- 
row, on the other, which, for the honor of human 
trature, we prefer to consign to oblivion. At the end 
of- these years, if his l^owledge of'^lsectariaiMsm, had 
increased, his knowledge of the Kble remained nearly 
the same, While JHs acquaintance with the arte of holy 
living- had sensibly diminished. 

Nor is this a solitary case. As sooa as; a young 
christian arrives at|Miat point, where he poises b^^ 
t^'een rival parties, it is curious to observe the arts 
employed upon him, and the considerations by whidr 
many are influenced in making their choice. ' Not a 
few regard less the simple fact of what the Bible teewh- 
es, than the cirumstances of the respective parties; 
or th0 exterit to which perscnas and fixturesy such as 
the house of worship, its style, the order of public ex- 
ercises, or the men who control the concern, are able 
to guide the popular current. Extraneous consider- 
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etions of this kind do more to swell the party, than 
any thing intrinsic tortheir cause itself, or in their 
ability to turn in their favor the testimony of Scrip- 
ture. Sympathy does more than argument, to deter- 
mine the faith of mankind. Understai^diSag this, 
those who live for naught but to increase tljeir party, 
never rely upon fair argument, so much sus tl^ose 
means of winning men to their side, which have 
nothing to do with questions of truth and falsehood. 
Indeed, if the errors embodied in the various sects 
were left to subsist entiig^ly byfair reasoning and va- 
lid testimony, they would expire as soon as life ex-, 
eluded from vital air. 

Thus, the young christian, who has poised for some 
time between rival parties, no sooner determines with 
which to identify hiniself, than he enters upon a 
course of training to prepare him for acting in as sec- 
tarian a manner as any of his compeers. Inducted 
by their aid into all the mysteries of the art, he at 
once bars his mind against every influence of books, 
of thinking, seeing, hearing, or speaking, that may 
unsettle his determination to receive in toto, the doc- 
trinal and practical system of his sect. He is out 
among the uninitiated, who aje lingering around the 
porch of his enclosure, to employ the same means for 
decoying them in, by which h#" was ensnared. 
Thus, he becomes an eflicient part of a sectarian en- 
ginery, which for centuries,. perhaps, has been in the 
Held, pushing, trampling, an^con testing its way 
among rival powers. 

i- Other motives than his love of party, motives of a 
purely selfish nature, soon spring up to increase his 
zeal and redouble his labors for the upbuilding of his 
church. He finds that it requires money for its sup- 
port, and his arithmetic teaches him that the more 
there are to contribute to this object, the less will be 
the burden upon each. Every additional member, 
especially if Jie have wealth, will do somewhat to di- 
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minish the levy upon his own purse, which is a con- 
sideration of a potent kind wifii most, and in itself 
capable of accounting for a vast amount of sectarian 
acrimony and dissension. The sects being promis- 
cuously scattered through the same communities, it 
often happens that some half dozen, will be exerting 
themselves to raise their respective standards in a 
population of one or two thousand persons, young 
ajid old, in which case, the struggle becomes most in* 
censed and obstinate. It would seem diat every man 
who had not decided for either, would be torn into as 
many pieces as would equal the number of the whole. 
Who is ignorant of the disgraceful scenes by which 
the social state is often convulsed from these causes ? 
How do they torture every correct sensibility, and 
lead those whose spirit is kindred to that of the weep- 
ing prophet, to exclaim, "Oh, that my head were 
waters and my eyes a fountain of tears, that I might 
weep day and night for the slain of the daughter of 
my people ?" How is domestic peace often invaded, 
and what conflicting fires burn on tte same family al- 
tar ! How do such scenes give point and force ta 
those repeated commands in Scripture, to be of one 
heart and mind ! 

It is questionable, also, whether controversial wri- 
tingj as it is genfKilly conducted, does not tend more 
to inflame the spirit of dissension, than to elicit and 
advance the truth. That controversy is necessary 
in some cases, we have already conceded. But when 
the multiplication of books, on certain points in dis* 
pute between the protestant denominations, is found 
to produce no perceptible difierence in the relative 
strength and position of the parties ; and to do lit- 
tle more, in fact, than widen the breach between 
them, we confess our inability to see any reason, pro- 
priety, or duty in continuing it. So far as we are 
able to judge from the principles of our nature,- there . 
would be more prospect of union between them on 
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the ground of truth, if they should let the subject rest, 
till the passions which the controversy had excited^ 
could be lulled to repose. 

At all events, those brethren who can make up 
their minds to dip their pens into disputes which 
have already accumulated literature enough, such as 
it is, to require a half a dozen lives to read, nmst be 
conceded to display an unwcmted share of courage^ 
or at least of confidence in their own powers. If 
there were the least hope, that an advocate on either 
side, would be able to strike a decisive blow, so as to 
compel the enemy to an adjustment of differences on 
the principles of truth, and thus of being able to 
bring the matter to a final issue, he might boldly^ 
venture forward. But when he knows that his books^ 
will be read, scarcely beyond the limit of his own 
party, and so, that his darts will not reach one in ten 
thousand of the enemy ; while with those whom they 
do reach, they will be made^ for the most part, a mat- 
ter of scorn and ridicule, or an occasion for the dis- 
charge of a volley of abuse at his own head, a man 
must be a prodigy of strength, whose nerves would 
sustain him through a book of a doeen pages. 

Not only so, the state of feeling is such in all the 
parties, that' arguments regarding the points upon 
which they have been so lon^ at issue,, however clear 
and convincing, would do little more than confiria 
those whose side they favored. Not oae of a thou- 
sand, who had espoused a different sentiment, would 
be convinced. Should all the matter of this terra- 
queous globe,, together with that of its lunar neighbor, 
be converted into books on certain points that we could 
name^ we should have no hope of any material change 
in the state of the parties. And should it be said^ 
that,, if controversiaj writings do not convert oppo- 
nents, they elicit light ; while we might concede the 
truth, we would ask, \diether more light would not 
have been elicited, by dispassionate investigation, ia 
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thfe fise of such means of knowledge as Grod has plac- 
ed within our reach, than has been secured by the 
mutual assault of sanguine and often prejudiced con- 
trovertists ? The light struck out by the flinty con- 
tact of these hardy spirits, is always mingled with 
darknesS', and must, from the nature of the case, be- 
tray into more or less error. To what purpose, 
therefore, are these endless wars ? Because one side 
throws A dart, must the other, on the old principle of 
an eye for an eye and a tooth ifor a tooth, hurl a jave- 
lin? Would it not be infinitely more for the peace 
of the church and the advantage of the world, if those 
brains which are so prolific in controversial books, 
could turn their fecundity upon productions, to raise 
the standard of piety among christians, and to sap the 
fouiidation of those forms of wickedness, against 
which all the Protestant Denominations are alike ar^ 
^ayed 7 

But the d^tnon of controversy, when it fairly gets 
possession, is of a kind which is not to be expelled by 
ordinary means. The man at once imagines himself 
a Hercules with the pillars of the world upon his 
shoulders, and bk conscience and his iftuty to poster- 
ity, call upon him to wield his amazing powers, for 
overturning those ponderous' fabrics of error^ against 
which his preAdcessors had spent their Unavailing 
force/ He gathers up his giant strength, therefore, 
and after exhausting his vast resources, has the mor« 
tification to leatn, that the resistance with which he 
meets, is such as to return each blow with redoubled 
ftiry upon his own defenceless head. Oh, what re- 
grets might be suppo^sd to haunt the dyin^ moments 
of many a practiced controvertist) could he, m the light x, 
of eternity, compare what he has done, by such a 
■mode of employing his powers, with whtft he might 
have dmey if he had devoted them to independent 
and unbiased investigation, or to the removal of 
thdle evils in the character and e^dition ^f maa 
against which all true christians.are alik4 arrayed 
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Among the other measures, to which partisan scral 
resorts to feed the fires of discord among brethrefkiy 
is the use which is made of the periodical press. 
Each party, not only has its estabhshed channels of 
thinking, and wo be to the man who floats his bark 
) through any other ! but it has its own organs of com- 

' municatioiii over which as rigid a censorship is exer- 

cised, as most men preserve in regard to the food 
which they receive, lest some poisonous substanoe 
should mingle with the current of their blood. Mat- 
ter must be concocted in the editorial laboratory, that 
is adapted to keep alive the spirit of the party, aaid 
make its lines of distinction from all ethers, so obvi- 
ous, that no incautious foot may obtrude upon forbid- 
den ground. Not half a doa^en columns m any reli- 
gious paper can be read, without alighting upon a 
sentiment or turn of expression, which shows* its 
colors, and he must be a very unpracticed readei^ 
who cannot detect the^ side to which it belongs. 
Hence, the notes whitb* assail the public ear, un&r 
the professed sanctioji ^pf- primeval Christianity, are 
as discordant as thi»9e. which echo from the walls of 
a bedlam; and the man who has» not chosen his 
^ side, finals' it as difficult to determine what to be- 

^ ^ lieve ©r not believe, as iti reading those papers which 

are the organs oi different political fiMC^tions. In fins 
way, thetastQ of all the parties is catered for, often 
the worst appetites are cherished, and, on all hands, 
the lines of distinction between christians are made 
as prominent hs possible. We' are not only divided, 
but we have organized measures to perpetuate our di- 
^ visions and to foreclose the possibility of amalgama- 
' .tion. 

But the warm advocates of each of the sects will 
say to us, 4^ we confess what you say to be true ; but 
Ihow can we make it otherwise ?" Says one, ^ do you 
wish me to ceas^ contending for the peculiarite^ of 
my dejaominatian ?" Says one of another pa^ty? 
" what, iQust we purchase peace at the expen^i of 
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ihos6 truths of God, for which my denomination have 
been the sole advocates for centuries ?" Says one of 
Another still, " to leave my own denominational pe- 
culiarities on the back ffround, would be an infamous 
abandonment of the faith once delivered to the saints." 
Say all, " no, no, before we do that, we will die mar- 
tyrs to our faith. Our Bible commands uif to contend 
for it, and our conscience would be worse to us than 
hell, if we should neglect to do it." Says one to 
another, " what your conscience disturb you for giv- 
ing^ up the peculiarities of your sect ? Really, my 
cohscience would not allow me another day's peace, 
if I should embrace sych unscriptural tenets." ' *' Nor 
mine , me," replies the other, *^ if I were to embrace 
yours." So say all to each other. 

But stay, brethren you mistake us ; we do not 
speak against the present war of the periodical press, 
nor any other sectarian measure, to persuade either 
of you to give up your denominational peculiarities. 
We would simply ask, whether there are no_ points 
in which you agree ? Let us settle this question, and 
then we shall be prepared for another. Now, if you 
are christians at heart, and will lay aside the respec- 
tivB draperies in which you axein^ted, so as to Sn- 
verse dispassionately upon the essential and pernutn- 
^nt principles of your faith, you^will be surprised to 
find how near you are alike. You all feel that you 
are sinners saved t)y grace, that Christ is all in all to' 
your souls,that his blOod cleassethifrom all sin ; you 
all have a hope of reigseing with* him in glory ; you 
feel that .you ought to da wnat you can to bring this 
world itnider his doipinion, and to publish abroad^his 
gieat salvation. - Thus, we might go on to ennu9^r-« 
ate all the essential articles of our hdly religion, and, 
with the exception pf those differences in combining 
or e:i^l^]}ing them^into which you have been betray- 
ed by ^various habits of religious philosophizing, by 
unjust canons of capiticism, o\ by sectarian influences^ 
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you will be found to think and feel as nearly alike, 
as it is possible for natures of our mould and constitu- 
tion. Our differences are, for the most part, circum- 
stantial, not radical. 

We are, therefore, prepared for another question, 
whether the interests of piety, of the church, and of 
man, would not be more subserved by allowing, in 
all our discussions from the press, the pulpit, and 
every other source, those things in which we differ to 
sink to a rank of extreme subordination, to these 
wherein we agree ? Would not any sacrifices, that 
might be supposed to attend such a course, be more 
than counterbalanced by the i^trength we should all 
acquire from the consequent harmony, and the power 
it would give us in copeing with the common ene- 
mies of Christianity? By making the points of our 
difference so prominent, in all our discussions from 
the periodical press and other sources, does not the 
cause which we profess to serve, lose more from the 
extinction of brotherly affection, than it gains from 
our warm advocacy of the sectarian peculiarities, for 
which we imagine our respective denominations are 
called upon to contend ? And that some of us by 
giving these peculiarities such prominence, will sub- 
ject ourselves to have it said to us at the last da/, 
" who hath required this at your hands ?" we know, 
from this, that the most of the positions which they 
include, annihilate each other ; and hence, cannot 
both and all be tru«. And whether we shall not find 
in that great day of decision, that they have all, 
through the warmth of our sectarian feelings, 
been carried to an extreme that truth will not 
bear, is with us a matter of the greatest uncer- 
tainty.* 

* That we shall so find it, is oar opinion ; because we think It 
woald appear ,from impartial examination, that no organized body 
of christians, as such, nave ever come to the examination of the 
Bible, with that childlike simplicity and confidence, and that tte^ 
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Not only so, but the simple extinction of party 
nomenclatures, would, in a vast multitude of cases, 
produce immediate coalescence on points now debat- 
ed with the greatest warmth and bitterness. And the 
practice of dealing in the primitive elements of chris- 
tian truth, as found in jthe language of God's own se- 
lecting, instead of dealing so constantly in the_various 
sectarian compounds of those elements to which we 
have become attached, would sweep from the area of 
controversy nearly all the remaining points of dispute. 
Shall we not, therefore, gain every thing, and lose al- 
most nothing, by confining our discussions chiefly to 
those subjects, and conducting them in that manner, 
at which no consistent sectarian feeling could take 
umbrage and no other rivalry be excited, than two 
minds might consistently feel who are in the eager 
pursuit of the same object ? 

We are aware, that acting on the principles here 
suggested, might throw those public caterers out of 
employ, who live merely by the ebullition of sectari- 
an feeling, and whose fountain of thought would be un- 
available for any other purpose than controversy. 
Unhappily, the religious press and every other means 
of contact between the denominations, are too much 
controlled by men of this stamp, who have too little 

dom from foreisn inflaences, which are necessary to 7iew all the 
ieatares of the heavenly religion which it teaches, in their dae and 
just proportions. Hence, it will not ap[)ear surprising, that, with 
this settled conviction, we should treat with serverity and contempt, 
the measures which are employed by our sectarian partisans, to 
induce their successors, to drag through all future 'time, indefi* 
ance of the remonstrances which arise Irom the increasing efful- 
gence of troth, all the lumber and luggage with which their respec- 
tive systems have come down from previous ages! These emsrts 
to securely lash upon the back of posterity, this odious mass of er- 
rors, which our luckless predecessors have accumulated, appears to 
us precisely of a piece with the Pope's war upon Galileo for his in- 
vention of the telescope. If we err in our radical principle, and 
these systems are all or the most of them, a true pattern of the re- 
ligion of the Bible, and this can be made to appear, we will then 
fsecant the severity of our remarks. 
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calibre for drawing truth from its prixueval sources, 
but just thoughtless daring enough to explode the 
wind-guns of sectarian warfare. Could they be 
wielded by men competent to deal more largely in 
revealed thought, men whose energies should be di- 
rected to the triumph of Christianity itself, and not 
merely to sectarian interests, we mi^ht hope for the 
dawn of a better day upon the christian world. 

But controversial writing is no more prolific in 
dissensions, than the matter in which it deals. Did 
it confine itself to the materials which truly relate to, 
and bear upon the point in dispute, it would soon ex- 
haust itself, and so, like a wrestler who has no re- 
maining force to renew the charge, would sink to a 
peaceful repose. But when every possible field of 
thought is ransacked, on a simple point, whose rele- 
vant matter might be grasped by a child in half-a- 
dozen lessons of his Sunday School, what ground is 
there to expect an adjustment ? It is curious to ob- 
serve in what a vast compass of foreign matter, every 
subject of debate in Christendom has been buried. 
The various parties have gone on drawing firom his- 
tory, the fathers, the metaphysics, and every imagina^ 
ble source^of inquiry, the means of increasing the foul 
accumulation,till more than Herculean strength woidd 
be necessary to cleanse the Augean stable. Three 
quarters of the points in dispute have no more to do 
with the main one at issue, than whether the moon 
is inhabited by giants or dwarfe. And the battle often 
waxes hottest, at points the most remote firom the 
principal seat of the conflict. 

We have an illustration of these remarks, in the 
extent to which controversialists have dipped into 
the writings of the mis-named fathers of the church. 
The repose of these ancient fathers has been disturb- 
ed,' and their skeleton forms are stalking to and firo in 
the earth, in the shape of testimony for and against 
the sectarian positions, which now agitate the chris- 
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tian world. But what is it worth ? Can we rely 
upon witnesses, who we know, would deceive us on 
so many points ! If we may judge from their wri- 
tings, these fathers were men in whose minds existed 
only a most corrupted form of Christianity, and no 
party would gain half so much by attaching impor* 
tance to their testimony, as the Pope and his minions. 
Indeed, the germs of " the mystery of iniquity," of 
which the apostle speaks as having begun to work in 
his day, are most distinctly visible in their produc- 
tions, owing either to the sentiments of these men 
themselves, or to the dishonesty of their transcribers. 
What certainty have we that the fragments of lit- 
erature, which have been transmitted to us from the 
three or four first centuries after the apostles, were 
not from pens less competent or less disposed to give 
a fair representation of their times, than most others ! 
Perhaps the bleat we hear is from the meanest sheep 
in all the flock. Should our present literature tie 
subject to the same disasters for fifteen hundred 
years to come, with that of the period to which we 
alftide, what security should we have that the frag- 
ments that would remain, could be relied upoit to give 
a fair representation of our times ? Perhaps some 
document might survive to tell our story, that would 
be condenmed as weak, puerile and contemptible, by 
the universal suffiages of the present generation. It 
might be garbled by some fiiture monk, so as to favor 
another system of tyranny like that of the papal su- 
premacy, and so fail to be a faithful organ of the 
mind from whom it should profess to come ; or it 
might come from one least competent to the task of 
representinff our sentiments. We could enumerate 
not a few documents, which, should they alone surr 
vive to tell our story, would give a view of us as 
wide from the truth, as can well be conceived. So 
lon^, therefore, as any question, whether it relate to 
ordmances, church polity, or doctrinal tenets, is sus- 
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pended, in any degree, upon the decision of the fath- 
ers, it will lead to endless jangling. These waters 
are too turbid to admit of an extract, that shall be 
clear and conclusive. 

We might enumerate other measures common 
among christians, which in our view tend more to 
strife than to intelligence, piety and godly edifying. 
But the foregoing may perhaps be sufficient, to set 
this part of our subject in a light to answer all the 
purposes which we have in view. We hope our 
brethren in Christ, will not too soon lay down our 
work in disgust at its plainness, or at the mistakes 
into which they may think us betrayed. Perhaps our 
failure even, may serve as a spur to ascertain the 
real causes which contribute to the conflicts of God's 
earthly family, and so our errors may abound to the 
upbuilding of truth. If so, much as we regret them, 
we shall rejoice at the result to which God makes 
them subservient 
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CHAPTER V. 



Prejodloe of Education. 



It requires but a few years, to remove from the 
stage of life all the inhabitants of this globe. The 
men who figure in political factions or religious con- 
troversies, play only their brief hour, before the cur- 
tain is drawn and hides them forever from our view; 
when others take their place to share the same fate. 
The earthly existence of human nature, as to its 
physical, intellectual and moral elements, is as fluc- 
tuating as the ocean's surface, when winds make it 
their sport. It yields to tlie subtle principle of muta- 
tion, to which all things here below are subject ; man 
goeth to his long home, — ^the mourners go about the 
streets, — dust to dust returns, while the spirit mingles 
with the spirits of a higher world. 

There is no calculating the extent, to which the 
solid or fluid matter of this globe, has been animat- 
ed by ethereal spirits. 

"Where is the dust that has not been alive? 
The spade, the plough, disturb our ancestors, — 
From human mould we reap our daily bread. 
The ^lobe around earth's hollow surface shakes, 
And IS the ceiling of her sleeping sons. 
O'er devastation we blind revels keep ; 
While buried towns support the dancer's heel. 
The moist of human kmd the sun exhales, 
Winds scatter through the mighty void the dry; 
Earth re-poss-esses part of what she gave. 
And the freed spirit mounts on wings of fire; 
Each element partakes our scattered spoils ; 
As nature, wide, our ruin spreads: man's death 
Inhabits all things but the thought of man 1 " 
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Could our optics be endued with the power of 
detecting every nice process, by which the material 
elements are every moment becomins: parts of liv* 
ing, human forms, or by which thos^ forms are 
thrown off, through the vigor of the immortal prin- 
ciple within, as the beauteous butterfly throws oflF 
the crude shell, in which it was matured for a more 
active and aerial mode of life ; could we discern all 
the silvery cords by which the human species are 
linked to matter, or the still more subtle ties which 
connect them with higher orders of being ; could we 
pry into all the mysteries of our origin, progress and 
destination, and understand the causes which make 
us such as we are, in body, mind and moral charac- 
ter, what a universe of knowledge pertaining to our- 
selves would open upon our vision, to which we are 
now in total darkness ! With how much should we 
meet to fill us with astonishment ! Truly, we are 
fearfully and wonderfully made ! 

Amid this universal and endless scene of mutation, 
what security have we for the permanency of any 
combination, which the intellectual, moral, or social 
elements of our nature mi^ht assume in any given 
age ? How are present modes of thinking and acting 
to reappear centuries hence, when not a fragment of 
those who are concerned in the scene now passing be- 
fore us, will remain? Impossible as is may seem 
that they should reappear,yet the history of the past, 
gives us nearly the same securityof it, as of the reap- 
pearance under its present form of the physical nature 
of man. Modes of thinking that existed thousands of 
years since, stand out in as bold relief on the present 
structure of society, as at any former period. Though 
a hundred generations may have risen and fallen, 
since they took their rise, and myriads of myriads of 
changes have occurred in the human condition, these 
ancient modes of thought and action, like the rock on 
which the billows and storms of centuries have wasted 
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their unavailing fiiry; still rear their proud summits 
above the waves of mutation, laughing to scorn the 
measures which have been first and last employed to 
effect their overthrow. 

And why is it so ? We answer, chiefly because ed- 
ucation secures their perpetuity. These modes are 
propogated by education, just as our physical being is 
by procreation. Other things may have influence; 
but this is decidedly the most predominant. When 
we speak of the modes of thinking, we must not be 
understood to mean the essential principles of human 
nature, — for these no doubt always remain the same, 
independently of all influence from education. We 
know of no causes that have ever reached these, to 
make them difierent from what they were, when first 
formed and combined by the hand of the Creator. Fear- 
ful as the havoc of sin has been, among the principles 
of our nature, it has been in a way of deranging their 
operation, and not of annihilating their existence* 
The human understanding, conscience and aflections, 
darkened, corrupted and perverted as they have been, 
stiU survive to proclaim the nobleness of our origin 
and the elevation of our being. The godlike features 
of our nature stand confessed, even amid the ruins of 
the fall. 

But, how various have been the forms which these 
essential principles have first and last assumed ! How 
vastly dissimilar are the aspects of human character, 
as subjected to different modes of training ! The hu- 
man elements, as moulded under Mahometan, Pagan, 
and Christian influences ; or as combined by Roman- 
ism, Protestantism and the innumerable subdivisions 
of these respective systems, exhibit appearances so 
dissimilar, as to seem almost like the developement of 
difierent natures. The savage and civilized, the 
Turk and Christian, the Pagan and Jew, seem not to 
be the same animal. In their religious views and 
feelings, they have almost nothing in common. A 
poinuter inspection, however, will detect in them the 
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same animal instincts, the same reason, conscience 
and social sympathies, the same hopes and fears in re- 
gard to a coming life, and the same foundation for 
morality and religion. Their differences are not orig- 
inal, but superinduced by education. This is the po- 
tent influence, under which the moral and intellectual 
character is made what it is. It is this that perpetu- 
ates, from age to age, so many millions of Pagans — 
of Mahometans — of Jews — and of nominal christians. 
But, if we undertake to penetrate still deeper, into 
the causes from which the human elements took this^ 
particular mould, except in that combination of them 
which God has given by the revelatic«i of his own 
thoughts concernmg life and character, we shall meet 
with much to astonish and confound us. The origin 
of those influences, which are now wielding the des- 
tinies of the greater portion of mankind, is buried in 
the deepest mystery. They cannot be ascribed wholly 
to the master spirits, who, as Zoroaster, Mahomet, and 
others, have the reputation of being their founders ; for 
these men did little more than throw themselves on 
the current and float with it, or at most, seize on a 
favorable conjuncture of affairs, in which they had no 
agency, to effect certain modifications of thought and 
action, that were suggested rather by the circumstan- 
ces in which they found themselves, than by the force 
and peculiarity of their own genius. Whether the 
idea that these forms of error and wickedness^ are to 
be ascribed to different satanic agents, who, as Mo- 
loch, Rimmon, Baal, Chemosh, and others, have pow- 
er for a time to deceive the nations, has not an ink-* 
ling of truth, as well as of poetry in it, we shall not 
stop to inquire. As our physical being and the plan- 
et to which our abode is assigned, are ascertained to 
be mysteriously linked by attraction, and perhaps 
other ties, to all the ponderous structures that float 
through the mighty void of immensity, so per- 
haps, our spiritual being is subject to similar in- 
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fluences from the malign, as well as auspiciotzs 
spiritual agents in the higher ranks of being. 
Are not the spiritual, co-extensive with the mate- 
rial ties ? Was it not with reference, to such ma- 
lign spiritual agencies, that the apostle speaks, 
when he observes, in relation to the war which 
he and his coadjutors had waged upon the em- 
pire of sin and darkness in this world, " we wres- 
tle not against flesh and blood, but against principali- 
ties, against powers, against the rulers of the dark- 
ness of this world, against spiritual wickedness in 
high places !" How much influence, this mysterious 
connection with other portions of the spiritual uni- 
verse, has had, in originating the forms of error and 
wickedness, which have for so many ages thrown 
their polluting wave over the fair surface of this 
ivorld, who is able to determine? However they 
may have originated, one thing is certain, education 
does much to perpetuate them. 

This, therefore, is one of the principal causes of 
dissensions among christians. They are* to a great 
extent the perpetuation of old feuds. We feel our^ 
selves impelled, by sentiments of filial reverence, to 
draw our swords in defence of a cause which has 
cost our fathers so many agonizing struggles. We 
would not be so unjust to their memories, as to im- 
pute to them a quarrel unworthy of our zeal. And 
previous generations have done what they could, to 
infuse this feeling into their successors. Not content 
to spend their own lives amid the animosities of reli- 

gious debate, they have transmitted to us the sad in- 
eritance. Being accustomed, ifrom our childhood, to 
associate with certain systems of belief, whatever is 
sacred and true, and with others, whatever is dark 
and absurd, the impression remains with us even 
down to hocury age, giving direction to all our reli- 
gious and' moral reasonings. Arguments, the most 
conclusive, do not but with difficulty, and rarely at 
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aUy unsettle our established convictions. The mind 
is slow in disabusing itself, even of impressions which 
contradict the testimony of our senses. The papist, 
who has been accustomed from infancy to regard die 
bread of the eucharist as the real flesh of our Sav- 
iour, and the wine as his real blood, could not be con- 
vinced of his error by tasting it. No : the the testi- 
mony of his senses has little strength, compared with 
the prejudice of his education. 

But, how to foreclose the transfusion of our pres- 
ent denominational feeling through a coming age, we 
confess, is a question of great difficulty. Parents 
cannot be advised against using measures to lodge 
with their children, their own honest religious con- 
victions. If they teach them religion at all, (and what 
parental duty is more binding,) how can they avoid 
teaching the sense of it, which is in their own minds ? 
On this point, however, there are a few considera- 
tions that may be of some service. 

1. We should be more concerned to teach the 
ffraunds of our creed to our children, than the creed 
Itself. 

No christianparentjwe should hope, would hold te- 
nets without Scriptural reasons for doing so. Take for 
example a question and answer from the old catechism, 
" what is the chief end of man ? it is to glorify and 
enjoy God forever." True as this answer- may be, it 
is of little value to a child, apart from the evidence 
by which it is established. In connection with the 
answer, therefore, let the evidences, from Scripture 
or other sources, be spread before the mind of the 
child, that his use of the words may not be like that 
of a parrot, but based upon fact and testimony. This 
may be a laborious method of teaching religion to our 
children ; and it may require years for tnem to at- 
tain such a maturity of religious understanding, as 
will qualify them to grasp the reasons of every senti- 
ment, which we might be desirous of grafting upon 
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their convictions. But it is the only method, by 
which they can be effectually inducted into a knowl- 
edge of divine truth. Five truths in their understand- 
ings, are better than ten thousand merely upon their 
tongues. Things, not words, sense, not sound, is 
the matter that we should be ambitious to leave in the 
minds of posterity. And the labor, which it will cost 
christian parents to furnish their own minds with 
such matter for their children, would probably cor- 
rect many of the errors, which now keep the denom- 
inations asunder, and so, posterity would receive at 
our hands much fewer discordant views, than we 
have received from our parents. 

2. Great care should be used, not to excite need- 
less prejudices in the minds of our children, against 
other denominations. 

We fear that some parents, to foieclose in their 
children the adoption of other views than their own, 
rely more upon the disgust of such views which they 
contrive to excite, than upon intelligent conviction. 
There is no opinion so absurd, or so dangerous in its 
tendency, as to be driven from the field by raillery 
and vituperation. Children must not only be told 
that it is absurd and dangerous, but the reasons of 
its being so, must be dispassionately presented. This 
railing against the tenets of others, as disconnected 
from all argument to justify it, not unfrequently pro- 
duces the contrary effect from what was intended. 
For, as soon as the child, after being able to judge for 
himself, forms acquaintance with those who hold 
them, finds them more amiable than what they had 
been representee!, and hears the arguments which 
they have to urge in their pwn defence, he begins to 
suspect that his parents had^deceived him ; and not 
being furnished with the arguments to withstand 
theirs, he becomes an .easy invert to their views. 
Some of the worst fornis of ckristianity have made -^ 
many a proselyte^ under precisely such circumstan- 
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ces. Hence, we should never labor to excite any dis- 
gust for the tenets of others, further than clear argu- 1 
ments and plain facts may serve to make them dis- 
gusting. 

3. Christian parents should consider that every 
church or , opinion, derives its value solely from 
its agreement with the sense of the language which 
the Holy Ghost employs^ in the Old and New Tes- 
tament Scriptures; and hence, they should seek and 
pray to be divested of all desire for its perpetuity, 
which is not founded in such agreement. The sense 
which God has actually conveyed to us in his word, 
is all that can be of the least value. Whatever in the 
shape of religion differs from this sense, is nothing 
more than human opinion that would impose upon 
tis by a divine sanction. It is the thought of man, 
that would crowd itself into the place of the thought, 
that God has revealed for our salvation ; and so, in 
addition to the imposition which it would practice 
upon us, it acts as a dense cloud between us and 
Heaven's own light, to prevent our moral illumina- 
tion. Why, therefore, is it not safer to secure for our- 
selves and to lodge with our children, the very sense 
of the Bible on all subjects, than the peculiarities of 
that form of Christianity to which we may have at- 
tached ourselves ? If those peculiarities are irl all 
respects identical with the Bible itself, we have no 
reason to apprehend, in that case, but that our chil- 
dren will hold them ; and so far as they are not, we 
are admonished, by every consideration of parental 
love and duty, rather to foreclose, than facilitate their 
transmission to posterity. Oh, that parents were 
loaore an^^more excited to drink in truth from the pri- 
meval fountain, and to avoid every lodgment with 
their diildren, which cannot show the sanction of a 
" thus saith the Lord." 

4. It is questionable, whether more would not be 
gained to the interests of piety and to the cause of 
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man, by educating posterity with reference to the 
annihilation of those evils, which aim at the de- 
struction of Christianity itself than by doing it so 
much, with reference to enlisting them in the con- 
troversies between the protestant sectd. When the 
dying father puts the Bible into the hands of his chil- 
dren, it should be in the spirit of the following ad- 
dress. 

My children, all the Christianity upon which your 
father sets the least value, is embodied in this book. 
Its teaching is the exact measure of my faith and 
practice. Its language, being such as the Holy Ghost 
has selected, can receive no improvement. I have 
been governed by religious motives, in giving some 
of you an education, which will qualify you to take 
the thoughts of ixispired men directly from the lan- 
guages in which they wrote; and those of you whose 
trailing seemed to require a different training, can 
have access to them in translations, which, according 
to the views of all, contain every essential feature of 
God's conununications to man. The subject-matter 
of this holy book, my children, I wish you ever to re- 
member, was the ^ide of your father's footsteps 
through this changmg world, the theme of his con- 
stant and delightAil meditations, the lifi^ht of his feet 
and the lamp of his path, and in the hope which it 
inspires, he is now about to enter, with unfaultering 
step, upon the vast unknown of eternity. Remember, 
my children, that though your father had his preference 
amon^ the denominations, which profess to take their 
faith from this book, he has ever esteemed them all as 
embodying more or less truth, and, as ^' to err is hu- 
man," he doubts not tiiiey all have more or less error 
interwoven with their systems. But I leave it as a 
Other's dying testimony and request, that you studi- 
ously avoid every measure, word or sentiment, ihsX 
may exasperate or increase the spirit of dissension 
between these denominations* If they are all doing 
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more or less evil, we shotdd be thankfiil that they 
are all doing more or less good. 

There are other evils, my children, of a more 
sweeping and formidable character, than those to be 
found in the protestant sects, against which I would 
have you spend the force of your lives. They are 
such as ignorance of the true God and of Jesus 
Christ whom he hath sent, — ignorance even of use- 
ful science and art, — the degrading vices to which 
our natures have become most alarmingly subject — 
the belief of all the dismal and damnable errors in- 
cluded under the formidable systems of Paganism, 
Papacy, Mahometanism, Judaism, and Infidelity. In 
hunting these plagues of man from the social state^ 
and freeing the world from their control, I would 
have you live, labor, and die. And then I shall hope 
for a reunion, ere long, of our happy domestic circle, 
on those peaceful shores where " the wicked cease 
from troubling and the weary are at rest." 

Could the spirit of posterity be suffused with such 
sentiments, how long before christians would, not 
only forget that they are different, but actually cease 
to be so ! Their common interest in the great object 
of alleviating suffering, of removing ignorance, of el- 
evating human nature by extending universally the 
arts and sciences of civilized life, and of glorifying 
God, would cause those prejudices to die away, which 
now prevent their union on principles of truth, and 
so they would become one, as Christ is one with the 
Father. 

Some such eonsiderations as the above, carefully 
weighed by all true christians, might do much to ob- 
stuct the flow to posterity of those turbid waters of 
controversy, which have poured down upon us from 
former ages. Our children might have their think- 
ing, acting and feeling thrown into channels which 
would produce an ultimate confluence ; and thus, a 
consummation be realized, the most glorious that can 
be conceived. 
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Brethren in Christ, the purchase of blood diyinO) 
the common expectants of a blissful imiportality, 
wherever situated, howeyer distinguished by sectarian 
nomenclatures, to you the words of thi» most solenm 
appeal is sent Are you prepared for an eflFort, that 
shall tend to an ultimate amalgamation of our too 
long disserved interests ? Will you not in the retire- 
ment of your closets,' in those peculiar moments, when 
the mind acts the most freely and the soul has the 
nearest intercourse with Heaven, take the thoughts 
presented to your view in these pages, into dispassion- 
ate consideration, sCnd determine before God, as in 
presence of the judgment seat, the extent to which 
you ought, Ito which you will, be controlled by them J 
That these thoughts are free from objection, we do 
not pretend ; but we must be permitted to say, that 
they flow from a heart, if we are not deceived, whose 
earnest aspiration is, to know and exhibit only what 
is true,and whose fervent prayer is,that the tendency 
of every error may be counteracted. Coming to 
you, brethren, under such circumstances, we hope 
you will give due weight to all that is true, and be 
secured against the adoption of any of our mis- 
takes. 

We do not pretend that the foregoing pa^s, em- 
brace all the causes of dissension among christians ; 
but onJy that they fiirnish an outline of those that 
have fallen under the observation of the writer. By 
uniting with his, therefore, the result of your own 
reflection, you may gain perhaps a much keener in- 
sight into these causes, than it has been possible for 
him to obtain. Trusting to your christian integrity, 
and your desire for harmony in the family of God, 
that you will do what you can to secure such an insight, 
we shall close this part of our subject, in the beautiful 
language of the one hundred thirty-third Psalm. 
" Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for brethren 
to dwell together in unity ! It is like the precious 
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ointment npon the head^tfaat ran down upon the beaid, 
even Aaron's beard ; that went down to the skirts of 
his garments ; as thedewof Hermon, and as the dew- 
that descended upon the mountains of Zion: for there 
the Lord commanded the blessing, even life for- 
ever." 
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CHAPTER I. 

ON SECURING WITH EXACTITUDE IN- 
SPIRED THOUGHTS. 

Kot ia tbe words which man's wi8d<»n teacheth, but which the B<Ay Ghost teteh- 
eth: oomparing spiritual thinsa with spiritaal.— Paml. 

Section I. 

Opening of the subject 

Those who have glanced through the preceding 
pages, pained no doubt at the gloomy pictures of hu- 
man nature which they present, will reciprocate with 
us the pleasure, of advancing to the consideration 
of topics connected with the removal of these evils. 
We think that specifics may be pointed out, which, if 
thoroughly tried, would heal all the most considera- 
ble wounds of the spiritual family, and thus prepare 
them, not only for greater happiness among them- 
selves, but for much more efiicient action in bringing 
this world under the rei^ of Immanuel. If thorough- 
ly tried^ is a qualification, however, which may be 
thought to foreclose the success of any specific; that 
can he pointed out. The exhortation, it may be said, 
which fabulous history represents to have been con- 
tinually on the lips of John, when age had deprived 
him of the ability to say more ; " my little children 
love one another," if reduced to practice, would har- 
monize all the conflicting interests of the christian 
world. If christians woi3d also obey the laws of 
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their religion, requiring them to be less selfish, xnore 
candid and open to conviction, and more disposed to 
receive the truth as it is in Jesus, their divisions would 
immediately cease. But how shall we induce them 
to try these specifics ? When the remedy is found, if 
the patient cannot be induced to take it, it is the same 
to him as if there were none. 

The force of objections like these, which we have 
had in view throughout this work, will be found 
to rest against all mere appeals to christians to be 
more lovely, more holy, more affectionate to each 
other, and less inclined to fan the flames of dissen- 
sion ; considered in the light of means for adjusting 
their differences. Such appeals must always be in- 
effectual in accomplishing this result, so long as they 
interfere with the convictions of duty, in so large a 
portion of every denomination. Though these persons 
should approve every word of your appeal,it would not 
deter them from a single dissensions measure ; be- 
cause they judge, and rigthly too, that it would be 
treachery and impiety in them, to sacrifice truth, to a 
peace with those who would effect its overthrow. 
Hence, we have made few appeals of this kind ; nor 
do we desim to, till we have gone as deeply as pos- 
sible into uie merits of the subject, to see whether 
there are not measures, of which all parties, with 
their present sentiments and feelings, can approve, 
which, if legitimately followed up, would produce the 
consummation so much to be desired. 

Though the principle is right, that imion is not to 
be purchased at the expense of important truths, 
great caution and candor are necessary in its appli- 
cation. Truth is one thing, and general statements 
in language quite another, the practice of any given 
church or denomination may, or it may not agree 
with the records of primitive Christianity. All chris- 
tians, therefore, should prayerfully examine whether 
the truth, which they feel that it would be wrong to 
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sacrifice to the purposes of union and brotherly love, 
is an abstraction from inspired documents ; or the 
identical thoughts expressed by the words of the 
Holy Ghost ; or whether, if it be an abstraction, it 
fairly and fully give the scope of the divine teaching 
on the subject to which it relates. 

Now, the settlement of such questions as these, 
to which no protestant denomination can object, 
would make an appeal to the sources of truth con- 
tinually necessary. In this way the thoughts of " the 
words which the Holy Ghost teacheth," instead of 
being hid behind general statements, would crowd 
themselves into the front rank, and so would ultimate- 
ly become, with all parties except those who should 
array themselves against God and his word, the sole 
Object of their anxious concern and zealous pleading. 
Hence, the only war that would remain would be be- 
tween faith and infidelity, the advocates and the im- 
pugners of divine revelation. And the sooner our 
religious wars come'to this result, the better. What 
tremendous power would the spiritual kingdom be 
able to brings into the field, provided all its resources 
were turned upon the single point of vindicating that 
system of faith, which was recorded at the dictation 
of the Spirit, against those who oppose it ? What 
facilities would it enjoy for a universal triumph over 
the kingdoms of this world ! Creeds, if we must 
have them, should be frequently resolved into their 
primitive elements ; lest those elements should evap- 
orate and we be found guilty of sacrificing brotherly 
love to a mere form of words. So far as our knowledge 
extends, (perhaps it may be different beyond our cir- 
cle of acquaintance,) there are ninety nine dissen- 
sions on account of tenets, that either have no basis in 
the inspired text, or none of which their advocates have 
a definite perception ; where there is one for positions, 
either in the language of Scripture, or that contain a 
perfect reflection of the meaning which that language 
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conveys. Those who embark in them, seize upon 
little more than the broad fact that such and such 
are the lines of our denomination, and these and those 
positioas do not fall within those lines : and of course 
they feel it to be their indispensable duty to sound 
the tocsin of dissent, at every expense of brotherly 
affection. 

And, we fear that the feeling by which too many 
are impelled to this measure, is that of apprehension, 
that the popular current will set in a direction to 
leave the ponderous ship, in which their sect has so 
long sailed, on dry ground. Hence, they rear their 
dikes and barriers, to make the flow of public senti- 
ment favor their cause. If such be not the influence 
under which a vast proportion of our dissensions are 
perpetuated, we utterly mistake the secret springs of 
human action. 

While we say these things, however, we wish it un- 
derstood, that it is not because we suppose any thing 
would be gained, by the abandonment of our denomi- 
nations. What would be accomplished by changing 
the symptoms of a disease, so long as its predisposing 
causes remained in fiiU force ? While the feelings and 
sentiments which dispose us to strife, continue, we 
might change our denomination, or throw ourselves 
into the ranks of the disaffected, who are alike abhor- 
ent to all parties, and yet, not a fraction be j?ained to 
the cause of union. There are a number of clans of 
religionists, now before the public, who are distin- 
ffuished for nothing, but a most unchristian and au- 
dacious assault upon every organization in the world. 
These characters have but one principle, as the basis 
of their aggregation ; and that, like the disgusting ap- 
petite which assembles vultures in the same locality 
of carrion and filth, is a mutual love of preying upon 
the imperfections, real or pretended, of their fellow 
men. The secession of masses of christians from form- 
er sects, for any cause except that of a corruption so 
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extreme, as to render a coimeetion with than utterly 
abhorrent to the purer feelings of the seceders seldom 
fails to add a new party to those already in the fields 
i?irhose principal difference frogioi them, is like that be- 
tween a swarm of flies gorgeowUh the blood of ttarir 
victim, and that of one whose appetites are just whet- 
ted to the assault. The newer Ae party, the more 
rancorous has its spirit generally proved. It is true, 
that there are honorable exceptions to these remarks* 
The force of truth, and a sincere desire for a more ad- 
vantageous position for glorifying and enjoying Godj^ 
have, without doubt, incmced multitudes of christians 
to change their religious connections. But, this i9 a 
very different thing from what it would be, i^hould a 
portion of each of the protestant denominations, in this 
or any other country, withdraw from their present 
connecjions, and form a unimi party, with the pro- 
fessed view of securing the ultimate amalgamation of 
all parties. No good object, we imagine, could be ob- 
tained by such a measure. 

Nor can the union at which we aim be secured, as 
before remarked, by conventional arrangement. If it 
were possible for every member of the present sects to 
meet on some vast area, and there give their imited 
voice in favor of entering into such a connection with 
each other, as now subsist between the members of 
the same sect ; and all the present dissevering causes 
were left in full force ; it is questionable whether in a 
year they would not be more divided than ever. The 
very contact of such an arrangement, like that of wa- 
ter with unslacked lime, might raise the fires of dissen- 
sion to a still intenser heat. This tmion of the sects 
as a whole, would probably produce consequences, 
like those which we generally witness from the at- 
tempt of specific portions of them, living in the same 
community, to erect a place of worship together. 
How rarely does such an attempt fail to throw the so- 
cial elements into a ferment. How can two walk to- 
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gether, who are conscientiously bent upon not being 
agreed ? No : there is no ground to hope that con- 
ventional, or any other arrangement, that should leave 
the prevailing sentimeDit and feeling among christians, 
in its present condition, would accomplish the object 
at which we aim. 

The true principle for gaining this object is to do 
it indirectlyjOx by throwing our resources intellectual, 
moral, and physical, into the work of gaining certain 
points which we all feel to be important, and which 
will have an effect to imite us among ourselves, just 
in proportion to the degree of our approximation to 
them. Efforts to secure with exactitude revealed 
ihoufi^hts — ^to improve the character and condition of 
the human species — ^to subordinate ourselves most 
entirely to the dominion of revealed laws — to 
purify our organizations from the alloy of corrupt 
members — and to live under the continual light of 
the celestial world, or in the vifforous exercise of that 
hope which gives the scenes of eternity a transcend- 
ent power over the activities of this world — are the 
means by which sectarian feeling is to be repressed, 
and that union of all christians consummated, which, 
for so many ages, has been with good men an object 
of desire and prayer. 

We conceive, that one of the chief auxiliaries to 
such an object, is the direct effort, on the part of all 
christians, to secure with exactitude the very 
thoughts, which God has lodged in human lan- 
guage. These thoughts, just like the facts in nature 
with which the physical sciences are concerned, are 
the same to all. And their union with each other, 
will be just in proportion to the degree in which 
those very thoughts, undisguised and unchanged, 
lodge in the minds and control the views and practice 
of each. The labor to secure these thoughts on all 
hands, therefore, is the same as a labor to be united. 
Let any number of men, though as remote £:om eacb 
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Other as the diameter of the earth could make them, 
exert themselves to reach the same locality, and it 
would be the same as an exertion to meet each other. 
As for ourselves, we know of no denomination, that 
could safely be made the rallying point of all the 
rest. And we pray God, to deliver us jfrom all ef^ 
forts, expressed or implied, near or remote, to aug^ 
ment any organization now in the field, under the 
notion that all must come to its standard, or any far- 
ther, than revealed thoughts will justify us in it* 
We do verily believe, that if all are not at an equal 
remove from those thoughts, they are, in more re- 
spects than one, at a most fearful distance. And we 
know not, that if our eternal salvation were suspend- 
ed upon our expressing our honest convictions in 
this matter, we could say anything different. 

When all the sects come to meet on the ground of 
the subject matter of what the Spirit of inspiration 
has caused to be written, the meeting will be like 
that of a number of repentant sinners at the feet of 
Jesus, each of whom, instead of exulting ovex the 
others, that he had less to give up than they, in for- 
saking his sins, rather confesses that he had been the 
vilest of all and most unworthy of the divine favor. 
" This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all accep- 
tation, that Jesus Christ came into the world to save 
sinners, of whom lam chief J^ . If any sect of chris- 
tians, had, in its aggregate capacity, a conscience, 
and could be brou^t to the standard of revealed 
thought, so as to see and feel its deficiences, just as 
the poor convicted sinner feels his, when the com- 
mandment comes sin revives and he dies ; instead of 
its present sectarian arrogance, it would be clothed in 
sackcloth, covered with ashes, penetrated with a sense 
of guilt, and crying with the humility and bitterness 
of the publican, " God be merciful to me a isinner." 
The boast of superiority over all the rest, in point of 
corre9tness of faith, of practice, and of every thing 
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worthy to be made the model of the millenial church, 
which is so rife in each, is but another evidence, that 
public as well as corporate bodies, are without con- 
sciences. It is an indication, at least, that the tactics 
of party are better understood than revealed thought, 
and that zeal for the interests of a sect, takes prece- 
dence in most minds, of a desire for the triumph of 
primitive Christianity. 

That the influence of a general exertion on the 
part of christians, to secure with exactitude flie 
thought conveyed by the words of Scripture, in har- 
monizing their conflicting interests, is not chimerical, 
abundantly appears from the consequences which 
have followed the increased attention to the inspired 
pages, which Bible organizations arid Sunday schools, 
have been the means of exciting. In those days 
when each sect trained, by means of its Catechism, 
every youthful mind within its reach, to its own pe- 
culiar mode of thinking ; instead of training them 
to an acquaintance with God^s thoughts, the lines of 
division in the christian world, were much more 
marked than at present, and sectarian feeling much 
more incensed. A difference of creed was deemed 
in the time of this Jewish and Samaritan antipathy, 
not only as an impassible Carrier to christian inter- 
course and fellowship, but even to an exercise of the 
common amenities of life. And the pulpit abound* 
ed in mutual attacks upon each other, of such un- 
kindness and severity, that the very rehearsal would 
shock every correct sensibility. That this sectarian 
asperity has in a measure died away, is cause of in- 
finite gratitude to God, while it affords the hope of a 
still further confluence of foreign hearts. 

Now, the extent to which the Bible is made the 
text-book, in our systems of religious education, in- 
stead of sectarian catechisms, has no doubt contribut- 
ed, with other things, to produce this result. Nearly 
all the books for catechetical instruction, which have 
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been published within a few years, are directed to 
the worthy object of eliciting the meaning of the in- 
spired text. We hardly know of one, which has 
been written with reference to the systems or abstrac- 
tions from the Bible, which are the rallying points of 
the sects. By drawing their thinking thus directly 
from the fountain-head, the different divisions of the 
spiritual family, like the inhabitants of a city whose 
water is conveyed to each from the same reservoir, be- 
gik to have much more in common, than in those days, 
when each depended upon his own sectarian cistern for 
a supply. Moreover, the vast multiplication of cop- 
ies of the life-giving word, without note or com- 
ment, effected by those mighty organizations for this 
purpose, both in the Old and New world, which have 
sprung up within a few years, has served to turn an 
amount of ^ attention to the sacred pages, which is 
without a parallel in the history of man. God's own 
thoughts are beginning to shake themselves from the 
dust of centuries, in which the vanity, cupidity, or 
folly of men had left them buried, and are gradually 
assuming the conspicuous place, to which their in- 
trinsic and relative importance entitled them. 

One of the most efficient remedies for religious dis- 
sensions, in our view, is to perfect the work, which 
we have thus nobly begun. Let me ask you, my 
brethren in Christ, in what field do you expect to find 
that truth, by which our Master prayed, on the eve- 
ning of his agony and indictment, that we might be 
sanctified ? Where is the place of its deposit ? When 
you have settled this question, what remains to you 
all, however religiously connected, but to throw the 
energies of your nature into the work of digging up, 
and placing this treasure into the coffer of your 
hearts and memories ? To know that a treasure is 
buried in a certain tract of country, would give little, 
satisfaction, compared with knowing the precise acre 
in which the deposit was made. So, to know that 
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truth exists somewhere among the conflicting creeds 
and parties, can give little satisfaction, compared with 
knowing precisely where it may be found. But, in 
this case, there is no indefiniteness ; we know where 
it is to be found, and where all the truth, with which 
the sects have gilded their creeds, was obtained.. It 
was from the inspired text. Our search, therefore, 
instead of being spread over the whole field, should 
be confined to this single acre. " What is written ?" 
" how readest thou ?" are questions which will put us 
on the track of all the truth which is necessary to 
life and godliness. This treasure is buried in the 
language of the Old and Ne\y Testament Scriptures ; 
being nothing more nor less than the meaning, which 
that language conveys when legitimately inter- 
preted. 

In an age, when so much is said upon the manner 
of. studying the Scriptures, it might appear like pre- 
sumption in u6, to attempt to ofler any new ideas up- 
on the subject. Nor do we aspire at this, so much as 
to hit upon some method, which shall have the merit, 
both of according with nature, and of throwing chris- 
tians into a track of inquiry, as remote as possible 
from those which are associated with their old feuds 
and controversies. If two ways were equally good 
in themselves, except that one would conduct us by 
temptations, of which we have already been the vic- 
tim ; it would be a sufiicient reason for preferring the 
other. Thus, we apprehend that our theological in- 
vestigations, must be conducted on principles radical- 
ly different from those now generally in vogue, before 
we can escape those associations, which, while they 
remain, must necessarily awaken more or less strife. 
Not only so, we think it questionable, whether the 
course now pursued, except perhaps in rare cases 
and on a limited scale, is adapted to do the same jus- 
tice to the revealed phenomena, that we do to the 
facts with which our physical investigations are con- 
cerned. 
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All science and art have t w^o departments ; tba 
first includes truth as it is in itself ; and the second, 
Jtruth in relation to purposes of Utility. When the 
truth, in any field of investigation, is ascertained ; 
what is more natural or proper than to inquire, what 
human interest may this truth be made to subserve ? 
In like manner, the revealed phenomena are to bq 
viewed in these two aspects. First, we should ac- 
quaint ourselves with tjhe exact thought expressed by 
any portion of the inspired text, with all the circum- 
stances of time, place, person, object, and every thing 
else essential to it, as it came from the mind by whom 
it was penned ; and second, we are to inquire for the 
bearing upon the affections, passions, motives, actions, 
and moral interests of living human nature, which it 
actually exerts. God may have caused some l^iought 
coj^ceming a man's life, conversation, or character, 
who lived thousands of years ago, to be recorded on 
purpose to instruct us. upon whom the ends of the 
world are come. Ana there is no portion of the in- 
spired text, however incumbered with hard names, 
or with the minute particulars of this or that noian's 
life, which, in the hands of a devout person, cannot 
be ccmverted to some pui^pose of practical utility. In 
this view of the subject, it will be seen, that the Scrip- 
tures, though their whole subject-matter may be 
thrown into a few divisions, according to well defin- 
ed principles' of classification, open to a field of ex- 
haustless study and investigation. And there is no 
more danger of consuming the food for our moral 
nature, which God by express revelation has lodged 
among these material elements, than there is that the 
fountain of our bliss in heaven will ever be exhaust- 
ed. Why, therefore, should we leave this richly fiir- 
nished storehouse of heavenly dainties, to live upon 
human decoctions ? 

The practice of seizing some qingle firagment of this 
great provision^ serving it up on all occasions, and 
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contending with others for not doing the same ; and 
that too, when it is less important than most which is 
left behind, is as foolish in itself, as it is common in 
the christian world. Imperative as ilm duty seems 
to be thought, of contending about those parts, from 
this great storehouse of truth, which €kre now at issue 
between the sects ; we doubt whether, if a man were 
to go to the labor of acquainting himself with all that 
has been said on both sides, of every subject of con- 
troversy that has ever been before the church since 
the apostles' days, he would know as much of the 
real matter of divine inspiration, as he might acquire, 
with suitable helps, in a few years* careral study of 
the Scriptures themselves. The truth, which he 
would acquire from the field of controversy, would 
be so intermixed with error, and so liable to be con- 
nected with false impressions and associations, th^ it 
might be long, before his mind would be disabused of 
the unhappy influence ; while all that he would de- 
rive from the Bible itself, would be like Him from 
whom it emanated, "in whom is no darkness at 
all." 

We conceive that two things are specially necessa- 
• ry, to put christians so fully m possession of revealed 
thoughts, as to harmonize their interests, — the first is 
to give the Bible its appropriate place in our 
systems of -education ; — and second, to let nature 
dictate in regard to the examination of its con- 
tents. To these points we shall devote the following 
sections. 
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SjBCTIOjfJ P^. 

Due position of revealed study In our systems of Education. 

We have already alluded to the influence of re- 
cent attention to the sacred pages, in giving its 
thoughts- more conspicuousness before the public eye, 
and consequently in diminishing the difler^nces be- 
tween the denominations. And we conceive that it is 
only by following up the same work till revealed 
thoughts shall pervade the world of intellect, just as 
the beams of the glorious sun illuminate the entire 
surface of our globe, that the union among christians 
for which we have so long prayed, is to be finally con- 
summated. Their haitnony can never afelvance a 
If hit beyond the degree in whi^ they mutually se- 
cure the exafet sense of the inspired ]^ges,-—-and the 
degree In which this will be secured must be propor- 
tioned in part, to the amount of attention bestowed 
upon it, and in part to the facilities in regard to ex- 
ternal means, and internal tempers, such as simplici- 
ty, freedom from prejudice and the like, which are 
enjoyed for its unbiassed study. Though for the want 
of these facilities the Bible may be attended to with- 
out being understood, yet, it certainly *an never be * 
understood without commanding our attention. The 
amount of attention vrhich the Bible deserves will 
be considered in this section, and the manner of it 
in those that follow. 

Inspired thoughts have never yet occupied the con- 
spicuous station in the world of mind to which their 
intrinsic worth, or their importance to the interests 
of human life, ^title them. In the most christian 
departments of society there is still, though we niay 
be in advance of former ages, a singular inattention 
to those portions of universal truth which God has 
seen fit to make the subject of supernatural revelation* 
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And so long as things remain thus, there is no hope 
of an adjustment of sectarian interests. If it were 
possible to lay a platt, or suggest hints which should 
contribute in any degree to make it otherwise ; or 
even if we eould suggest hints which should lead to 
other hints of a more lucid character, and thus begin 
the process of approximation to that amount of atten- 
tion to inspired thoughts which they merit, we should 
^ feel that the labor of ages and the exhaustion of a 
hundred liyes would be more than compensated. 

Penetrated with a sense that every thinff in his in- 
tellectual or moral being upon which the eye can 
rest with the least pleasure, depends wholly upon the 
circumstances that gave him a relish for the study of 
inspired truth, the writer of these pa^ cannot con- 
sent to tke parricidal deed of smothermg this fact, or 
to the filial impiely of not allowing it due scope in 
determining the course of his own exertions. He is 
pledged by more ties than ever boimd a child to his 
parents, to do what he can to ffive the Bible the prom- 
in^ice in the moral and intellectual world, to which 
its intrinsic value and unapproachable supremacy en- 
title it. 

This book, instead of beiiiff thrown into the out- 
skirts of youthful education, iQce some half illuminat- 
ed body that plays around the extreme boundary of 
the solar system, should be the sun around which aU 
studies, whether in the elementary, the higher or the 
professional branches of education, should revolve in 
beautiful order and harmony. How dark and unpro- 
ductive of good is all knowledge from which the light 
of revealed truth is excluded ! ' That light is as neces- 
sary to the interests of this life, as to the consistent 
hope of happiness in the next. "Vyithout its aid our 
knowledge of neither jurisprudence, of the maxims of 
social life, of the arts of trade, of the grounds of health 
and happiness, nor of any thing that pertains to con- 
duct and manners, can be complete. There is no 
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earthly interest which it is not adapted to improve — no 
pain against which it does not furnish an antidote — 
no business to which it is not the safest guide — an<^ 
^o arduous labor in the pursuit of consistent objects, 
to which it does not supply the necessary stimulus 
and vigor. " It is profitable for doctrine, for reprool^ 
for correction, for instruction in righteousness, that 
the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished 
unto all good works.^^ 

We are not now dealing in panegyric, but in sober 
• matters of fact, which are attested by every feature in 
the earthly condition of human nature. Where could 
we look for conservative moral influences if the Bible 
were blotted out ? Can they be found among Pagans? 
Alas, what forms of misery ; what aspects of inlamy ; 
what ignorance more dense than curtains of seven- 
fold night ; what total moral degradation to which 
more than half the human species is 'doomed ; does 
such a question bring up to our view ! Sin itself can 
boast of as many conservative influences as any sys- 
tem of Paganism now in the field. Can they be found 
among Mahometans, infidels, or any other organized 
or unorganized forms of belief and action, which are 
not indebted to the word of God ? The Moslem is 
known, — his gloomy, sullen, morose, ipisanthropic, 
and blood-thirsty spirit, portends all the evils which 
history shows to have resulted firom his character or 
his faith. Left to him or his Koran, the nations, in- 
stead of being conserved, would be hurried with ac- 
celerated pace to their final ruin. And though the 
date of organized infidelity is not a hundred years 
since, it has been too pregnant of disaster to the na^- 
tions, too blighting to innocence and peace, too ad- 
verse to law and order, and too gloomy and horrific 
m its death-bed forebodings, to leave with the candid 
and considerate any remaining hope, of its conferring 
essential benefits upon the human condition. A pow- 
er that could so soon baptize all Europe in blood, and 
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demolish every pillar of social order in more than ont 
of its nations ; without leaving behind it a single'^j 
jtompensating principle or relieving fact, except that 
security at death against the awards of another life, 
which eternal nonentity affords ; brings but a flicker- 
ing and dismal prospect of relief to an afflicted, disor- 
dered world. How black in their character! how 
contradictory in their views of virtue ! how absurd 
in their notions of life ! how dismal in their religious 
hopes ! how monstrous in their representations of the 
divinity ! and how remote from every pleasing pros- 
pect of future advancement in earthly felidity, as Well 
as from every consistent hope of unending life ! are 
all those portions of the world, which are excluded 
by their condition or their views, from both the direct 
and reflected beams of divine revelation. 

Here in this Bible itself, so neglected, so despised, 
so perverted ; not in the few fragments of its lights 
which shine in party systems and creeds, is wrapt up 
the last hope of man. Its thoughts are God's thoughts 
— rays darted directly from " the darkness of light in- 
sufferable ;" yet veiled in human figures and charac- 
ters and incidents and events and languages, that the 
feeble vision of man may contemplate them without 
being dazzled and overwhelmed. This is a book 
which God drew from the library of his own infinite 
knowledge, and threw out upon the surface of this 
world, like the flying roll of prophetic vision, that it 
might fill the chasm in our means of necessary 
knowledge. It is designed to supersede, to the latest 
ages, those miraculous visitations to man, which his 
situation rendered necessary, and which Heaven in 
mercy conferred in the infancy of his being. Angels 
would now be out on their ministerings here below 
as often, and their intercourse with ffood men would 
be as personal and familiar as before the canon oi 
revelation was complete, were it not that their work 
is superseded, by this more brilliant <^ light shining in 
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% dw:k place," The Bible is a living miracle before 
the eye of all ages. Its existence can be accounted 
for, by no law in the operation of ordinary causes* 
It is the voice of God proclaiming in the ears of the ^ 
world what he thinks of sin, of the mode of its cure, 
of the conduct suitable to such beings as we are, and 
of every other subject, upon which our present inter- 
est and future hopes, made it necessary that we 
should know the divine will. And so important does 
God esteem the means which his word affords us of 
knowing himself, that he calls upon us to glory in 
nothing else. " Thus saith the Lord, " Let not the 
wise man glory in his wisdom, neither let the mighty 
man glory in his might, let not the rich man glory in 
his riches,: but let him that glorieth glory in this, 
that he understandeth and knoioeth me, that I am 
the Lord which exercise loving-kindness, judgment, 
and righteousness, in the earth : for in these things I 
delight saith the Lord."* Thus, the earthly wisdom 
which is so much valued by men ; the power which 
they are so fond of wielding ; and the riches upon 
which they expend such an immeasurable amount of 
study, 'labor and sacrifice; we are instructed not to 
prize, in comparison with the means of knowing the 
true God, his adorable attributes, and those w^ays of 
kindness, judgment and righteousness in which he is 
passing before man. 

But, is the station to which God's book is assigned 
in the world of intellect, answerable to its own in- 
herent supremacy ? We call upon you, brethren in 
Christ of every name, to decide this question. Yea, 
we would approach still nearer to your consciences, 
and ask, whether you have given it a proper and due 
control over your own views, feelings and habits? 
Do the outbreakings of divinity in the sacred pages, 
fill your eye, your ear, your soul, — absorb your life, 

* Jeremiah 9. 23,24. 
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your interest, your all, iiiAis world, as you expect 
the beams of his throne will do it when you find 
yourself within the circumference of Heaven's jaspar 
wall ? Is not the light of the Bible a beam from the 
same inlSnite Fountain in which you hope to bask 
forever ? O how can we be so little interesced in the 
richest boon within the power of thought. 

Essential as the Bible is to every human interest, 
and resplendent as the light is which it reflects upon 
our path, we think it will be found, that its meaning 
suffers a most culpable neglect, even from those who 
profess to make it their only guide to faith and duty. 
There is scarcely a school boy, who does not more 
successAiUy master the thought of his class-book, 
than a vast proportion of christians do the meaning of 
the inspired pages. Of this fact, we need no o&er 
evidence, than the discordant views which prevail 
among them. Truth is uniform and cannot be thrown 
into so many contradictory attitudes. Had they come 
more directly under Heaven's own beam, as it shines 
from the language of His selecting, they could not be 
so discordant. And why it is that the inspired sense 
is so little secured? 

It cannot be owing to the* obscurity of the Scrip- 
tures ; for all that is important to life and godliness is 
so plain, that << the wayfaring man though a fool 
need not err therein." It is true that the nature of 
the subjects of which they treat involves more or 
less mystery ; and may perhaps continue to do so to 
all eternity. There are specific portions also, such 
as the prophetic denunciations and predictions, which, 
owing to die difficulty of understanding Ithe precise 
events which the prophet has in view or the imagery 
which he employs, may probably ever remain in more 
or less obscurity. But these obscurities do not cast 
their shade over any principle which is necessary to 
life and .^6dliness, or which is indispensable to our 
sanctification. 
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Nor will a neglect to read the Scripture, accoiiiit 
for all the ignorance of its meaning, which may be 
detected among christians. No : a vast multitude 
make a conscience of running over its pages, and feel, 
when they have done it, a sort of religious compla- 
cency ; though they may not have secured a parti- 
cle of its meaning. They read, not to understand, 
but for the sake of reading. A variety of causes 
may account for the limited extent to which the Bi- 
ble succeeds to elSfect a lodgment of its thoughts in 
the human mind. 

The first which we shall notice, is the practice, 
alluded to in a former part of this work, of deriving 
our ideas of the religious jwrinciples to be adopted and 
the course to be pursued from other sources, and nev- 
er seriously examining to see whether they accord 
with the sense of the inspired text. A man might 
receive, by some means, an erroneous idea of the 
statutes of his country on a certain point, and might 
nm them over carelessly a dozen times without detect- 
ing his error. But let him be prosecuted for a breach 
of the statutes on that point, and have occasion to 
appeal to them for his own defence, and he would 
learn more, from a single reading, than all he had 
ever before known. So, let a man read his Bible for 
practical purposes, feeling that an error might jeop- 
ard important interests, earnestly desiring that it 
might be to his feet a lamp and to his path a light, 
and he will learn more of its meaning in a day, than 
he would from months of different reading. 

Perhaps also, there may be with some in all the 
sects an apprehension, that if they should throw 
themselves solely upon the sense of the inspired text," 
it might unsettle their sectarian landmarks, shake the 
religious fabric reared by the labor and zeal of their 
predecessors, or introduce an unpleasant conflict be- 
tween their sentiment and their practice. We have 
seen it stated by an able pen, that if the pillars of cer- 
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ta^n forms of Christianity were to be demolished, 
Christianity itself would suffer, perhaps become a 
wreck. And it is not uncommon to hear from less 
philosophic minds, allusions to our church as God's 
own if not his only structure, and the necessity of 
exertion to advance our sect, as if God could hardly 
do his work without their aid. Apprehensions are 
entertained by some, that if we demolish the barriers 
to the introduction of error and infidelity, which hu- 
man creeds, organizations and establishments inter- 
pose, the enemy will come in like a flood, and all the 
safe guards of truth will be annihilated. Hence, 
though these ancient structures do not exactly agree 
with recorded Christianity, it is better that the latter 
should be mutilated than that the former should be 
overthrown. They pass lightly over the parts of 
revelation, therefore, which they find it the most dif- 
ficult to reconcile to the institutions, which they feel 
to be so important to the interests of piety and 
faith. 

But, what ground can exist for such apprehensions, 
so long as we throw ourselves upon the protection 
against error, which God has given us in the sense 
of his own word ? Ocean's proud surges may over- 
leap the piers and embankments, which human in- 
dustry interpose to their.rage ; but when they reach 
the point at which God has said, " Hitherto shall ye 
come but no further, and here shall thy proud waves 
be stayed," they meekly yield the contest and retire 
within their appropriate limits. The barriers, which 
Tyre's impregnable walls presented to the dominion 
of water, were longf since demolished ; but God's 
eternal rock on which Tyre reared her proud bul- 
warks, still remains to defy the power of the waves, 
and to afford to* the humble fisherman's cot a sure 
resting place. Thus it is with the sense of Scrip- 
ture. That will interpose barriers afi^ainst the over- 
flowing surges of error, long after aU human forms 
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of Christianity, will be ingulfed in pne common 
ruin. 

By what means did Luther defy the power of one 
Vatican ? Whence did he derive the panoply, in 
which he boldly met the forces of earth and hell in 
arms ? Where did he borrow the thunder, which 
shook kings upon their thrones ? What was the se- 
cret power by which his arm was nerved to seize and 
overthrow the pillars of popery, in some of the fair- 
est portions of Europe ? Oh, it is all explained by 
the fact of his having read and digested, in the cell 
of his monastery, the record of primitive Christianity. 
That armed him with the power, clothed him 
with the thunder, and nerved him to those unearth- 
ly deeds, which broke the repose of a slumbering 
world, and opened the way to the brilliant events that 
followed. With such facts before our eyes, with 
which the history of our holy faith is replete, shall 
christians fear to throw themselves under the sole 
protection of the inspired sense ? Oh, ill-judged pre- 
sumptuous timidity ! Should every form of Chris- 
tianity in the universe, except what we find in the 
Bible, this day become extinct ; and there were &ith- 
fiil heralds left to proclaim the sense of that book in 
the ears of the nations, it would do more to secure the 
human mind against error and infidelity, than all the 
establishments, sects and human institutions, ever 
reared by the art or the invention of man. " Is not 
my word like as a fire ? saith the Lord ; and like a 
hammer that breaketh the rock in pieces ?" 

But, there are probably more that fail to understand 
the complete sense of those parts of Scripture, which 
relate to life and godliness, through the defectiveness 
of their system, or the neglect of their church to 
require of them all that the Bible requires, than by 
most other means. It is natural that they should 
discontinue their investigations, at the point where 
their system ends. And, if their chiuch has omitted 
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any importanl claim upon its members, as of serving 
the Lord with their substanee,for instance,or any thing 
else, they may read the Bible through and through, 
but will never detect the numerous passages and facts 
which bear upon this neglected point, nor acquire any 
effective sense of the duty they impose. No one at all 
acquainted with the religious world, can fail to have 
observed, that each division of it turn their attention, 
not so much to the Bible as a whole, as to the patches 
and parcels, that bear upon the positions which they 
are peculiarly interested to sustain. They act as 
the farmers of a country would, who should cultivate 
their pasture, to the total neglect of their grain lands ; 
and the effect is just about as inauspicious. For, 
while they have an access of one kind of spiritual 
meat, they are destitute of other kinds, which are 
equally necessary to the healthful growth of the 
christian character. 

The advocate of decrees becomes thoroughly vers- 
ed in that part of revealed truth which bears upon 
this point ; the advocate of freewill knows every pas- 
sage that favors his positions ; the friend of a popu- 
lar form of government in the church, understands 
the passages that he relies on to prop his cause ; and 
th^ advocate of episcopacy knows where to plant his 
standard in copeinff with his opponents. Thus, the 
favorite positions of each, operate like long tubes be- 
fore the eye, to confine their perception of inspired 
truth to parts and parcels, and to prevent their taking 
in the whole field of vision. In this way,, there be- 
comes diffiised among them all a sufficient amount of 
revealed light and influence, to make a tolerably fin- 
ished character, could it be centered in an individual. 
We say tolerably, because the view which each takes 
of the portions of Scripture which bear* upon his fa- 
vorite positions, not being duly balanced by the oth- 
er portions, are carried out to an extreme, that gives 
them an unnatural aspect and makes them show like 
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error. The advocate of decrees runs into fataKsm ; 
the advocate of freewill falls ihto absurd, perhaps li- 
centious notions of liberty ; the advocate of a popu- 
lar form of government in the church countenances 
anarchy and insubordination ; and on the other hand, 
the advocate of episcopacy terminates, perhaps, ia 
spiritual despotism. Thus they all seem to prefei a 
position, so remote from the broad sun of revelation. 
as a whole, that the rays which reach them are sparse 
and few, being well nigh lost in the surrounding 
darkness. Hence their perceptioji of the inspired 
sense is exceedingly limited and indistinct. This ac- 
counts %r the extremely partial sanctification of the 
people of God. For, how can they be sanctified, ex- 
cept by means of revealed truth ? As well can our 
world be perfectly illuminated, while an ecUpse in- 
tercepts from it, nine-tenths of the sun's rays. 

Another thing which does much, perhaps most of 
all, to keep us in ignorance of revealed thoughts, is 
the neglect to give them their proper rank in our 
systems of edtication. What should be the first ob- 
ject of developing the intellectual resources of the 
young, but to enable them to gre^p what will sub- 
serve their character, influence and destination as 
moral and immortal beings ? And what can effectu- 
ally subserve this result, but those principles and 
&cts which God has deemed proper to make the sub- 
ject of express revelation ? That infinite Wisdom 
has revealed them for this very purpose, is sufficient 
to convince us, a priori, that they are not merely the 
best, but the only means of securing it. And we 
have in addition to this, the facts of real life to con-* 
firm the same truth. The physician, the lawyer, the 
merchant, or' the farmer, who should imderstand 
every thing better than his calling, is not so gross an 
instance of folly and incongruity, as the immortal 
being, who is so soon to launch out upon the ocean 
of eternity, that wholly neglects^ or but partially 
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studies, the chart which affords kim tbi only means 
of guiding his way in security and peace. This is 
not the book of one, but alike of all professions. It 
should never be studied, not even by its professed in- 
terpreters, with a view sriely to success in their call- 
ing ; but chiefly with reference to their personal 
sanctification. It belongs to immortal' natures, as 
•uch, contaming the sole means of enabling them to 
act in conformity with their high destination. 

Hence, all education should be made to bear pri- 
marily, upon the object of bringing the real mean- 
ing of the inspired text into contact with the mind. 
The accuracy, precision, and continuous fower of 
thinking imparted by the mathematics ; the expan- 
sion of mind derived from astronomy; and in fact 
the mental training which the science of nature and 
of man bestows, or which is secured by any other 
means, should have primary reference to qualifying 
posterity, to take in the great ideas of God's charac- 
ter and government, and of the relations and duties 
of man, which are contained in the sacred pages. 
The literature, also, of ancient and modern times 
should be studied chiefly, with a view to the correct 
interpretation of the language in which God has 
couched the inspired sense. Are any thoughts buried 
in the lore of language, to be compared with those 
which God has deposited there ? Well might an en- 
raptured saint of old, exclaim, " How precious are 
thy THOUGHTS unto me, O God ! how great is the 
sum of them ! If I should count them, they are 
more in number than the sand : when I awake I am 
still with thee." To secure these precious thoughts, 
therefore, should be the first object of all education. 

Unless this course be pursued, and all knowledge 
be pervaded by revealed thoughts, it corrupts upon 
our hands, and becomes a nauseous, pregnant source 
of moral disease and death. Genius, undirected by 
the guiding star of revelation, is as eccentilc in its 
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course as bUzing eofnets, and realizes more evils to 
men, than ever superstition apprehended from these 
portentious fires o#faeaven. The unbaptized muse of 
Byron, which wan<hired im gloomy grandeur through 
the regions of fictitious Ihcwght, scding every height 
but that of Zion, testing every fountain but that of 
" Siloa's brook," and painting all images but those of 
sacred truth, has wasted its gigantic strength in snap- 
ping the last tie of virtue from lawless hordes ; and 
like another Cyclops, in forging thunderbolts to hurl 
at domestic innocence and peace. Behold also a Vol- 
taire, wHh his vast versatility of attainment, with a 
memory from which nothing escaped, stored with ev- 
ery variety of reading and science, with the single 
exception of those of God and rev^ealed trutti, and 
with a native genius of the first order, — ransacking 
all the regions of imagination for materials to raise a 
monument to his own fame, at every expense of 
truth, social security or immortal hope, whose lofty 
summit should tower sublimely above all ancient or 
modern ^lory. What, however, was the result to his 
own nation, to Europe, or to man? Vice, tears^ 
groans, and blood followed in the wake of his most 
brilliant but erratic career. The unthinking hordes,, 
who applauded his atheism, either as a compliment to 
his genius, or as a relief from the restraints of virtue, 
soon found themselves abandoned to all the infrac- 
tions of law, civil commotion, wreck of peace and so- 
cial order, and utter hopelessness, which are its legit- 
imate fruits. Nor can an exception be found, in 
which learning and talent unseasoned, either directly 
or indirectly, with divine truth, has not proved in 
some way prejudicial to the moral and best interests 
of mankind. 

There have been instances, it is true, in which 
men have devoted themselves to scientific, or other 
pursuits not adapted to draw upon their moral resour- 
ces, and so, have not interwoven with the useful prin- 
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ciples which they may have discovered, the evil in- 
fluences to which their own minds were abandoned. 
But, (unpatriotic as we may be deemed in broaching 
a sentiment, the truth of which forbids us to keep it 
back,) the influence of such men as Jefferson, Frank- 
lin, and others connected with tlie origin of our gov- 
ernment, though in many respects good, was in omers 
such as to give pain to every correct feeling. The 
good in their characters, however, may be easily traced 
to the indirect shining of those inspired truths, which, 
on more occasions than one, they treated with levity 
and ridicule. This fact is confessed by Franklin in 
a letter to the son of Cotton Mather, in whicji he in- 
forms him, that '^ if he had been a useful citizen, the 
public owed it to the advantage of a book" of his fa- 
thers, entitled " Essays to do Good," a work which 
embodies more thought from the inspired pages, than 
most religious books. 

But the useful results to which these men have 
contributed, are so intermixed with the blighting in- 
fluences of infidelity, and in the case of Jefferson, of 
open vice and pollution, that it is difficult to say 
which of the two preponderates, the good or evil. 
That the corner stone of our national fsS>ric was laid 
by such hands is one of the most fearful omens for its 
coming fate ! Their names even to this day are giv- 
ing^ to vice and infidelity a ranker growth in our soil, 
ana spreading abroad no small share of those ultra- 
democratic influences, which lead to contempt of sa- 
cred things in our halls of legislation, and to insub- 
ordination in the restless populace. Had our politic- 
al fabric been more generally cemented with those 
sentiments of piety and reverence for the inspired pa- 
ges, which our pilgrim fathers brought from the old 
world, what honest, candid mind would not feel a 
much greater certainty of its future perpetuity and 
pre-eminence ? He must be a very incompetent or 
prejudiced observer of facts, who cannot trace to the 
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influence of thes0 sentiments, most that is excellent in 
our institutions, — and all that has thus faj crowned 
our experiment at popular government with a suc- 
cess, so much above thut of our South American 
neighbors. Their failure has arisen solely for the 
want of those corifcct intellectual and moral influen- 
ces, for which we are altogether indebted to the word 
of God. How, therefol'e, can we but apprehend evil 
when the names connected with the rise of our gov- 
ernment, names whom all unite to honor, tend to di- 
vert the popular sentiment from the only source of 
our happy difference from the other nations of the 
earth ? The contempt of God's word, which began 
so early in our history, is now most alarmingly prom- 
inent in our national counsels and more private 
measures, and unless checked, will as certain as ef- 
fects follow their established causes, tarnish our fair 
fame and blight our rising hopes. But upon the ne- 
cessity of inspired truth, to give our knowlec^e a use- 
ful and beneficent direction, we need not enlarge. 

That the study of this truth, therefore, does not 
receive the attention in our plans of education which 
its importance demands, will appear from looking at 
facts. The young aspirant at Imowledo^e) rarely has 
the claims of God's word brought to his view firom 
a source upon which he can rely. He enters upon a 
track which tends he knows not where, except to 
make him a professional man or a man of distinc- 
tion< He goes over the elementary branches of learn- 
ing in the primary school ; thence to the academy, 
where he is prepared for his matriculation in the uni- 
versity. During all this period he may, or he may 
not glance occassionally over the pages of Scripture* 
If he doeS) it is incidental to his main purpose, ^es he 
may occasionally amuse himself with a fictitious book. 
Nothing is done, except by some pious mother, sister, 
or friend, whose opinion he esteems the error of a 
mind incompetent to judge of what is proper to one 

17 
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of his hi^ destination, to interest hkn in the subject- 
matter of divine revelation. Thus, he enters col- 
lege, not only ignorant of the Bifcle — but without 
habits that give the least hppe of its ever being other- 
wise. During his collegiate course, his regular stud- 
ies crowd him so hard, that h^ can scarcely find 
time to run over the pages of a periodical, or attend 
to other reading which he deems indispensable to 
keep pace with the events and literature of the age. 

No place is assigned for God's thoughts, in the 
whole circle of science which the guardians of pub- 
lic education, have marked out to disciplme the pow- 
ers of the young.* There are indeed honorable in- 
stances in which pious men, to whom the immediate 
charge of teaching has been assigned, have given in- 
struction in the inspired text, to such as might choose 
to receive it ; and perhaps there are cases in which 
such instruction is thrown into the regular course 
which all are required to pursue ; but we know of 
none. This kind of learning generally comes in as 
if it were renjpte from the main design of education, 
and it too often fails of those exertions to make it in- 
teresting, which are necessary to captivate attention. 
How rarely is the weight of professional character, 
and the skill of richly stored minds turned in its fa- 
vor ! And yet, what knowledge is more worthy to 
have these measures employed to secure for it the in- 
terested research of the youthful mind ? Before God, 
I ask, how can parents consent to have a child con- 
ducted fhrough a course of education, in which no 
provision is made for the daily and systematic study 
of the Holy Scriptures ? Are they not thus creating 
a certainty, that all the endowments which they may 
eonfet upon that child, will go to aid the cause of sin 
in this world, and to augment his anguish in the 

* The use of the Greek Testament as a text book to the language 
can furnish no exception to these remarks. It does little to bring 
the subject-matter of that volume to the view of the learner. 
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world to come ? Has God revealed things of so little 
consequence for our children to know ? 

Behold the results, which, in too many cases follow, 
from the limited attention given to inspired truth in 
our systems of education. The young man cpmes 
from college, a mere tyro in what should be the first 
object of all study to know and practice. And what 
is worse still, the habits of his education have given 
him a disgust for the Bible, and a notion that it is an 
unmeaninor and uninteresting book. With these im- 
pressions, he enters upon the business of life, and so, 
scatters around him influences congenial to the state 
of his heart. This will account for three quarters of 
the infidelity, vice, maladministration, and perversions 
of right, which are so common in the learned profes- 
sions, in the halls of legislation, on the bench of jus- 
tice, even in the pulpit, and in all the high places of 
the social state. Could the matter dictated by the 
Spirit of inspiration, be allowed the pre-eminence in 
all our systems of education, to which its intrinsic and 
relative value entitle it, we might expecl from those 
whose talents and attainments qualify them to direct 
the popular sentiment, a widely different conduct and 
a more becoming demeanor. 

But the moral benefits are by no means all. The 
study of inspired truth, is the most efficient instru- 
ment for intellectual training. No supposition can 
be more preposterous, than that devotion to the word of 
God indicates vacancy of mind. If the mind were va- 
cant before, it no sooner conceives a passion for such 
study, than the most exalted contemplations open to 
its view, and it is thrown upon a track of achievment ; 
no less favorable to the development of its powers, 
than any other process through which it could be 
conducted. Genuine love for the Bible banishes fri- 
volous thinking, disposes the mind to seriousness and 
truth, generates habits of reflection ; and thus, it may 
be shown by fair induction and matters of fact, that 
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the stronfifer faculties of our nature grow and ex- 
pand, under its influence, more than under any other 
training. And it is doubtless true, as some one has 
suggested, that the immortal Edwards, was more in- 
debted to his religion for his extraordinary powers, 
than to any other influence that ever acted upon his 
mind. 

There are in the Bible thoughts adapted, not mere- 
lytoenlist the affections,but to callintoexercise all the 
stronger features of the soul. The reasoning facul- 
ties, judgment, memory and imagination, find here 
an ample field for their exercise and expatiation. They 
are thoughts relating to the perfections of God, to 
the principles of his government, to the eternal pur- 
poses of his infinite mind, concerning the redemption 
of his people and the final destination of this world ; 
and thus, they embrace subjects into which " angels 
desire to look." They cover a field eternal as dura- 
tion and infinite as the Being from whom they ema^ 
nated. The mind, therefore, finds in them the most 
ennobling themes, upon which it may expatiate with 
ever growing delight and improvement forever and 
ever. " O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom 
and knowledge of God ! how unsearchable are his 
judgments, and his ways past finding out." How 
jiierefore can the mind fail to derive from the 
contemplation of such truth both expansiveness and 
tigor ! 

Plow, should not a book of this kind be placed, by 
universal sufirage, in the front rank of our systems 
of youthfiil improvement ? Till this is done, its sub- 
ject-matter cati never acquire the preeminence in the 
world of mind and morals, which is indispensable to 
our virtue, security, order, dignity, and elevation ; or 
which is necessary to harmonize the conflicting inter- 
ests of the church^ 
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Section III. 



manner of securlng'lngpired thouffhti. 



If the gift of revelation was supernatural, such is 
not the manner of understanding it. God leaves us 
to the exercise of our invention, judgment, reasoning 
powers, memory and perceptive faculties in general, 
in making the subject-matter of what is revealed the 
property of our own minds. So far as prejudice and cor- 
rupt passions disqualify us for judging accurately 
upon the subject, divine illumination may be neces- 
sary. But the only advantage afforded by such illu- 
mination, is to dispose the mind to exercise itself upon 
the investigation of revealed truth. It imparts no 
new powers for this service. 

It falls not within the scope of our desi^, how- 
eyer, to dwell at large upon the internal facilities for 
securing revealed thoughts ; such as simplicity, can- 
dor, sincerity, freedom from prejudice, childlike do- 
cility, desire to know the truth as it is in Jesus, with 
others of the kind. These perhaps are already suf- 
ficiently understood. A single remark on this point 
will set its bearing upon the object before us in a con- 
spicuous light. 

A case in mental pathology is related of a man, 
who, with perfect healthfulness in all his other facul- 
ties, sustained a total loss of local memory. Persons 
he could recognize ; events he could recall ; and his 
memory acted on all points as usual, till it came to 
the single article of localities, when it was found to 
be so totally defunct, that he could not distinguish his 
own house from ,that of his neighbor — and would 
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ask in astonishment as he approached it, " where do 
you mean to take me ?" This singular case of ex- 
tinct local memory, will help us to a supposition, that 
may be of service to our viewing with clearness the 
internal preparation necessary to secure with exacti- 
tude the meaning of inspired language. 

Suppose there were some hundred persons of com- 
petent natural and acquired resources, in whom the 
power of using all the influences which have ever 
acted upon them remained entire, with the single ex- 
ception of those of a sectarian kind. But suppose all 
possible knowledge of such a thing as a sect in reli- 
gion, and every conceivable influence from this 
source, were of a sudden annihilated ; so as to leave 
them to the unbiassed play of their native energies 
and acquired resources, in searching for the precise 
thoughts which God has deposited m the languages 
of the Old and New Testament Scriptures, and in de- 
termining the combination of the living human ele- 
ments which those thoughts are in themselves adap- 
ted to produce, — and the question is, what judgment 
and what organization for religious action, miffht we 
expect them to form ? Let them enjoy every facility 
of heart, as well as of understanding for their work, 
be supremely devoted to God, enamored of inspired 
truth in its native dress and unsophisticated loveli- 
ness, and enraptured with the images of moral purity 
and beauty, of sublime courage and celestial ardor, 
of exclusive and selfdenying* consecration to the 
glory of God and the good of mankind, with which 
recorded Christianity atounds; — and, let them be cloth- 
ed with humility, sincerity, and anxious as ever the 
lost traveler could be, to improve every hint and sug- 
gestion that might enable them to guide their foot- 
steps aright; — let them have access to inspired 
thoughts in the dress of their original languages, as 
well as in that of translations ; and enjoy every facil- 
ity for understanding the scope of the whole, as well 
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as of specific statements ; together with all subjects, 
whether of modern research or of ancient learning, 
illustrative of their meaning; — and what would be 
the result of their investigations ? Would it corres- 
pond to any thing now in the field ? 

Once cut the human mind clear from the modifi- 
cations which the art, the impertenance, or the pride 
of man, has appended to the christian scheme, as it 
came from the mind of its Author and is portrayed 
before our view on the face of recorded inspiration, 
and primeval luster will again beam upon the church, 
to absorb and overwhelm the flickering lights of sec- 
tarian origin and aspect malign, which now gleam 
balefiiUy through her half illuminated atmosphere. 
Then, also, those who are concerned in feeding these 
adverse fires, would either repent of their folly and 
hail with joy the rising splendor, or skulk like beasts 
of night to their dubious and obscene lurking places. 
But, alas, we have been too long in the leading strings 
of sectarianism, and our thinking is too much entang- 
led with merely human modifications of the christian 
scheme, to admit of our rising at once to the serene 
elevation of unmixed truth and uncorrupted theology. 
And those who pretend to be capable of doinff it, are 
ignorant of themselves, and do not appreciate the diffi- 
culty of extracting from the human tissue, influences 
which have been so thoroughly wrought into its text- 
ure. To retrace all the steps in a direction opposite 
to primitive Christianity which have been taken 
through ages of reli^ous philosophizing and other 
means of distorting its inspired record ; and to ex- 
plode the prejudices, both against each other and 
against the entire christian scheme, in which the di- 
visions of Gpd's people springing from these means 
of distortion, have entrenched themselves ; must be the 
work of time, of much careful study, and of a settled 
purpose, on all sides, of avoiding as far as possible, 
every measure to arou^ie sectarian feeling. Hence, 
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there is probably no one capable of so completely dis- 
entangling himself from these malign influences, as in 
the case we have supposed. Like magnetized steel 
in a watch, they impart a disordered movement to the 
noblest minds in judging of revealed testimony, so as 
to^give a result somewhat different from the precise 
matter of fact. No one is capable of judging with 
perfect precision, therefore, concerning the degree of 
deviation from the pattern shown us in the holy mount, 
of which the various forms of Christianity now before 
the public have been guilty. 

Now, we conceive that the internal preparation for 
the study of inspired truth after which all should 
strive, and for which they should come before God 
with earnest prayer and frequent fastings, is to be 
found in that state of mind which disposes us to re- 
ceive without disguise or mutilation, the very thoughts 
which the language of Scripture is adapted to convey, 
and to give them a legitimate control over our princi- 
ples, feelings and conduct. What are God's thoughts, 
and what are their practical tendencies, are questions, 
the unbiassed a^tation of which in view of that dread 
tribunal where the Bible will Ornish the only criteri- 
on of judgment, cannot fail to conduct us all to what 
is true, and consequently to the same substantial re- 
sults. " If any man will do his will, he shall know of 
the doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether I speak 
of myself." On interna] preparation, it is not material 
to our plan that we should say more. 

Nor need we go at length into the great importance 
to the biblical student, of a minute acquaintance with 
the idioms of the original Scriptures, the peculiarities 
of the New Testament Greek or its Hebraized modes 
of thought and expression, with the different manu- 
scripts, codices, or versions from which we are to 
judge of the actual thought penned at the dictation of 
the infallible Spirit ; nor in fact into any branch, in- 
volving an extent of reference, alike remote from the 
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means of the writer and from the purpose of popular 
utility which he has in view. It has been said that 
the worst versions of Scripture contain all that is es- 
sential to salvation ; and we are certain that our own 
excellent translation, presents to common minds, the 
means of acquiring much more inspired thought, pro- 
vided they would bring to the investigation of it suit- 
able views and feelings ; than those who are not thus 
qualified can acquire, with every facility by educa- 
tion, habits and documents, of dipping deepest into 
the lore of biblical learning. We know of unlettered 
disciples in the school of Christ, who have in their 
hearts more revealed truth and are more competent to 
judge of its scope, than some of the profoundest pro- 
fessors of sacred literature of which the world can 
boast. Still, nothing pertaining to the literature of 
Scripture, can come amiss to a mind duly prepared in 
other respects, for securing Its sense and its scope. 

Our design is simply to consult nature, as to the 
manner of conducting oursearch for inspired thoughts. 
And then, the extent to which those thoughts will be 
accessible in particular cases, must be determined by 
the degree of leisure, the amount of learning, the na* 
tive resources of intellect, and other advantages of the 
kind, which may be at command in those cases. 
It is important that a number of men, wishing to go 
to a certain place, should all set out upon the right 
road ; and then, the ease or agility ol their movements 
must depend upon the kind of conveyance which 
they are able to command. The one who rides in 
his coach and six goes more rapidly and pleasantly, 
than the one who travels on foot ; though no more 
securely. The right road pursued up, will as cer- 
tainly bring the latter to the object of his pursuit, as 
the former* But let a road leading in the opposite di- 
rection be taken, and they might travel forever with- 
out finding the object of their pursuit. In that case, 
the very agility of movement in the man with his 
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coach and six, would only serve to hasten his remov- 
al from the place of his destination ; while the man 
on foot wpuld find an advantage in his tardy move- 
ments. He would have less ground to retrace than 
the other. Just so, if the track upon which we set 
out to find the sense of Scripture be not the right one, 
we shall none of us reach it ; and those who have 
the greatest depth of learning and the most leisure for 
pursuing, are often hurried, by these very means, in- 
to still wilder extremes of error and darkness, " ever 
learning and never able to come to the knowledge of 
the truth." The more we multiply an error in num- 
bers, the more enormous it becomes. 

It is impossible to tell, on the one hand, how small 
an amount of revealed light may be connected with 
saving efiects ; nor on the other, the extent to which 
its erfiilgence may in this world be poured upon the 
soul. Who can compute the distance between that 
disciple of the primitive church who knew the least 
of inspired truth, and a Paul whose ears caught the 
unutterable accents of the celestial city ? Though 
the matter revealed in Scripture is the basis of all our 
religious knowledge, over and above the dubious* 
light of nature, the extent to which different minds 
grasp that matter even among true christians, is as 
various as their different degrees of talent and attain- 
ment. Some soar with eagle pinion towards the in- 
finite Sun, and take in a vast circumference of vision, 
while others cower towards the lowest level of reli- 
gious knowledge. Thus heaven's provisions of mer- 
cy, are wisely adjusted to all the varieties of charac- 
ter and condition in those to whom they relate. 

It was so, as far as we are able to judge, with un- 
recorded revelation. The communications to Adam, 
to Enoch, to Noah, to Abraham, to Moses, to Da- 
vid, to Isaiah, and to " the apostles of the Lamb," va- 
ried to suit the respective characters of these men, 
and the states of the world at the different periods ia 
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"which they lived. What was recorded is probably 
but a small amount of what was actually revealed, 
in the respective ages of unwritten inspiration. We 
seem to hav^ but brief sketches, which bring- to our 
knowledge, however, the essence of the whole, or all 
that is necessary to the ultimate moral elevation of 
human nature. That the few things recorded as hav- 
ing been revealed to Adam, to Noah, to Moses, or 
any inspired man, was the sum of the truths super- 
naturally brought to his view, no one can believe. 
Paul heard things which were unlawful for, men to 
utter ; John was directed to " seal up those things 
which the seven thunders uttered, and to write them 
not ; " and we are informed by the latter pen, at the 
conclusion of his biography of our Saviour, that 
" There are also many other things which Jesus did, 
the which, if they should be written every one, I 
suppose that even the world itself could not contain 
the books." Had every thing which has first and last 
come to man under the sanction of inspiration been 
recorded, the work as a whole, would have been too 
unwieldy, for the use which it is designed to sub- 
serve. Hence, only the prominent items of each com- 
munication are given, or those which are best calcu- 
lated to transmit through all future time, the spirit of 
the whole. 

This mode of recording inspired communications, 
ffives vast scope to the exercise of invention in wield- 
mg them for purposes of utility. The short history 
of Noah's career, for instance, may be made to bear 
in ten thousand aspects, for ought we know, upon 
the interests of human life. So of the remains of 
nearly every collection of inspired disclosures. 
Hence, there is no conceiving the extent of legitimate 
moral reasoning for which we find a basis in the 
Word of God. As the beams of heaven's own sun 
may be reflected to innumerable points, by duly ad- 
justed polished surfaces, and the reflection in each 
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case may be so condensed through a burning fflass as 
to produce ignition ; so, the facts of the Bible may 
be thrown with burning heat upon every moral ob- 
ject and interest. What, power in assailing: the con- 
science ! what aptitude of illustration ! what unex- 
pected but ingenious relations ! what an exbaustless 
variety of matter ! do we see in some of our old wri- 
ters, whose lives were spent in studying the diversifi- 
ed facts which are spread out between the first and 
last page of recorded revelation ! From the simple 
shepherds and shepherdesses of Padan-aram, to the 
thunderings of the fiery law from Sinai ; from the 
lilies of the valley to the cedars of Lebanon and the 
oaks of Bashan ; from the rural scenes in the book 
of Ruth, to the abrupt, broken, yet mighty con- 
ceptions of the rapt seer ; they culled an amount of 
matter for argument andilI\^tration, in throwing divine 
light upon the understandmg and a burning power 
upon the conscience, that may serve to exhibit the 
exhaustless stores of reasoning which are opened to 
us in the Holy Scriptures. So varied axe their in- 
cidents, spreading over a period of four thousand 
years, relating to all the modifications of the social 
state, from the most simple to the most complex ; and 
touching at every point, from the lowest accountable 
agent up to the throne of God ; what field of inves- 
tigation can be more interesting or more exhaustless ? 
Among all these means of applying truth to men of 
various tastes, capacities, inclinations and moral 
states, a portion might perhaps be found so appropri- 
ate to each, that, if fairly brought into contact with 
his mind, it would produce upon all a saving result. 
As in nature there is said to be a remedy, which if 
suitably and seasonably applied, would heal every 
bodily disease ; so in revelation there may be found 
a cure for every variety of moral disease. The busi- 
ness of the good steward, is to bring from this ex- 
haustless storehouse a portion for each in due season. 
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What can be more important, therefore, to the mor- 
al health and happiness of this world, than the art of 
securing with exactitude, and directing to the legiti- 
mate purposes of practice and utility, the matter 
which God has deposited in this vast field of thought 
and investigation ! Now, we conceive that the true 
principle for accomplishing this object, is to reduce 
the whole amount of these inspired phenomena to a 
few natural, well defined, and comprehensive laws of 
classification : that by comparing them with each 
other, we may balance one with another, and thus 
deduce the true spirit and intention of the whole. 
The Bible itself does in effect require us to pursue 
this mode in examining its pages, by holding up to 
our view the apostolic example of " comparing spir- 
itual things with spiritual." Let the course we pur- 
sue in otHer things direct us in this. Take for exam- 
ple, the various species of vegetable matter, to which 
the soil and atmosphere of this earth give nourish- 
ment and support^ and what plan does nature suggest 
to make ourselves acquainted with the truth which 
lies in this field of inquiry ? We might perhaps be- 
gin by ascertaining the grand lines of distinction be- 
tween vegetable and animal matter, or vegetables and 
unorganized bodies ; such as we find in the mineral 
kingdom, or any other department. Thus, we dis^ 
sect the field of inquiry upon which we are about to 
enter, from all others, that we may know definitely^ 
in what department the truths are situated with 
which our science is concerned. To facilitate com- 
munication, we give it the name of botany. 

The field thus struck out contains a certain 
amount of facts or phenomena, with which we wish 
to become acquainted. Our investigations can have 
no efiect to make the facts different from what they 
are ; for these have long since been determined by 
the Hand that gave being and form to all things. To 
undertake to alter the pattern, after which the Crea* 
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tor has cut a leaf or penciled a flower, or to adopt a 
mode of inquiry that must either produce such alter- 
ations or conduct us to false conclusions, can have 
no other effect than to fill our minds with images 
which have no archetypes in nature. But we find 
amid the vast variety of plants and trees which spring 
from the soil of this prolific world, that, in addition 
to the features in common which determine them to 
belong to the vegetable kingdom, there are other lines 
of resemblance, in -external form, internal structure, 
chemical properties, or sexual organization and af- 
finity ; which lay a foundation for different schools 
or genera of plants, under each of which there are 
numerous species or subdivisions. Though more 
than fifty thousand plants are said to have been first 
and last described, (and how many remain unknown 
there is no determining,) yet the best botanists find 
means of ranking them all in some twenty classes, 
according to specific lines of resemblance which they 
are found to contain. Hence, should a new plant be 
discovered and described as belonging to a certain 
class, a practiced botanist would instantly know- 
something of its character. Indeed, so important to 
a knowledge of nature in this department, are well es- 
tablished principles of classification, that it has be- 
come a chief desideratum in the science, having led 
to great research and to a number of conflicting 
theories. The sexual system of Linnaeus has fin- 
ally supplanted all others, and is thou^t to have 
done much to facilitate investigation in this depart- 
ment. 

The human mind is not capable of wielding such 
a vast aggregation of various phenomena, without 
throwing them into parts, which may be taken one 
by one, until the whole field is gone over. But for 
this mode of contemplating them, they would swarm 
before the intellectual eye like the millions of insects 
which flit promiscuously in the sunbeams of summer; 
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and the imagination, memory and other faculties, 
would be utterly confounded. And an age like that 
of Methusaleh, would be required to view them all in 
detail ; and when it should be done, a memory of or- 
dinary strength would lose, beyond the possibility of 
recall, nine tenths of the matter which had been com- 
mitted to its trust. 

It is precisely thus in the study of inspired truth. 
The first business to be done is to strike out the field 
of investigation. This may be defined, the subject" 
matter of what has been recorded at the dictation^ 
and tinder the direct stipervision of the Spirit of in- 
spiration . It includes,not merely all that was supernat- 
urally revealed, (for much of the Bible is not of this 
character) but all that God by his Spirit,Providence,or 
otherwise, has caused to be recorded in connection 
with the thoughts which were thus revealed, in order 
to give them appropriateness to the varieties of hu« 
man interest, or to men's business and bosoms. Hav- 
ing determined this point, we might then inquire 
where among all that claims to be inspiration, the 
phenomena with which we are concerned may be 
actually found. This would lead to an inquiry con- 
cerning the evidences of inspiration, in itself a vast 
field, to which few have access in its length and 
breadth; but from which every mind capable of mor- 
al action, who will attend to the subject, has the 
means of culling so much as to satisfy his con- 
science, if it does not always secure his assent. 
There are broad outlines in the matter of the Old 
and New Testament Scriptures, adapted to make 
every man, who seriously attends to it, feel an unde- 
fined assurance that it is divine. But, apart fi-om its 
adaptedness to assail the moral sense and to awaken a 
feeling of obligation to follow its leading, there is as 
full an array of external testimony to prove the au- 
t henticity and consequent divine original of the Scrip- 
tures, as there is to establish any mere matter of his- 
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tory. Thus, without going further into this subject, 
when it is determined that the inspired phenomena are 
confined to those Scriptures, they become a depart- 
ment of knowledge as distinct from all others, as those 
of the vegetable fingdom. 

For the facts spread out in these pages, we are no 
more accountable than for the facts of nature. We 
are not called to apologize for them, or to shape them 
in a form different from what they appear in the lan- 
guage of inspiration, as legitimately interpreted ; any 
more than we are called to apologize that the layers of 
the earth, should be situated as geologists find them, 
or that the heavenly bodies should move in orbits of 
such regularity or excentricity. God needs none of 
our assistance, in any of these departments, to gloze 
over the seemingly rude features of his conduct, or to 
adjust to each other the different parts of his scheme. 
He asks none of our dd in qualifying the statements 
of his word, any more than in modeling his acts in 
nature or in providence. Indeed, to adopt a system 
of investigation that must necessarily distort the facts 
of Scripture, or give them a different coloring from 
what God intended, would have the same effect to 
keep us in ignorance of what is actually recorded, as 
to adopt a system in studying botany, which gives 
false representations concerning the quality or termin- 
olo^ of plants. The question bein^ setded, that the 
Scriptures are a revelation from God, then, the sense 
which they convey. is ultimate and admits of no ap- 
peal. " What is written ? how readest thou ? " are 
the sole inquiries to be instituted upon the subject. 
The work of securing the sense which they actually 
contain, and giving it a legitimate control over our 
principles, character and lives, is the only field for the 
exercise of our invention. To accomplish this ob- 
ject nothing is more important, than natural and well 
defined principles of classification, adapted to cover 
the whole field* 
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' Much may be done, it is true, in the ordinary way of 
reading chapter by chapter, and book by book,to secure 
the inspired sentiment. But we conceive that this course 
is too cursory, and fails of arousing the faculties of 
th^ mind to the extent which is necessary to make 
that sentiment its own property. Not only so, it is 
going too much into detail to render the subject as a 
whole available. By confining ourselves to, this 
course, important portions of divine truth might re- 
inain for years, if not forever, uncontemplated. To 
remedy l^his evil, the writer of these pages has pur- 
sued to some extent, the practice of reading daily at 
several different points in the Bible ; for instance, in 
the historical and devotional parts of the Old Testa- 
ment, together with diflferent portions of the New* 
But this method does not enable us to " compare^ 
spiritual things with spiritual/' to the extent which is 
necessary in balancing different inspired statehients 
with each other ; or in deducing the precise force 
find bearing of those which relate to a given point 
Nor does it conduct us to that skill in wielding them 
for purposes of practice and utility, which ttie exi- 
gencies of human nature require. That a man's 
memory is largely stored with disconnected Scrip- 
tural statements, is no evidence, that in dividing and 
appropriating them to the varieties of actual use and 
need, he is a workman that ou&fht not to be 
ashamed. ^ 

Moreover, presumptuous as it may seem, we can- 
pot but esteem the practice of writing commentaries 
on the whole Bible, verse by verse, as little adapted to 
make the matter of inspiration available, as any 
course that can well be pursued. It is as if a bota- 
nist should abandon every law t)f classification, and 
betake himself to the herculean task of teaching bot- 
any, by writing a dissertation upon every plant in the 
Universe, And, if the experience of others corres* 

18 
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ponds to that of the writer of these pages, these de- 
tailed productions are both too extended^ and too 
limited to be of much service. What is said on 
each verse is too limited to be of much value, while 
the work as a whole would cost the labor of one's 
life to read it ; and when it should be read, one would 
no more be able to recall the matter he had gone over, 
than he would, all the trees which he had seen in 
wandering throu^ a vast forest. We know that 
commentaries are thought to be of great service io 
ordinary readers and especially to those religious teach- 
ers who have limited means for study. And perhaps the 
assumptions in their favor, under such circumstances, 
may be well founded. But we believe that a work 
might be constructed on the principle of classification, 
whose limits should not exceed one of the volumes of 
an ordinary commentary, which would subserve a 
better purpose, whether in a critical, devotional or 
any other point of view, than all the commentaries 
which have ever been writen.* It would be a more 
efiectual guide to inspired thoughts in themselves 
considered, or to their practical tendencies, than any 
thing that the ingenuity of man can put into the 
shape of a detail^ exposition, in course, of all the 

* We aaght probably to make an exception in fayor of those 
which are wholly or chiefly exegetical. Works constracted with 
reference to making the sense of the inspired text plain, wherever 
it may now be in any degree dark, mast be valuable. But we think 
we have looked into this subject enough to be certain, that the in- 
terest of SuQday Schools must droop; till our course of iDstruction 
is changed. Going from verse to verse through a book, is too tedi- 
ous a process for a child. Let him have references, however, to 
enable him to view all the parts of the Bible on a given subject to- 
gether, and his interest will be kept up : and when vou have gone 
through with that subject, an available impression of it will be left 
upon his mind. At all events, whatever may be said in favor of 
notes or exegetical comments upon the inspired text, there is no 
way, in our view, of conducting processes of reasoning, or of ar- 
riving at the true Spirit and force of revealed statements on a gi^en 
point» bat by *^ comparing spiritual things with spirituait" 
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passages ai the Bible. Instead of multiplying this 
species of literature, therefore, we could desire to see 
the labor which it has hitherto claimed, turned upon 
an effort to shape our biblical research on those prin* 
ciples of induction, whose application to the other 
departments of knowledge, has conducted us to re- 
sults so splendid and magnificent ; and which will 
be found to embody our sole means of successful 
inquiry into the science of inspiration. After all, 
we must concede to each of the foregoing methods of 
studying the Bible, some degree of utility. 

Somewhat also may doubtless be done to secure 
inspired thoughts, by taking subjects which are relat- 
ed to each other, as in the concatenation of topics in 
a system of theology. Though this is a much more 
unsafe method than either of the former, and has 
proved in the hands of theorists a pregnant means of 
darkening and perverting the sacred text. Not only 
so, a complete body of divinity may be constructed 
and followed out, limb by limb, muscle by muscle, 
and bone by bone ; and yet, little more of the scope 
of inspired truth will be understood, than was for- 
merly known of nature, after going through with the 
scholastic mode of reasoningi Nature, held on its 
wonted course, displaying its established phenomena, 
notwithstanding the rant of the' schoolmen ; just so 
the Bible, after all our studies in systematic divinity, 
speaks just what it does, and often it speaks directly 
the reverse of our rea4pc>nings. 

To aid our investigation of its contents, therefore, 
suppose we throw together all the passages and facts 
which relate to a given topic and examine them in 
connection ; then, those relating to another topic ; 
and so on, till our topics shall exhaust (not its mat- 
ter, for that is impossible,) but all the prominent fea- 
tures of its phenomena. Then, let these topics be 
examined in their relations to each other, collating 
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those passages which respect the agency of God in 
the introduction of a sinner into the divine life, for 
instance, in connection with those which recognise a 
human instrumentality in the same work — ^those 
"which hear upon the sovereignty of God, with those 
which respect the freedom of moral agency — and in 
this way, view the prominent features of the vast 
scheme, in their harmonious adjustment to each other. 
There is no estimating the degree of elevation in di- 
vine knowledge, to which we may attain, by such a 
mode of using inspired materials. Not only so, but 
our views, instead of being dubious and conflicting ; 
as they must always remain so long as they are based 
in part upon foreign materials, and not conformed in 
exa^t measure and degree to what is revealed ; would 
become clear and substantially the same, being com- 
posed of the same elements. There coBld be no 
material difference in the decoction, which a number 
of persons should produce from the same identical 
ingredients. . Our object being the same, that is^ to 
ascertain the exact thought of the inspired text^ in its 
bearing upon character and conduct ; and our plan 
of procedure the same, consisting simply in arrang- 
ing our material according to natural laws of classi- 
fication ; from what source could divisions and dis^ 
sensions arise ? One could not complain of another 
for learning faster than himself, or for exhibiting in 
his life a more perfect model of the holiness, humil- 
ity, and various virtues of thfe Bible. Nor, indeed, 
could any specific differences in our plan of classifica- 
tion, in our combination of materials, or even in the 
result, which might be expected to arise from the im- 
perfection of the human understanding, lay a founda- 
tion for embittered disscussion and divergent organi- 
zations. Such consequences might follow under any 
circumstances,. we grant, from the conflict of selfish 
interests and unsubdued passions. But as we observe 
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ed at the commencement of our work, our reason- 
ings do not bear upon such a cause of dissensions ; 
but simply upon those of a sentimental character, 
arising from the past results or present modes of re- 
ligious investigation. Now, we repeat again, we see 
no chance for material differences to arise, were we 
to abandon the causes which at present corrupt our 
religious reasonings, and betake ourselves to a careful 
pursuit of the very thoughts, conveyed by the lan- 
ga^e of the Bible, on the same principles that guide 
us in other departments of knowledge. 



Section IV. 



Manner of securing inspired thoughU— hints at a Plan of ClaBsification 

A thorough investigation of the laws of connection, 
coincidence, and agreement between the unique and 
various phenomena of the inspired department, would 
require an extent of research and reference wholly 
unsuited to our limits. To effect in this way a lucid 
arrangement of the actual materials of knowledge fur- 
nished from this source, so as to give the learner the 
greatest possible facility in securing and wielding 
them, not only would great patience of detail he 
necessary; but the nicest discrimination in distin- 
guishing between real and imaginary lines of resem- 
blance, and also in discovering both what a particu- 
lar fact is in itself, and what are its bearings upon the 
divine scheme, and upon the abrogate of human du- 
ties and interests. Nor let any one be guilty of the 
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folly and impiety of imputing to any portion of what 
God has caused to be recor(kd at his own infallible 
dictation, that low degree of merit which makes it 
unworthy of so much labor and research. What ma- 
terial existence is thought to be too trifling for the at- 
tention of philosophy ? Have not the lovers of na- 
ture gone to great labor in adjusting their optical in- 
ventions alike to atoms and to worlds ? If God has 
created nothing, therefore, which is too inferior for 
our research, can it be suposed that he has revealed 
any thing so unimportant as to require its omission 
from our plans of religious study and investigation. 

The whole intercourse kept up by the Infinite 
mind with the intelligences of our world during a 
period of more than four thousand years, was direct- 
ed to the single object of working out, of substantiat- 
ing by miracle, and depositing m human language 
that system of faith and duty which we find in 
Scripture ; and yet, we, the creatures of an hour, 
seem to have found the deposit, as to many of its 
features, so trifling or so difficult, as never to have 
come to the deliberate purpose of making its entire 
sense the property of our own minds! Whatever 
may have been done in detached cases, we have yet 
no general system of revealed study which is, in our 
view, adapted to secure this result Yes, be it spok- 
en with the blush of shame burning upon our cheek, 
we are not only without such syst^, iHit the preju> 
dices of not a few are adverse to its adoption, were it 
even brought to view ; lest it should leave some part 
of what their predecessors or their own idolatrous 
hearts have taught them to cherish,^ without an au- 
thoratrve sanction. They are determined not to ap- 
proach the coast of light unless wrapt in the mantle 
of their own darkness, that thus they may tinge and 
eloud and intercept the celestial ray. We are thank- 
fol, howev^, that this reluctance m all parties is di« 
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tmnishing, and that there is a growing desire to know 
the whole will of God, as it is to be learned fromUhe 
language in which it is conveyed to our minds. 

With such encouragement, therefore, we have only 
to regret our own inability to do justice to that plan 
for revealed study, brought to view in the preceding 
section, which nature would seem to dictate. But to 
throw our whole biblicaJ literature into the form of 
induction,and to perfect the work of its classification, 
so as to supersede our bodies of divinity, our sectari- 
an creeds, our unwieldly commentaries, and all our 
means of darkening counsel by words without knowl- 
edge, must require time and the labor of many bands. 
We wish to have it understood, therefore, that the 
hints which we present on this subject are crude, ina- 
perfect, and only intended to point the way to what 
might be done. 

No one can fail to have observed that though the 
subject-matter of revelation is chiefly spiritual ; yet, to 
acconmiodate it to beings which have no means of ac- 
cess to spiritual or any other conceptions but through 
the medium of physical organs, it is delivered to us 
in a material dress. It is only by investing his 
thoughts in such a dress that God could, without a 
continued miracle, open for them a passage to the 
human mind. Hence, suppose we begin with the 
facts arising from this source and arrange them un- 
der the he^, 

1, Of the physical or material jdiienomena of 
Scripture. The particulars of this class should cov- 
er the whole ground, occupied by the organ employed 
by the Spirit for the transmission of his thoughts. 

Language would be the first and chief of these 
particulars. BiUical literature, apart from the 
thought which it conveys, is as purely material as any 
thing which our ears hear, or our eyes see. Spoken 
words are mere concussions in the air which produce 
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given vibrations upon the dmm of the ear ; and 
vnritten words are lines, angles or curves, produced 
upon paper or parchment, so as to leave their figures 
upon the retina of the eye. And it should be so view- 
ed, that instead of losing ourselves in its minutiae and 
spending our days in poring over its particles, dia- 
lects ana peculiarities, we may give it only so much 
attention, as to extract from it the rich treasure with 
which it comes freighted to our souls. If a king 
were to transmit to us a ship load of gold, what would 
be our object of chief attention, the ship, its crew, or 
the gold ? To spend our days in numbering the tim- 
bers and planks of the ship, or in separating the in- 
numerable fibres of its coinage and sails ; and thus 
fail to appropriate its treasure to our use, would not 
be a more egregious instance of folly and madness, 
than to exhaust our lives upon the literature of Scrip- 
ture to the neglect of its subject-matter. 

Next to language are the allusions to natural his- 
tory, in which the Scriptures so largely deal, by way 
of illustrating its sentiment. This class includes the 
various plants, trees, mineral substances, animals and 
similar objects, which find place in its pages. Na- 
ture opened its exhaustless stores of illustration to 
inspired men, to assist their communication of celes- 
tial truth. They deal in figures and parables to 
which the visible scene around them lent its image- 
ry ; and hence, we must acquaint ourselves with the 
prominent teatures of that scene, in order to extract 
from their language its true force and meaning. 

Two things are necessary on this point ; the first 
is to acquire all possible knowledge of these objects, 
as of the lion, fig-tree, or any precious stone, for in- 
stance, from sources extraneous to the Bible ; and 
then, with the knowledge thus acquired, proceed to 
the collection of the passages and facts in which each 
respectively finds place, that in this way we may de* 
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tect the precise meaning which they are employed to 
illustrate. Should all the passages which contain al< 
lusions to natural history be collected and compared, 
it would be surprising to observe how large a portion 
of the whole Bible would be included. And, in ad- 
dition to securing the thoughts illustrated and enforc- 
ed by these means, we should be able to detect beau- 
ties and shades of meaning, that would otherwise re- 
main concealed. The consequence would be, that 
we could hardly touch a point of natural history, that 
would not awaken an interesting train of irevealed as- 
sociations ; and God's thoughts would l)^come, as he 
intended they should be, wrought into the material 
texture around us ; and earth, air, ocean, the ever-va- 
rying drapery of the clouds and the starry firmament 
would all be mementos of things essential to salva- 
tion. 

The local properties of inspiration are another 
class of physical phenomena, that would require a 
distinct consideration. These properties have re- 
spect to the geography of the countries, in which the 
events and sayings of Scripture are represented to 
have had existence. The feeling which leads too 
many readers of the Bible to regard its events as des- 
titute of local features, or any beyond the bare fact of 
having occurred somewhere in infinite space, is high- 
ly prejudicial to a due appreciation of their reality or 
scope. And there is no way of exploding this feel- 
ing, but by a detailed study of sacred geography. 

This topic naturally divides itself mto two parts, 
the first embracing the natural, and the other the 
artificial circumstances of locality, which attach to 
the facts of Scripture. The natural circumstances of 
those facts, have respect to the location of the coun- 
tries where they occurred, as parts of universal ge- 
ography; together with their rivers, mountains, 
lakes, seas, climates, productions, or whatever belongs 
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to the features of their condition independently of hu- 
man art and industry. Consequently, this branch of 
sacred geography, remaining substantially the same 
in all ages, may be learned from travelers and from 
other sources of collecting geographical materials. 
All correct information on this subject, however ob- 
tained, is of great value to the biblical student. 

But the artificial circumstances under which the 
events of the Bible occurred, including only such 
features as were imparted to those countries by hu- 
man population and art, must be learned almost ex- 
clusively frcMift^ts own pages. There may be a thou- 
sand things true of a country, that would cease to be 
so, if it were either depopulated, or if the civil, social, 
intellectual, or moral condition of its inhabitants, 
were to undergo great and material changes. If the 
whole population of this country were suddenly an- 
nihilated, or if it were again to revert to its former 
condition, when overrun by its aboriginal inhabit- 
ants, how vast a portion of its present geographical 
details would become extinct. Though the promi- 
nent features of Babyloniai Palestine, Idumea and 
Egypt, considered as parts of universal geography, 
are unchanged ; yet, all that class of facts which 
they derived, in the days of their ancient power and 
glory; from the towers and walls of their magnificent 
cities ; from their population,wea]th,and palaces ; from 
their science, arts and commerce: and from their 
pre-eminence in the civilized world, have long since 
been swept away by the besom of total desolation. 
How therefore, are these material items of their an- 
cient geography to be recovered, but by recurring to 
the pages of history, sacred and profane, and collating 
and comparins: the facts which it has transmitted to 
our times ? The Bible is our only source of informa- 
tion concerning a large amount of those geographical 
materials, which are so necessary to the understand- 
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i\ ing of its pages. Jerusalem, JerichOySamaria^ Hebron, 
ml and almost every sacred locality, have lost many of 
g the appendages ascribed to them in the word of God ; 
III and hence,a careful comparison of the passages which 
^ relate to them, is our only means of recovering no 
fj small share of those local circumstances, under 
which the events and sayings of revelation had their 
,i existence. 

g Perhaps also the dvil and social condition under 
^ which the facts of the Bible occurred, and to which 
K its pages make frequent allusions, might be conven- 
i^itly arranged under the head of material phenome- 
na. God has wrought his thoughts into the very tex- 
ture of the social state as seen within the circle of a 
particular family, or in the various and complex in- 
terests of a vast kingdom. They touch at every 
grade of civil power, from the impulses of popular 
control, up to the iron sway of an absolute despotism. 

Thus, by following out this class in all the variety ' 
of its individual topics and to all the particular pas- 
sages and facts bearing upon each topic, a lucid view 
maybe obtained of the material organ through which 
God has conveyed to us those great truths which are 
intended for the salvation of the world. The whole 
might easily be brought into an arrangement, so 
nalural and plain as to afford the learner great facili- 
ties in the prosecution of revealed study and investi- 
gation. If Sunday School books were conducted 
upon this plan of taking subject by subject, instead 
of verse by verse, in the manner of most of the cat* 
echetical works lately published, we think that much 
more matter might be brought into the same compass 
of space and time. No child could be retained long 
enough to secure the prominent items of the revealed 
subject-matter, on the principle of taking verse by 
verse ; but he could easily be put in possession of all 
that is material in each of the classes of facts for 
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which we find a basis in the word of God. A book 
also detailing what is said of the lion, for instance, 
together with the precise thought which this animal 
is employed to illustrate, and the bearing of that 
thought upon human duties and interests, might be 
made as interesting to the youngest minds, as it would 
be instructive to all. It must not be a book of nat- 
ural history merely; but of natural history as con- 
nected with the various points of its connection and 
coincidence with inspired thoughts. And then, for 
learners whose judgments are more matured, a small 
volume with elaborate references and occasional hints 
to guide the mind,would, it seems to us, be more ser- 
viceable in the study of the Scriptures and in our 
religious investigations,than all which can be derived 
from the usual form of commentaries and bodies of 
divinity. 

2. Having gone over the former department, we 
may advance to another class of inspired phenomena, 
which, for want of a better term, we shall call hu- 
man or anthropologicaL No one can fail to have 
observed that the peculiarities of genius in the men 
employed to write the Scriptures, together with the 
events and circumstances of their lives, have impart- 
ed to their work as a whole, an order of phenomena 
which is peculiar in itself, and must be taken into ac- 
count in appreciating the true force and meaning of 
their words. The ideas usually attached to sacred 
biography, do not exactly correspond to what we 
anean by the anthropological phenomena of the Scrip- 
tures. For we include in them, not only the actions 
and events in the lives of inspired men, together with 
their native characteristics ; but also the shade of 
meaning which all these united have imparted to 
" the words which the Holy Ghost teacheth." For 
instance, those Pslams which David penned at the 
more afflictive or prosperous periods of his liistory^ 
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were designed by the Spirit to give expression to the. 
feelinsrs of penitence, sorrow, hope, gratitude and 
praise, which should exist in the breast of his people 
throughout all succeeding years. Hence, instead of 
being regarded as the simple workings of David's 
soul, they must be viewed as parts of that great ora- 
tion by which the wisdom and goodness of God are 
pointing out to us the mode of being good and hap- 
py, and calling upon us by all the sanctions of heav- 
en, earth and hell, to comply with his directions. 
This comprehensive view of the subject, is certainly 
given by one inspired pen, not to mention others, 
when he speaks of " the Spirit of Christ signifying 
in the ancient prophets, the sufferings of the cross, 
and the glory which should follow." 

While the thoughts, however, elicited from David 
by his peculiar condition, are the property of the 
church universal as addressed to her by her soveriegfn 
Lord, it is impossible that his, language should be 
duly interpreted, without taking into account the 
things which were peculiar to him as an individual. 
Hence, the acts and events of David's life, must not 
only be viewed in the single light of ordinary biog- 
raphy; but as identified with those thoughts which 
God has caused to be recorded for the instruction and 
salvation of the world. The character and lives of 
the men with whom God has seen fit to blend his 
truth, are so wrought into the entire structure of the 
revealed economy, that the latter cannot be under- 
stood without some attention to the former. Indeedf 
the very presentation of these men to our -view, was 
designed solely for our instruction in spiritual things* 
Apart from this object, or their identity with the 
work of inspiration, their peculiarities of history or 
character had no more claim to the notice of succeed- 
ing generations, than many others whose names have 
been consigned to utter oblivion. The Lord used 
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Ihem precisely as he did language, and^ illustra- 
tions from the visible world, as conductojr^ of the 
electric power of truth, to the natures upofi which it 
is designed to take effect. The constitutional preju- 
dices of one, the hasty and rash temperament of 
another, the suavity of manner or softness of native 
disposition in a third, the animal courage of a fourth, 
and the rough, uncouth and uncompromising spirit 
of a fifth, — are all converted to God's use, and duly 
adjusted to their place in that divine edifice, Mrhose 
topstone will ultimately be brought in with the cry 
of grace, grace unto it. What an interesting field 
for study and discrimination, is thus opened to us in 
the lives of those men, with whose thinking God has 
blended his truth, and whom he has held up for our 
instruction or admonition ! 

►" This class of phenomena can never be understood 
or wielded, without taking these men one by one, 
and collecting all that is said of them ; and it might 
be well to compare the results in each case, one v^rith 
another. By comparing the peculiarities of Elijah's 
character, circunlstances and work with those of 
Moses ; or by viewing together the prominent fea- 
tures of a Paul, a Peter, and a John ; and thus by 
using the human phenomena as we do our other ma* 
terials of knowledge, we should not only find much 
to interest us, but to aid us in forming more remote 
conclusions concerning man, and concerning the re- 
vealed subject-matter. 

* The only division to be made of this order of phe- 
nomena that now occurs to us, aside from viewing 
the individuals one by one, is founded in the diiSTer- 
enc^s of time and circumstance which belong to their 
respective histories. The first, or patriarchal era, 
containing features different from all others, requires 
to be viewed by itself. Nearly all the inspired mate- 
rials relating to that period are biogrs^^cal, having 
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reference to the succession of holy men from the time 
of Adam to that of Jacobs through whom the knowl- 
edge and worship of the trtie God, were preserved 
aimd scenes of universal corruption and idolatry. 
The study of the patriardial dispensation, therefore, 
must be chiefly confined to the facts pertahiingto 
these holy ipen. 

From the birth of Moses also, to the death of 
Joshua and final establishment of Israel in the land of 
promise, another order of like phenomena is display- 
ed, whose features derived from the new era in the 
march of religion which had opened upon the world, 
and from the new duties which it imposed, peculiari- 
ties as remarkable as the foregoing. This was a bril- 
liant period in the progress oi the heaven-born princi- 
ple, from which influences took their rise that are 
most extensively wrought into the social state. There 
is not asocial or political fabric in the civilized world, 
which is not more or less indebted to the institutions 
of Moses. The human phenomena^ therefore, which 
belong to his age, are a necessary part of our inquiry 
into the true spirit and force of the documents which 
it fiirnish^ the canon of revelatioji. 

Then £^ain, from the death of Joshua to the anoint- 
ing of Saul as king over Israel — from the latter event 
also to the captivity in Babylon — from the captivity 
to the birth of John the baptist — ^and from his birth 
to the death of John the evangelist the last of inspired 
men — during each of these periods we shall find pe- 
culiarities in the human phenomena of Scripture 
which would furnish a distinct basis for classification. 

It might also be useful to trace out the influence 
which each of these periods had, in modifying the 
state of religious sentiment in those which succeeded. 
The patriarchal era transmitted its influence to the 
new period that began with Moses, and did much to 
shape the institutions of the chosen people— the course 
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of events under Moses and Joshua served to mould the 
state of things in the time of the Judges : — nor could 
the kingly form of government which began \«rith 
Saul, annihilate the germs of popular control which 
distinguished the former period. And though Judah, 
after the captivity, were without a king in form, 
they were not so in fact ; for the kingly power was 
connected with the sacerdotal office, as in the Asmo- 
nean family and the priests that followed,for instance, 
till the usurpation of the government by Herod. And 
all the foregoing periods transmitted their influence 
in greater or less degrees into the christian institu- 
tion. They were the star and moon li^ht eras of 
the world, whose lustre, instead of becommg extinct, 
was only absorbed by the full orbed splendors of the 
Sun of righteousness. 

The hints thus given, imperfect as they must needs 
be, may serve to show how vast is the field furnished 
by these human phenomena for christian inquiry and 
investigation ; a field too, lying remote firom the dan- 

jr of disturbing the peace of the spiritual family, 
[ere is ground enough for us all to occupy, in giv- 
ing scope to our powers of thought and illustration ; 
'SO that there remains no fiirther necessity of employ- 
ing them in assailing or vindicating conflicting posi- 
tions. And yet, we shall see as we advance, that 
these are the lighter and incipient stages of religious 
investigation. 

3. Let us now advance to the supernatural phe- 
i nomena. These include inspiration^ — revelation prop- 
erly so called — miracles — ^prophecies — and all, record- 
ed in the Scriptures, which cannot be accounted for 
upon the established principles of cause and effect 
This department is too extensive and prolific, to admit 
of more than a passing attention. 

There are a variety of passages relating to the fact 
of inspiration, like the following: "Holy men of 
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God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost ;" 
' *' God, who at sundry times, and in diverse manners, 
* spake in time past unto the fathers, by the prophets f 
y Searching what time the Spirit of Christ which was 
in them did signify ;" and may others, all of which 
require to be viewed in connection, if we would ar- 
rive at the sum of truth upon this subject. No other 
source of information being able to lend us its aid up^ 
on it, we muse necessarily define and limit our in- 
vestigations by what is written. 

The next topic might include those facts of Scrip* 
ture, which are purely matters of supernatural rev^ 
lation. As before hinted, holy men have writtea 
many things at the dictation of the Spirit, which are 
a simple detail of historical truth, or of matters to 
which access might have been had through the or- 
dinary channels of knowledge. These being includ- 
ed under the former topic, therefore, are not to be 
reckoned with the subject-matter of supernatural rev^ 
elation. The latter topic includes only that part of 
the Bible which depends solely upon revealed testi- 
mony. Once let the lines of difference between 
truths of this description, and those which are obtain^- 
ed from the ordinary sources of knowledge, be mad^ 
prominent, and the folly of allowing our decision^ 
concerning them to be affected by any thin^ extrane- 
ous to the language of the revelation, will fully ap- 
pear. And when this shall appear, not a few of the 
positions which have long divided the people of Gorf, ^^ 
will lose their basis and crumble to atoms. 

When also a miracle is defined to be a departure 
from the established laws of cause and effect, we shall 
have a line of distinction, within which a vast amount 
of inspired materials will be included* Indeed, the two 
former topics, as well as that of prophecy, fall within 
this line, being miracles of inspiration and of revela^ 
tion. But, by miracles as a distinct order of inspired 
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phenomena, we allude to those visible contraventions 
of nature's established course, by which God sealed 
to us or attested the truth of his communications. 
They are either penal or merciful, according as their 
immediate influence was favorable or unfavorable to 
the happiness of those upon whom they were wrought. 
Those of Moses in Egypt were penal, being judg- 
ments upon that nation for its sins ; while those of 
our Saviour were uniformly miracles of mercy, caus- 
ing " the lame man to leap as a hart, and die tongue 
ctf the dumb to sing." 

Prophecy is another order of supernatural phenom- 
ena, in itself a vast, and in many respects most diffi- 
cult field of study. It touches the prominent features 
6f the world's history, till the angel with one foot up- 
on the sea and the other upon the dry land, shall 
lift up his hand to heaven and sware by him that liv- 
eth forever and ever, that time shall be no longer. 
Prophecy is a standing miracle to the successive gen- 
erations in which it receives its accomplishment. 

As there is nothing supernatural in the bare predic- 
tion of a future event, since such predictions have 
often been made without being fulfilled, a prophecy 
jft not a miracle to the age in which it is delivered. 
Those who lived in that age might, it is true, have 
believed in its fulfillment, on the strength of such evi- 
dence as confirmed to them the divine commission of 
him who delivered it ; but not from the fact of the 
prediction itself ; inasmuch as its verity could not be 
known, on its own grounds of evidence, till the time 
of its fulfillment. But, to those who witness its fulfill- 
ment, it is a miracle as much as the resurrection of 
Lazarus was so to those who were present on that oc- 
casion. \ In this point of view, therefore, the study of 
the prohecies is invested with great importance. Every 
actual coincidence which we are able to trace out be- 
tween them, and the course of succeeding events, is a 
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miraculous attestation before our eyes, of the truth of 
that religion of which they form so distinguished a 
feature. No mind not^supematurally endowed, could 
have foreseen ages since, the passing events of this 
world's history. 

We ought, however, to guard against attempting a 
degree ofparticularity in anticipating events hereafter 
to occur, which the language of prediction does not 
warrant, and which could not be enjoyed with safety 
to the great interests of human life. It would seem 
that God intended the prophecies, more as a standing 
miracle to the world, than as a means of foreseeing 
with definiteness, the things which are hereafter to 
occur. Not a few injudicious interpreters have sub- 
jected themselves to deserved scandal by exceeding, 
on this point, the limit of propriety and truth. We 
doubt not that the extent of our knowledge in regard 
to the manner in which prophecy has teen fulfilled 
in ages past, gives us advantages for judging from 
analogy of the parts yet to be fulfilled, which were 
not enjoyed by those who lived before the Messiah's 
advent. But still, as they could not clearly and defin- 
itely foresee the form and order of the fulfillment ; 
but anticipated in the Messiah, a character, and in his 
kingdom and work, features, widely diflerent from 
the matteB-of-fact ; we ought to suspect our own abili* 
ty to determine the precise form and order of his sec- 
ond coming. While we say these things, however, 
we doubt not that much clearer ideas may be obtained, 
both of fulfilled and unfulfilled prophecy, than those 
which now prevail ; provided we, were to subject our 
materials to a process of rigid and extended induction. 

It will probably be found, that the different subjects 
to which the prophecies relate ; as of individuals, 
nations, cities, countries, specific judgments or mercies, 
the establishment of the Messiah's kingdom, its pro-^ 
gross to the ultimate dominion of the worlds the Iatp> 
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ter-day glory, and the final catastrophe of the media- 
torial reign, are the only basis for a subdiyision of 
this class of revealed phenomena. It is possiblei 
howerer, that a closer inspection of the subject may 
bring to light more latent principles of classification, 
adapted to give us much clearer ideas of this whole 
field of truth. Indeed, we cannot, in any department 
of inspired study, foresee what &cilities for inquiry 
would come to light, should we subject them solely 
to inductive treatment, and prosecute our work nvith 
the same vigor and perseverance, which have mark- 
ed our career in the physical and exact sciences. Let 
us, therefore, go on comparing spiritual things with 
spiritual, till we arrive at all the good with which 
they come freighted to mankind. 

4. But the doctrinal teachings of the Bible, con- 
tain our most ample means for exercising the intel- 
lect, for enlarging the views, and for forming the 
character into the image of whatever is lovely and of 
good report. In giving to man a system of faith and 
duty, God has studiously adapted it to the Various fea- 
tures of his native constitution. It is alike suited to give 
food to the mind, nourishment to the passions ana af- 
fections, and impetus to the active energies. Instead 
of blowing the feelings to a flame and evaporating in 
mere rhapsody, it takes hold of all the more perma* 
tient features of our nature, by means of principles, 
which are as capable of being reared up into a re^lar 
science, as any class of phenomena in the material 
universe. Indeed, before the mind can act vigorous- 
ly ; before the character can attain firmness and con- 
sistency ; and before the man is qualified to meet and 
vanquish the influences unfriendly to his virtue and 
happiness ; he must feel the regulating control of 
fixed principles of conduct. To attempt the voyage 
of life without them, would expose him to more dan- 
gers, than the ship that puts to sea without a com* 
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pass to guide its course, or ballast to regulate its mo- 
tion. And a religion which should seek to rear the 
superstructure of character and conduct, upon any 
basis, except that of principle eftid doctrine, would be 
totally unsuited to the exigencies of human nature. 

But^ in collecting the doctrinal phenomena of Scrip- 
ture, care must be exercised ^pt to intermix with 
them the deductions of natural* religion, the uncer- 
tain results of abstract inquiry, or any thing aside 
from the sense conveyed by the languc^ of the reve- 
lation as legitimately interpreted. Just so far as our 
conclusions are affected by any thing extraneous to 
this sense, they are deprived of its sanctions, and 
stand upon a level with the ordinary workings of our 
unaided reason. To palm off materials thus com- 
pounded, as God's revealed truth, is stealing the live- 
ry of heaven to serve our fancies in. Yea, it is pre- 
cisely of a piece with the course of Mahomet and oth- 
er pretenders, in claiming a divine sanction for their 
own schemes and inventions. The question is not 
what ingenious theories we can frame with the aid 
of revealed testimony ; but what were the very prin- 
ciples which God wrought miracles to establish ? 
What did his Son come to this world to teach ? Mir- 
acles were not necessary to confirm any truth, which 
might have been discovered or attested by the ordi- 
nary grounds of reason. And it would be impious, 
to impute to the Son of God the design of coming to 
our world, simply to add his sanction to truths 
already accessible to our understanding. No : the 
Son of God came to teach, and miracles were wrought 
to establish truths, which, to beings constituted as we 
are, had no other grounds of knowledge or convic- 
tion. To model these truths, therefore, now that 
they are revealed, by thinops that might have been 
known without the revelation, is to annihilate their 
distinctive features, and to reduce them upon a level 
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with the ordinary discoveries of human reason. It is 
confounding the means of proof in one departiheot, 
with those of another, precisely as if we shoiild at- 
tempt to prove by a rule in numbers, that gltiis is 
green or that honey is sweet. 

The doctrines of revelation, standing as th^y do 
on their own basis of evidence, are incapable of being 
either established or judged of by any thing extrane- 
ous to the revelation itself. While we continue, 
therefore, to prosecute our investigations in natural 
religion, mental philosophy, or any thing else, we 
should forever discard the idea of obtaining any thing 
from these sources, to increase the matter or change 
the form, of what is conveyed to us in *' the words 
which the Holy Ghost teacheth." As all that is true 
in any of these departments, however, emanated fiom 
the same Infinite Intelligence, we have a rii^ht to be* 
lieve, that, whether we can see it or not, there is be- 
tween them a perfect harmony and coincidence. Na- 
ture and revelation accord to each other ; and both 
are suited to the constitution of man. Hence, a com- 
parison of the truth in each of these departments one 
with another, in order to ascertain their points of 
agreement, is a legitimate mode of investigation. 
But, if, in the progress of our inquiries, we should 
find between them points of difference which we are 
incapable of reconciling, what shall be done ? Shall 
we change the form of the revelation, so as to obviate 
the difiiculty ? Has God eittiowed us with the power 
of trimming and modeling and shaping his thou^ts, 
so as to make them agree with our ideas of the con- 
stitution of nature or of man ? Is it not a much more 
modest and safe mode of procedure, in all such cases, 
to impute the seeming disagreement to the imperfec- 
tion of our powers, and thus leave the well attested 
facts of all these departments to stand precisely as 
we found them ? Hence, neither abstract philosophy, 
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lior^ n^turaU i;pliffion, nor any extraneous matter, 
tshoulljl be allowed to invade the high and holy pre- 
rogatives of supernatural revelation.. 

.Having struck off all these disturbing influences, 
therefore, we shall he prepared to conduct our inquir- 
ies into the scheme oi inspiration, on the sole prin- 
ciple of what is written. To do this successfully, 
Jike mmit be compared with like'^ we must rise from 
particular to more eeneral truths ; and thus, we shall 
^rive at &e very doctrines for which God demands 
our belief. And whpn these are secured, we are at 
liberty to assist others in the work of obtaining them ; 
but not to put them into articles or propositions for 
Mie purpose of limiting belief Even in those cases, 
if there are any, in which we might compress the true 
spirit and force of any given amount of inspired phe- 
nomena into a single article of faith, it would be un- 
safe to attempt it. Our article might operate with 
many as an inducement to stop with that, instead of 
resolving it into its primitive elements ; and thus, it 
might intercept the celestial ray, which shines from 
the page of recorded revelation. These proud sched- 
ules have long laid claim to a glory which the Bible 
cannot give to another, and to a consideration of 
which they are utterly unworthy. 

But the truth is, it is beyond the ingenuity of man 
to embody, in a single proposition, the true spirit and 
force of any given amount of the inspired phenome- 
na. Had it been possible, God would doubtless have 
dealt out to us a concatenation of propositions, in the 
form of articles of faith ; instead of the detailed facts, 
incidents and teachings, which his word actually con- 
tains, that thus he might diminish the necessity of la- 
bor and investigation. That he has not done it, is 
evidence that it cannot be done with success, and 
therefore, that it should not be attempted. We need 
no guide except in the form of classification or index, 
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to conduct us in a manner as direct mxit convenient 
as possible, to the actual phenomena of ft$b in^ired 
word, on the principle of " comparing spiritual thtags 
with spiritual." * 

Without attempting the research necessary to give 
a judicious arrangement of the doctrinal parts of 
Scripture, we take the liberty to suggest the foltow- 
in^ superficial hints, -merely to point the way to what 
might be done. The first thing under this head, it 
to secure the scriptural conception of God^ in all thei 
fulness and perfection of which its fttngua^ will 
admit. The idea of the supreme Being which we 
obtain from this source, has features of sublimity, ex- 
cellence and glory ; so much above what we obtaiA 
from creation and providence, that nothing can be 
found to equal it in the most lucid and exalted teach- 
ings of philosophy, unaided by revealed light. In- 
stead, therefore, of instituting processes of reasoning 
on the subject, from data which exist independently 
of the Bible, it is safer and better to come to its state- 
ments and make them the sole basis of our conclu- 
sions. This certainly is the only mode of securing 
the idea which God gives of himself by express rev- 
elation. And, unless we set out in our theological in- 
vestigations with correct views of Him, to whom the 
science chiefly relates, our progress will become 
throughout, confused, perplexed and erroneous. 

To collect and compare those passages which as- 
sert the fact of a self-existent, intelligent and infinite 
First Cause of all things, in whom we live, move, and 
have our being ; the Creator of the ends of the earth, 
and the Builder of all things ; might constitute the 
first stage of our progress, towards securing the idea 
which God gives of tumself in his word. W hat God 
is in himself, independently of his works and ways, 
no human mind can conceive. On this point the 
Scriptures, instead of attempting a revelation, explie- 
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itl^ ass«ft, th^ w> man hath seen God or ean see him 
an<i liye. A careful comparison of all the passages 
that j)ear upon this subject, will enable us to know all 
that is^to be known, and at the same time will check 
our presiftnption, in attempting to exceed the necessa* 
Tf hoimdm^s of the human understanding. 

.We might next advance to the inspired representa- 
tions of the attributes of God. A great amount of matter 
will be fouiid«to bear upon this subject. 

3ut on Ho point do the Scriptures require a more 
careful examinttion, than when we come to those re- 
presentations of God, in which it is thrown wholly 
upon its own resources, and cannot, from the nature 
of the case, receive concurrent support from any other 
source. As a preparative for this work, we should 
do well to consider, that since atoms, insects and the 
smallest products of Divine power, contain much that 
is mysterious, there must exist in the mind and char- 
acter of Him, who was adequate to the production of 
this magnificient universe, infinite fields of truth of 
which the human understanding has not the remot- 
est possible conception. Even with supernatural 
revelation in our hands, we are doubtless fenced in 
by impassable barriers, from the most distant indices 
of much that exists in the nature of God. Instead 
of regarding with suspicion, therefore, those repre- 
sentations of Him, conveyed by the language of the 
revelation, which are incs^able of being judged of 
by our other means of knowledge ; it would in fact 
be a ground of suspicion concerning the genuine- 
ness of the revelation itself, if it contained nothing 
of this character. And on this point, before all others, 
is it most presumptuous and uhphilosophical, to at- 
tempt to model the revelation by our other materials 
of knowledge. 

We shall not stop to put into definitions, (and we 
doubt whether it should ever be done,) the results of 
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a careful examination of those passages of Scripldre 
regarding Father, Son and Holy Ghost. By tal^ng- 
these passages, as disconnected from all extraneous 
matter, (as in the example we give in the* next ^Bt^tion, 
of those which relate to the doctrine of di^ne infiu* 
ence,) it would be easy to collect eveiy important 
element which is contained in our only materials of 
knowledge upon the subject ; nor would it be possible 
for those who should conduct their examination QX- 
clusively on these principles, to arrive at-<«iiy consid- 
erable diiferences of result. Our differences arise 
from foreign admixtures and extraneous reasonings, 
than which it is (lifficult to conceive of any thing 
more preposterous in a department, from which, apart 
from tfie revelation, we are thus fenced in as com- 
pletely as from a commerce with the inhabitants of 
the moon. Should we find, upon our introduction 
to the brighter and more extended fields of vision in 
a higher world, that there is in the divine essence it- 
self, aside from " God manifest in the flesh," a foun- 
dation for the distinction indicated by the three per- 
sons of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, under which 
God displays himself to us, it would be no more 
than we have a right to e;xpect from a field of truth 
so prolific and so infinite as the Being of God. 

Everyone, therefore, who dispassionately looks 
into the subject, would find as much cause for sur- 
prise and contempt at Ae reasonings, which some 
who claim to be acute thinkers, have instituted against 
the plain sense of those passages which bear upon 
this point, as he would, at the conduct of a man born 
blind, who should contradict the statements of bis 
friends about li^ht and colors. If his friends should 
say to him, " Sir, our eyes convey to us in a moment, 
at the distance of half a mile, a more correct id«a of 
the figure of a tree, than you could obtain by long 
and carefully feeling of its various parts ;" and he 
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should bacin to reason against their statements from 
data.supiJied,by his sense of feeling, how would he 
appear ? And how must those who arraign at the 
har of ftieir own dark reason, the intimations which 
*God, by express revelation, has given of his own be- 
iXig, ai^ar to the higher orders of intelligence, yea, 
to the Infinite Intelligence himself? 
* And for those, on the other hand, who profess to 
take the sense on this subject expressed by the laq* 
g^uage of the revelation, to bring in extraneous matter, 
to explain or make it more comprehensible, is as if 
another blind man should say to the first, <<youdo 
wrong to contradict your friends ; for you know an 
orange tastes soandso, and thesound of thunder is thus 
and Sius ; therefore their statements must be true." 
How much would the reasonings of this blind man 
be preferable to those of the other ? If we would 
secure the Scriptual conception of God, therefore, in 
all its frilness and perfection, we must gauge and 
limit our ideas of him, wholly by the sense of re- 
vealed statements. * 

Next to the inspired teaching concerning God, we 
may place its representations of man. How impor- 
tant is it to ascertain the views which God entertains 
of us ! The character and condition which belonged 
to us in our first creation — the law under which we 
were placed — our violation of its claims — the legiti- 
mate tendencies of that violation and the conse** 
quences that would have followed had they not been 
counteracted — ^the intermixed good and evil of our 
present character and condition — ^and the unalterable 
state of weal or wo to which we shall be conducted 
at the dissolution of our bodies, are some of the 
points by which we might direct our investigations in 
this department. 

But the distinctive features of the revealed econo^ 
my, are derived from its remedial influence. While 
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little is said of man's primeval state, the whole drift 
of thought from Genesis to Revelation, tends towards 
the development of that divine scheme, which Infin- 
ite Benevolence suggested, and Infinite Wi^om de- 
vised, for the recovery of lost man to his duty and 
to life everlasting. In accomplishing this work two 
leading objects require to be gained, the first re- 
spects the government of God, and the other ther 
character of sinners. 

As a sinner under the sentence of law, man 
could not be made happy without annihilating the 
law itself, and impeaching the truth and equity of 
Him by whom it was enacted. To obviate this diffi- 
culty therefore, the atonement was provided. To 
understand this unique and resplendent feature of 
God's government, which consists in providing mer- 
cy for his enemies by the temporary ignominy and 
final death of his only begotten Son, we must go into 
an extended examination of the various forms under 
which the atonement and other doctrines of the cross, 
are brought to view by the types of the former dis- 
pensations. With these we must compare the lucid 
exhibition of these doctrines, presented in the life, 
ministry, miracles, death and resurrection of Him, 
who " is the end of the law for , righteousness, unto 
every one that believeth." The topics in this de- 
partment, by which we might direct our inquiries, 
are too numerous to admit of a separate notice. 

The other leading object to be secured in the re- 
covery of sinners, is the production in them of such 
a change, as to render them meet to be partakers of 
the inheritance of the saints in light. Whatever 
might be done to sustain the divine government, it 
would all be in vain unless sinners were delivered from 
the love and practice of sin ; " for without holiness 
no man shall see the Lord." There is no possibility 
of happiness, to natures corroded by remorse and 
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controled by impure lasts and affections. The ac- 
complishment of this propitious change upon the 
character of sinners ; beginning with the first dawn of 
spiritual light upon the soul, and terminating in the 
fall 'blaze of heaven's immortal splendor, will lead to 
various topics of interesting . inquiry : — such as di- 
vine influence, — ^the means through which it is 
brought to bear upon the soul, — the actual conviction, 
repentance, pardon, justification, sanctification, and 
final salvation of the sinner, — the grounds of a believ- 
er's security of heaven, — and too many other points 
to admit of being distinctly mentioned. These, to- 
gether with other features of the remedial economy^ 
are to be referred to the office-work of the Holy Spirit. 

There are also numerous other heads of doctrinal 
inquiry, for which we find a basis in scripture ; such 
as the general obligation of men to believe the gos- 
pel, — the procedure of the Almighty in this work ac- 
cording to a fixed plan, which'he had in his mind 
from everlasting, — the second coming of Christ, — the 
resurrection of the dead, — the general judgment,— 
heaven, — hell, — and the final dissolution of the me- 
diatorial reij?n, that God may be all in all.— From 
these imperfect hints may be seen how vast a field for 
doctrinal inquiry is opened to us in the Word of God. 

6. The preceptive phenomena^ containing in them- 
selves features aistinct from all the other classes, will 
require to be viewed by themselves. These include 
that portion of inspired materials, which assume the 
form of enactment, or whose direct purpose is to 
mould the living human elements. And inasmuch 
as the whole Bible bears directly or indirectly upon 
this object, it will afford ample scope for inquiry. 
Indeed, the genius of the spiritual economy as a 
whole, would require to be examined, in order to de- 
tect the lines of difference between what is left dis- 
cretionary and what is absolutely bindingi 
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With lefarence to the circunistances of time and 
place, the divine precepts may be viewed under the 
different heads of local or universal^ temporary or 
eternal. 

The local precepts were such as took effect only 
within the hmits of a. particular place or country. 
Of this character were those which imposed on Noah 
the duty of building the ark ; upon Abraham the 
duty of leaving hie own and dwelling in a foreign 
country ; upon Pharaoh the obligation to let the Is- 
raelites depart ; and such too were most of the la^rs 
enacted by Moses to regulate the conduct of his na- 
tion, in their passage to, and final settlement in the 
Holy Land. There was in fact no age of inspiration 
destitute of precepts of this kind. Those which 
were peculiar to the Israelites in the land of Canaan, 
were nearly all of this description. Every male was 
required to appear before the Lord once a-year in Je- 
rusalem, — to present there a portion of his substance 
to sustain the institutions of divine worship, — ^and to 
do many other things which could not, from the na- 
ture of the case, be universally binding upon the hu- 
man family. As it can never be unimportant to the 
general interests of piety and truth, to understand the 
specific directions which God has given, under the 
great variety of local circumstances in relation to 
which his revealed laws were delivered, our inquir- 
ies into this department, should stop nothing short of 
the whole phenomena which it includes. Though no 
longer obligatory, they may be made to subserve a 
most important use in the spiritual kingdom. 

There are other precepts which are universal in 
their nature, but temporary in their continuance. 
They are binding upon all mankind, so long as their 
condition remains as in this world ; but lose their 
force, so soon as death dissolves the present elements 
of our existence, and introduces us to a new order 
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of relations and circumstances. In this list must be 
included the command to keep the Sabbath, to rever- 
ence parents, to avoid theft, falsehood, adultery, mur<^ 
der, and coveting the good which belongs to another. 
It is only while property, character and life, have to 
encounter the evils incident to our present condition, 
that such precepts retain their binding force. We 
may include also in the same list, those commands 
which require faith in Christ, and attention upon the 
forms and ordinances prescribed by the gospel for the 
profession of our faith in its doctrines and for the 
worship of the Creator. These things will lose their 
use and binding force, when we come to be introduc- 
ed to the unclouded light of heaven. There faith will 
be swallowed up in vision and hope in fruition. 

Those precepts whose obligations are eternal^sie such 
as arise from the fact of our relation to God or to our 
fellow-beings. They are summed up in the two 
great precepts, which require love to God and our 
neighbor; "on which," says our Lord, "hang all 
the law and the prophets." As our relations to God 
must of course continue lasting as our being, the du- 
ties they involve will be equally lasting. In like 
manner, our social ties, being a permanent quality of 
our natures, the obligations to which they give rise, 
must, under one form or another, be alike permanent. 
It is true that our paternal, filial, conjugal and other 
duties, growing out of the peculiarities of our present 
condition, may cease ; but the obligation of allowing 
our fellow-beings to share equally with ourselves in 
our affection and regard, will survive every change 
and career onward m the track of endless existence. 
These simple precepts, like the laws of attraction in 
matter, appear to be a universal condition of teoral 
being ; and by attaching; all to God as a common 
center, they seem designed to spread throughout the 
entire moral universe, the blessings of harmony and 
accordance. 
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Perhaps a more judicious classification of the pre** 
ceptive phenomena might come to light, were the 
subject to receive, with this object in view, the close 
attention which it merits. We hope, however, that 
the old distinction of moral and positive precepts, 
will never be revived. This distinction is strongly 
tinctured with the feeling, that no doctrine or duty, is 
equally valid and binding, for which we find no ba- 
sis out of the Word of God. But is there any more 
morality in a law which God reveals in nature, than 
one which he reveals only in his Word ? Does not 
the authority of God, however expressed, impart to 
the law on which it takes efiect, allthe force of a moral 
obligation and duty? If we may judge from the 
penal sanctions which God has affixed to his laws, we 
shall find that those which he has revealed only in 
his Word, stand as high in his own estimation, and 
create equal obliffations to obedience, with those 
which are revealed in nature. How fearful were the 
judgments which he annexed to the local precepts 
which he revealed to Pharaoh, and to his people on 
their passage to the Holy Land, and after their establish- 
ment in it ! For violating God's interdict of the 
spoils which they took from their enemies in the con- 
quest of Canaan, Achan with all his family and pos- 
sessions, was first stoned by the whole camp of Israel, 
and then committed to the flames. 

Not only so, both the precept by which the world 
was lost, and the one by which it is to be saved, have 
neither of them any other basis than that of supernat- 
ural revelation* There was no other way that Adam 
could have known that he ought not to eat the fruit 
of the tree in the midst of the garden ; and there is no 
otheBj from which we can learn our duty to believe 
in Christ* And yet, the latter precepf is the one 
which is to stand prominent, as the criterion of our 
ftiture adjudication to heaven or to hell. " He that be- 
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lieveth and is baptized shall be saved ; but he that 
believeth not shall be damned."* The distinction of * 
moral and positive, therefore, is not only without 
foundation in fact, but is liable to a periiicious mis-*^ 
construction and should be totally abandoned/ 

6. There is another class of passago^ and fads in 
the Bible which are different from all others, in this 
respect, that their direct purpose is to excite Confi- 
dence and hope in good men. We may denominate 
them, therefore, the promissory phenomena of in- 
spiration. There is great force and beciuty in the 
following passage from Peter : " Whereby are given 
unto us exceeding great and precious promises ; that 
by these ye might be partakers of the divine nature, 
having escaped the corruption that is in the world 
through lust."t But for tihe deposit of these rich 
gems in the christian's cabinet of spiritual good, his 
resources would run out, and he would be reduced 
to penury and wo. So long, however, as (Jod's pledg- 
es of support extend to every exigency, how can he 
fidl of his crown in heaven ? 

It is necessary to view in connection with the di- 
vine promises, the conditions on which they may be 
claimed. These conditions relate either to the char- 
acter of the claimant, or to His suffering, death and 
intercession in heaven, who is made unto us wisdom 
and righteousness and sanctification and redemption. 
Due regard should also be had to the different kinds 
of good, which are secured to us by the divine prom- 
ises. They are either temporal, spiritual, or eternal. 
They relate to the body and the affairs of this life ; 
or to the spiritual blessings of pardoned sin, of com- 
munion with God, of divine love and favor, or to 
the everlasting rewards of the heavenly kingdom. 

But the gseat disideratum in this department of 
revealed study, is to form a judicious arrangement of 

• Mark 16. 16^ 1 3 Peter 1, 4. 
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the promissory phenomena, with reference to the ya- 
rious conditions of God's people, upon which they 
are desigried to bear. Some are given to excite hope 
of meriyr iu those who despond under a sense of sin, — 
some are designed to stay up the christian amid the 
calaciities of life, — some are mere incentives to a 
coilrse of pious labor for the good of the world, — some 
are gvven as a shield against peculiar temptations, — 
some are designed to render us hopeful in death, — 
and thus, the difference of their specific intention and 
use lays a/oimdation for a happy classification. By- 
throwing the promises into this form, (a thing which 
has already been done to some extent in books, that 
deserve much more attention than they receive,) 
we shall render the most pleasing and necessary por- 
tion of divine truth, available for the use of God's 
children to a degree hitherto unknown. • 

7. The devotional lajiguage of scripture, being 
in some points of view peculiar, will constitute the 
last general class, which. we shall notice in this ar- 
rangement. Religion is a living principle in the soul, 
consisting in desires, hopes, fears, joys, sorrows and 
veirious emotions, which are unlike any to be found 
in the heart of man independently of its influence. 
" The water that I shall give him," said our Saviour, 
" shall be in him a well of water springing up into 
everlasting life." That is, the divine principle which 
Christ implants in the soul, is like a. perennial fount- 
ain, from which streams of holy feeling and action 
continually gush forth, tending upwards to everlast- 
ing life. The christian is a new man, having a mor- 
al nature different from that of ordinary men^ living 
in a world of his own, a stranger and pilgrim as all 
his fathers were, and seeking a city that hath foun- 
dation whose builder and maker is Go4 His body 
is the temple of the Holy Ghost, being duly cleansed 
and prepared for the abode of the great God ; who 
has promised concerning his people that he << will 
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dwell in them, and walk in them : and that he would 
be their God and they should be his people.'^ HencSe, » 
the Bible abounds in the those effusions of* feeling 
which might be expected to follow fronv such a uij- 
ion of the divinity with the soul of man. 

These effusions take a peculiar cast, also, froft^ th^^" 
remains of depravity of which all renewed persons 
are sensible. As the temple at Jerusalem in which 
the visible glory dwelt, needed a continual repetition 
of the forms of ceremonial purification ; so, the chris- 
tian needs continual fastings, confessions of sin, bit- 
ter repentings of heart, and appeals through faith to 
the sprinkling of that blood which speaketh better 
things than the blood of Abel, to render him a fit 
abode of that "divine nature" of which he has been 
made a " partaker.'' But for this continual " clearing 
of himself," God would depart and leave him to pursue 
his weary pilgrimage in solitude to the tomb. Well 
may he pray in the language of the self-condemned 
monarch of Israel, "Cast me not away from thy 
j)resence ; and take not thy holy Spirit from me." 

Now, nothing is more necessary to the healthful 
growth of the spiritual affections and virtues, than a 
familiar acquaintance with the devotional language of 
Scripture. By collecting all its breathings of holy 
desire, and arranging them in a form to be most con* 
venient for use, more lasting good would accrue to 
the church, than all of which sectarian controversy 
can boast. Brethren in Christ, this is a pure region ; 
it is a peaceful and glorious work. While we are all 
laboring thus to bring from this storehouse of truth, 
the unadulterated aliment which God has provided 
for our nourishment, we shall be in little danger of 
touching those chords which produce the jarring 
notes of dissension. 

There is perhaps too great an inclination to seek 
food for the pious affections from the published dia- 
ries of pious men of modern times ; rather than ox^ 
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tract it from the pure fountain of inspiration. We 
Would speak with caution On this point ; because 
where these diaries stand on broad ground, and are 
not used ta gloze over the system to which those who 
penned them were attached, they are doubtless adapt- 
ed to do great good. We have only to say, that there 
are important jeasons, why they should not be allow* 
ed to supplant the devotional language to which God 
has affixed his own impress. The prominent reason 
for this is, that they are fallible productions, and can- 
not be as safely trusted. There are too many of them 
which abound in a sickly sentimentalism ; besides 
being strongly tinctured with the workings of a 
nervous or "hectic constitution* Those who read 
them may be seized with the pioi^p desire of modeling 
their feelings on the same scale, when a dijflFerence of 
physical constitution might render it impossible. 
But, not duly considering this, they would probably 
reproach themselves for their apathy, and thus nour- 
ish in their hearts much causeless pain and grie£ 
Few are able to distinguish between those feelingi^ 
expressed in our biographies, which might be traced 
to the progress of insidious disease, and those which 
are purely the fruit of the pious affections. While 
we continue this reading to some extent, therefore, we 
ought to draw more largely upon the devotional lan- 
guage of Scripture. 

It is with these, as with the promissory phenome- 
na : we shall probably find in their application to the 
various states of religious experience, such as arise 
in times of spiritual elevation or depression, — of fear 
or confidence, — of joy or grief, — of temptation, or 
deliverance, — of repentance or pardon,— of despond- 
ency or hope, — the most convenient basis for their 
classification. What a rich collection of matter may 
we secure, by thus going through with all the inspir- 
ed passages that apply to those various states which 
arise, one after another, from the first pulsations of 
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divine life in the soul, till its final consummation in 
heaven ! What a rich abundance of spiritual food 
might we fflean in this manner, adapted to all the 
cravings of pious desire, and every way suited to 
make christians grow up into Christ in all tilings. 

We have a specimen of what mig^t thus b%done, 
in the devotional parts of some of the oidei pray- 
er-books and formularies ; in which not a few pious 
men, up to this day, breathe to heaven their desires. 
Could the sectarianism of these old decoctions be ex- 
punged, so that nothing should be left but thtir devo- 
tional arrangement of scriptural passages, they would 
be alike appropriate to all who love our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and would scatter unmixed blessings over the 
spiritual family, ^fiven while compounded, as they 
now are, with human inventions and impure matter, 
they will probably long remain, like honey to bees, 
however mixed with dirt, a point of attraction to 
pious feeling ; and their sweet odor will cause not a 
few truly devotional hearts to hover around. '- O, 
when will man cease to give currency to his own in- 
ventions by gilding them with God's truth ? When 
will he cease to prop the structures which his own 
hands have reared, witk the pillars of the spiritual 
kingdom ? 

These hints at a plan of classification, crude and / 
imperfect as they are in most of their features, may 
serve as an example of what might be done, tp re* 
duce the inspired phenomena, which are spread out 
before us like those of nature, according to no per- 
ceptible rules, to an order and arrangement, which 
would render their sense much easier of access and 
more available, than they can be in our present pro- 
miscuous mode of contemplating them. Let our the- 
ological investigations firom the Sunday School schol- 
ar, up to the hoary divine, be conducted wholly on 
these principles, as they now are to some extent, and 
we might hope in time to throw ourselves beyond 
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the wake of most of those influences, by which our 
present controversies are incensed and perpetuated. 

Let our biblical literature, also, be thus construct- 
ed with reference to bringing the subject-matter of 
Scripture, as disconnected from foreign admixtures, 
into contact with the mind, on the plan of " compar- 
ing spiritual .things with spiritual ; " and let all 
^. hands be employed in bringing to view, in a plain 
manner, the parts which should bear upon each in a 
judicious arrangement of topics, suited to cover the 
whple gtound ; and there is no conceiving the facili- 
ties for acquiring divine knowledge, which would in 
a few years spring up around us. It would be a 
great, and it might be a difficult work,-7-but still it 
maybe so completely accomplished^rovided our hearts 
ana our thinking be suitably weaned from the sources 
that corrupt our theology, and duly restricted to its 
only legitimate materials, as to make the sense of 
Scripture too lucid and too. much a matter of com- 
moa reflection to christians, to admit of any serious 
divergencies of sentiment among them. It is a work 
that must be done in parts and parcels, and must 
employ the carefiil, protracted, and devout researches 
not only of many minds, but of minds variously 
gifted and endowed. Books and teachers, by detail- 
mg the results of past discovery and placing the 
whole inspired subject-matter in the form s^ggested, 
may and ought to supersede the labor, on the part ol 
the great mass of learners, of appealing directly to 
the sacred pages, and pushing their way through, on 
the strength of their own independent exertions. If 
it be so left, thousands will never attempt it, but will 
confine themselves to the ordinary course of cursory 
reading^. The plan thus suggested has this to recom- 
mend It, if nothing else ; that by confining us so ex- 
clusively to the inspired sense, it will secure us 
against those apprehensions, of misleading or bein^ 
misled, which a tender conscience must ^ways feel 
in the treatment of religious subjects. 
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Section V. 



XfUuiecof Becuring inspired thoughtS'-exeinpllflcatlon of the fon^olng princi- 
ples— their teaietkcy to unite christians. 

Barren and imperfect as the foregoing hints may 
appear, they show how small a portion of the* whole 
field of theology is reached, by the subjects .at isaue 
between the Protestant sects. And what is a little 
curious, this portion is almost exclusively confined to 
those points concerning which we have no possible 
means of information, aside from the sense conveyed 
by the words of the revelation. The three personal- 
ities under which God displays himself; the existence 
and all the features of the plan of mercy ; as to when it 
was devised, for whom intended, how it operates, what 
agents it calls into requisition, what obligations and 
duties it imposes, and what is to be its final consum- 
mation, together with other items of doctrinal truth 
which are equally inaccessible to our minds with- 
out the aid of revelation, constitute the area of our 
unavailing polemics. In regard to the preceptive 
phenomena, also, we are united till we come to ex- 
ternal rites, or other duties alike dependant on the 
language of revelation ; but upon these we have ex- 
hausted ages of debate. And whatever may be said 
of the indeterminateness of language, it is impossible 
to account for these unfortunate diversities of senti? 
ment and practice, on any other principle, than that 
of the disturbing influence of foreign and irrelevant 
matter. If we were confined exclusively to the ma- 
terials, upon which our knowledge of them is based, 
the portentous fires of controversy would go out for 
want of ftiel to feed them. 

It is in vain to plead the importance of these points 
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in the general scheme, as a justification for bestowing^ 
upon them an attention so exclusive ; for, after con- 
ceding all that is demanded on this score, the ques- 
tion would then recur, whether these most important 
points, can be perceived in their real attitudes and 
bearings, without taking into account the whole sys- 
tem of truth of which they form parts ? Suppose 
the slope of a mountain, or a craggy eminence, or a 
meandering stream were altogether the most impor- 
tant dbjects of a landscape ; could a company of 
painters do justice to it, if their contention about the 
light in which to transfer these few objects upon 
their canvass, should lead them to employ their pencil 
upon them to the exclusion of every thing else? 
God has not opened upon us the inspired field of vis- 
ion, that we may confine our attention to a few of its 
most important features ; but that we may embrace 
all its lineaments in their due and just proportions. 

Nor indeed can the truth be subserved even by 
taking in the whole, if we do it merely to sustain 
the favorite positions which we have set up in regard 
to its leading points. It is no uncommon thing for 
controvertists to distrain and warp every thing that 
they can collect, from the whole department of in- 
spiration and from all other sources, so as to make it 
prop their theory upon a given point. That with 
them is the measure of all truth, and hence, the more 
ground they go over, the wider is their work of mu- 
tilation and havoc. 

Those, therefore, who concur with us, will see the 
necessity of a simple and natural plan for classifpng 
the matter of Scripture, to take the place of our 
bodies of divinity, our creeds, our organized modes 
of religious thinking, and every thing that in fact or 
in form lies at the basis of our present differences. 
Whatever of excellence tliese cherished notions and 
systems may embody, we shall find in the inspired 
sense, and their darker features ai;id ingredients we 
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may well afford to lose. Let gold be dissolved to its 
elements, and however its alloy might suffer, all its 
genuine particles would we recovered with addi- 
tional luster, beauty and value.. Hence, all who con- 
sent to leave their organized modes of religious 
thought and practice and to unite on the principle of 
classification, (against which we know not what di- 
vision of Protestant Christendom could object,) need 
apprehend the loss of nothing which is worthy of be- 
ing retained. Having thus met each other on the 
basis of this principle, a principle which undertakes 
not to prescribe and pre-judge what they shall be- 
lieve or disbelieve ; but whose sole object is to trans- 
fer the entire inspired subject-matter to their mind, 
heart and character ; and having relinquished the 
design of draughting new tests of orthodoxy, we see 
no source, apart from existing prejudices, from which 
new divisions could arise. 

And lest it should be supposed that these prejudices, 
together with the conflicting interests by which they 
are nourished, would wholly defeat the peaceful ten- 
dency of this mode of religious inquiry, we will here 
, explain, that in our subsequent chapters on doing good, 
and on eminent attainments in piety, we think we es- 
tablish principles, against which no party could ob- 
ject, whose influence will obviate even this difliculty. 
They will either annihilate our prejudices, or they 
-will silence controversy about differences that might 
still exist. We profess no power, however, to con- 
vince men who are destitute of reason, or who are 
incapable of being controlled by well authenticated 
principles. Perhaps we mi^ht think proper to deal 
with those whom sectarianism has reduced to this 
low state of intellectual character, as we deal with 
infants and idiots, passing over as no bar to fellow* 
ship many things in them, against which we should 
strongly inveigh in the more fortunate portions of 
the church. Whatever lenience we might indulge to 
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these poor deluded characters, whose sectarian heat 
has evaporated all the little sense they ever had, we 
think our work will be done, when we have pointed 
out a course, in which all Protestant christians can- 
not fail to agree, that, followed up, must produce be- 
tween those among them who have any claim to rea- 
son, all desirable harmony and coalescence. 

In order to see how our principle of classification 
in religious investigations will operate, and to ascer- 
tain its tendency upon the peace of christians, we 
propose now to carry it out, to some extent, on a sin- 
gle point. We have already made mention of divine 
infiuence, as constituting one of the topics under that 
division of the doctrinal phenomena, which we call 
the remedial system. By this we mean that influ- 
ence or energy which God exerts directly upon the 
character of sinful men, in restoring them to holiness 
and felicity. The fact of the exisfence of materials 
in the Scriptures for such a doctrine, will not be 
doubted by any portion of the christian world ; what^ 
ever difference may be seen among them as to the 
manner of using these materials. 

Now, to enable us to contrast our mode of investi- 
gating the Scriptures, with those which have hitherto 
prevailed, it may be well to state a few. of the theo- 
ries of divine influence, which have been adopted by 
different cleusses of christians. One class, for instance, 
take the postion that there is nothing special or ex- 
traordinary in this influence ; but that it is the same 
with the common inducements, whether from nature 
or revelation, which God spreads before the reason 
and conscience of mankind, leading them to avoid 
the evil and choose the good. On this principle, 
therefore, with which they enter upon their investiga- 
tions, they explain all that order of Scriptural passa- 
ges which speak of the reproofs and strivings of the 
Spirit, of resisting the Holy Ghost, of the Spirit wit- 
nessing with our spirits, of quenching the Spirit, and 
too many others to be named. 
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Another class, not only esteem it an extraordinary 
and positive exertion of divine power, but think it 
important^ theology to make it appear, that this in- 
fluence implies something more than moral suasion ; 
or that it is not confined in producing its effects to the 
presentation of truth or motive to the understanding ; 
but implies a control of the moral afiections which is 
strictly supernatural, or which is in nature and de» 
gree above the ordinary means of influencing human 
conduct. This, therefore, is with them the key to 
unlock the sense of all the inspired passages which 
bear upon the point. 

Another class still, though they esteem this influ- 
ence special and absolute, feel themselves bound to 
maintain that it is exclusively confined to the pre- 
sentation of truth to the understanding ; or that the 
Spirit does no more in making men gom, than to urge 
motives adapted to produce this result. The reason, 
in their view, why he is more successflil in this work, 
than men are in persuading each other to be good, is 
that he is a more eloquent and powerful pleader and 
can urge motives which will take effect where they 
cannot do it. They have much to say, as is usual in 
such cases, about what is, or is not consistent with 
the accountability of man, or with the prerogatives 
of God in controlling him. And hence, this theory 
with them tinges all the inspired statements, which 
relate to the subject. 

Now, this may be taken as a fair specimen of our 
general mode of conducting religious inquiry. We 
set up our positions in opposition to each other, and 
these so control our thinking and warp our result, 
that, though all profess to be guided by the same text, 
each reaches the point at which he aimed. The more 
we reason the farther we are apart, and the more in- 
censed against each other our feelings become. Not 
unfrequently, also, as in the case oi the above posi* 
tions, we set out with principles which imply more 
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knowledge upoii the point at issue than our materials 
will admit > 

We suppose it will be conceded on all hands, that 
the doctrine of divine influence is purely a matter of 
revelation. However sensible we are of being the 
subjects of that influence, still, we sever could have 
referred our experience to it, nor indeM would our 
experience have probably been what it is, but for the 
revelation which God has made to us upon the subject 
Consequently our inquiries must be confined to the 
actual phenomena of the inspired word. From this 
source, therefore, we learn, 

1. That the necessity of this influence is founded 
in the obstacles to a life of virtue and holiness, which 
the perversity of human nature interposes. Were 
there in man independently of God's help, a disposi- 
tion to disencumber himself from his evil passions and 
propensities ; or even if he could be induced to do it 
by the ordinary means of suasion ; then the doctrine 
of divine influence under its present form, would 
doubtless have been omitted from the revealed subject- 
matter. But the Scriptures Represent man as " with- 
out strength," and so totally given up to evil, that 
" there is none that doeth good, no, not one ;" as being 
in himself so destitute of all grounds of hope of being 
able to Uve up to the requirements of the law, as to 
sink down in despair when its commandments conte 
up distinctly to his view ; as having " in his flesh no 
good thing ;" as being incapable of '/ directing his 
own way ;" as lost beyond the power of any but the 
Son of man to seek and save ;" as being " wholly 
evil in all the imagination of the the thought of his 
heart ;" and thus the Scriptures abound in represen- 
tations of human nature, as in such a condition of 
sinfulness that none but God can eflect its restoration. 
Whether we regard their statements on the subject of 
maintaining the integrity of the divine government 
in allowing its criminals to go unpunished, or on the 
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chsnge which those, criminals themselves must un- 
dergo before they will choose what is holy and 
gom, — it will be found that in both these cases a 
special divihe' interposition was necessary. Against 
this necessity ia the former case, the atonement pro- 
vides ; while a i^cial divine influence meets it in the 
latter case, and tlius prepares the way for an actual 
introduction of sinners into the divine life.* 

2. This influence is one which disposes the mind 
to receive the truth, and the heart to confide in the 
atonement of Christ for salvation, "Whose heart," 
speaking of Lydia the first convert in Philippi, " the 
Lord opened, that she attended unto the things spok- 
en by Paul." " They " the three thousand on the day 
of pentecost," were pricked in their heart and said, 
Men and brethren what shall we do ?" " And the 
same day there were added unto them about three 
thousand souls." " Then opened he their understand- 
ing, that they might understand the Scriptures."! 

3. It is an inmience whose effects upon the moral 
nature of man are like a resurrection from, the dead, 
" You being dead in your sins, hath he quickened to- 
gether with Christ, having forgiven you idl trespasses." 
** The dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God 
and they that hear shall live." " You hath he quick- 
ened who were dead in trespasses and in sins" — " and 
hath raised us up together and made us sit together 
in heavenly places in Christ Jesiis."t 

4. It is an influence which is like natural genera" 
tion, in that it imparts a new moral being. " But to 
them that received him [Christ] to them gave he 
power to become the sons of God, even to them that 
believe on his name ; who were bom not of bloodi 

* Rom. 5:6. 3 : 12. 7: 9. 7: la Jer. 10: 23. Mat. 18 ; 11. 
Gen. 6: 5. John 6: 44. 

t Acts 16: 14. Actsd: 37,41. Lnke34: 46: « 

^Eplh2:13, Jolui5:26. Eph.d: 1,6, 
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nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, 
but of God." " Except a man be born of water and 
of the Spirit he cannot enter into the kingdom of God." 
" That by these ye might be partakers of the divine 
nature, having escaped the corruption that is in the 
world through lust." " For as many as are led by 
the Spirit of God they are the sons of God." " We 
know that whosoever is born of God sinneth not ; 
but he that is begotten of God keepeth himself, and 
the wicked one toucheth him not."* 

5. The new moral being which this influence im- 
parts is produced in a manner to escape the scrutiny 
of our research, and like natural generation must 
always remain more or less mysterious. " The 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the 
sound thereof; but canst not tell whence it cometh 
nor whither it goeth : so is every one that is born of 
the Spirit." t 

6. It is an influence that accomplishes its work 
through the inspired word, the labors of christian 
ministers, and other means. " Of his own will be- 
gat be ufi with the tvord of truth, that we should be 
a kind of first fruits of his creatures." "I beseech 
thee for my son Onesimus whom / have begotten in 
my bonds." " In Christ Jesus / have begotten you 
through the gospel?^ " I have planted, and ApoUos 
watered ; but God gave the increase." By compar- 
ing these passages tc^ether, and with others upon the 
same subject, every judicious mind will perceive, 
that when Paul speaks of begetting Onesimus and 
the Corinthian christians, he alludes merely. to the 
instrumental agency which he had had in that work, 
and (^oes by no means represent that he had done it in- 
dependently of divine influence. That isolated pas- 
sages like the above have sometimes been carried to 

* John 1: 12,13. 3: 5. 2 Pet. 1: 4. Rom. 8: 14. Johal 5: 18 
t John 3: 8. 
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&e Utmost extieme, and thus made the props of opin* 
ions adverse to tisiuth, is another evidence of a neglect 
to trace oUt subjects in the various bearings and con- 
ditons appended to them in the word of God.* 

7- Thfe work accomplished by this influence ac- 
cords with the plan and ptirpose which were in 
the mind of God from everlasting. "For we are 
his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto good 
works, which God hath before ordained that we 
should walk in them." " Who hath saved us and 
^ called us with a holy calling, not according to our 
works, but according to his own purpose and grace, 
which was given us in Christ before the world be- 
ganP " Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who hath blessed us with all spiritual 
blessings in heaveniy places in Christ : according as 
he hath chosen us in him before the foundation of 
the loorld^ that we should be holy and without blame 
before him in love." " Elect according to the fore- 
knowledge of God the Father, through sanctiflcation 
of the Spirit, unto obedience and sprinkling of the 
blood of Jesus Christ." The three former of these 
passages would justify our adding another element 
to the docirine in question; and that is, that this in* 
fluency does its work independently of any good de- 
servings on the part of the subjects of it.t 

8. The Holy Spirit is the im^nediate agent in 
I the exertion of this influence .lyfon the heart. In 
I proof of this, we might allude to our necessity of be- 
I ing born of the Spirit, and to other facts asserted in 
j the passages already quoted. " It is the Spirit that 
I quickeneth : the flesh profiteth nothing." And the 
I prominent features of the new moral nature imparted 
I by this influence, are called the fruit of the Spirit, 
( " The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suf- 

♦ Jas. 1 : 18. Philemon 10. 1 Cor. 4 : 15—3 : 6. 

t Eph. 2: 10. 2 Tim, 1 : 9. Eph. 1 : 3, 4. 1 Pet. 1 : 2. 
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fering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, and 
temperance." " For the law of th# spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus hath made me free from the letw of sin 
and death."* 

9. The work produced by this influence is grecU 
and illustrious J being analog(yas to ih^ most sig- 
nal exhibitions of GocPs power in nature. " God, 
who commanded the light to shine out of darkness, 
hath shined in our hearts to give us the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ." "If any man be in Christ he is a new 
creature, [creation,] old things are passed away ; be- 
hold all things are become new." " Who hath de- 
livered us from the power of darkness, and translated 
us into the kingdom of his dear Son." t 

10. This influence infringes no element of m^rcU 
action, being experienced by those who reject it, as 
well as by those who enjoy its saving fruits. " And 
when he the Spirit of truth is come, he will reprove 
the world of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment : 
of sin, because they believe not on me ; of righteous* 
ness, because I go to my Father and ye see me no 
more ; of judgment, because the prince of this world 
is judged." " Ye stiff-necked and uncircumcised in 
heart and ears, ye do always resist the Holy Ghost : 
as your fathers did, so do ye." Before the Holy 
Ghost can be resisted his appeals to the conscience 
must be experienced; In all the addresses which 
God makes to men, there is a uniform recognition of 
those faculties and adjuncts which constitute the ele- 
ments of moral action. Whatever mystery may en- 
velop the subject, therefore, the doctrine of divine 
influence and of the freedom of moral agency, both 
occupy a basis which cannot be shaken by our ina- 
bility to reconcile them, t 

* John 6: 63. Gal. 5: 23, 33. Rom. 8 : 8. 
1 2 Cor. 4: 6. 6: 17. Coll: 13. 
I John 16: 8, 9, 10, U. Acts 7: 51. 
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11. This influence is to be sought in prayer. 
** Create in me^a^lean heart, O God, and renew with- 
in me a right i^pirit. Cast me not away from thy 
presence, and take not thy Holy Spirit ^from me." 
" Open thou mine eyes that I may behold wondrous 
things out of thy law." " Make me to understand 
the way of thy precepts." " Teach me O Lord, the 
way of thy stati\tes, and I shall keep it unto the end." 
** Give me understanding and I shall keep thy law." 
*' Incline my heart to thy testimonies." " Let the 
Lord our God not leave us, nor forsake us : that he 
may incline our hearts unto him to walk in his 
ways." " If ye then being evil know how to give 
good gifts unto you children : how much more shall 
your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them 
that ask him^ " I cease not to give thanks For 
you, making mention of you in my prayers ; that 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Father of glory, may give unto you the spirit of 
w^isdom and revelation in the knowledge of him," 
*' For this cause I bow my knees unto the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ of whom the whole family in 
heaven and earth is named, that he would grant unto 
you, according to the riches of his ^lory, to be 
strengthened with might by his Spirit m the inner 
man."* 

12. This influence, as to its more remarkable 
developments under the dispensation of the Holy 
Ghostj was a subject of special prediction by the 
ancient prophets. " I will give them a heart to 
know me that I am the Lord." " After those days, 
saith the Lord, I will put my law in their inward 
parts, and write it in their hearts, and will be their 
God, and they shall be my people." That this pre- 
diction refers to the work of tlie Spirit in the gospel 
day, is fully proved by the application of it to this 

♦ Ps. 51 : 10, 11. 119 ; 18, 27, 33, 34, 35, 36* Lake 11 : 13» Eph* 
1 : 16, 17. 3 ; 13, 14, 15, 16. 
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subject which Paul miakes in his epistle to the He- 
brews — " In that day will I pour rtpcfa the house at 
David and upon the inhabitants of Jermsalem the spirit 
of grace and of supplications : and they shall look 
on him whom they have pierced." " Behold, I will 
pour my Spirit unto you, I will make known my words 
unto you." " A new heart also will I give you, and a 
new spirit will I put within you : and I will take away 
the stony heart out of your flesh and will give you a 
heart of flesh. And I will put my Spirit within you, 
and cause you to walk in my statutes, and ye shall 
keep my judgments and do them." " I will put my 
fear in their hearts, that they shall not depart from 
me." " I have called thee [Christ] to open the blind 
eyes, to bring out the prisoners from the prison, and 
them that sit in darkness out of the prison house."* 
- 13. This influence is not only necessary to intro- 
duce sinners into the divine life, but to complete the 
work of their sanctification. " It is expedient for 
you that I go away ; for if I go not away the Com- 
forter will not come unto you : but if I depart I will 
send him unto you." " When he the Spirit of truth 
is <;ome he will guide you into all truth : for he shall 
not speak of himself; but whatsoever he shall hear, 
that shall he speak : and he shall show you things to 
come. He shall glorify me : for he shall receive of 
mine and shall show it unto you." " The Lord is 
faithful who shall establish you, and keep you from 
evil. And we have confidence in the Lord touching 
you, that ye both do, 'and will do the things which 
we command you. And the Lord direct your hearts 
into the love of God, and into the patient waiting for 
Christ." " I know also, my God, that thou triest the 

heart, and hast pleasure in uprightness. O God of 

Abraham, Isaac, and of Israel, our fathers, keep this 

* Jer. 24 : 7. 31 ; 33. Heb. 8. Zech. 12: 16. Prov. 1 : 23. Ezek. 36: 
26, 37, also U : 19. Jer, 32: 40. Isa. 42 : 7. 
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forever in the imagination of the thoughts of the heart 
of thy people, and prepare their heart unto thee." 
" Sanctity them through thy truth, thy word is truth." 
" And the very God of peace sanctify you wholly ; 
and I pray God your whole spirit and soul and body 
be preserved blameless unto the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Faithful is he that calTeth you who 
also will do it." " Our Lord Jesus Christ shall also 
confirm you unto the end, that ye may be blameless 
in the day of our Lord Jesus Christ. God is faithful 
by whom ye were called into the fellowship of his 
Son Jesus Christ our Lord."* 

14, This influence is necessary to enable us to 
"pray acceptably. " Likewise, the Spirit helpeth our 
infirmities : for we know not what we should pray 
for as we ought : but the Spirit itself maketh inter- 
cession for us with groaning which cannot be 
uttered. And he that searcheth the hearts knoweth 
what is the mind of the spirit, because he maketh in- 
tercession for the saints according to the will of God." 
" And this is the confidence that we have in him, that, 
if we ask any thing according to his will he heareth 
us : and if we know that he hear us, whatsoever we 
ask, we know that we have the petitions that we de- 
sired of him." How can this confidence or accord- 
ance with the divine will be secured, without divine 
influence ? The petition of the poor distressed man 
who brought his lunatic son to Christ, and who 
said with tears, "Lord I believe, help thou my 
unbelief," perfectly accords with the general teaching 
of the Bible concerning the necessity of divine influ- 
ence to enable us to pray successfuUy.t 

15. This influence is necessary to give us evi- 
dence of piety and filial relationship to God. "As 
many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the 

♦ John 16; 7, 13, 14. 2 Thes. 3:3, 4, 5. 1 Chron. 29: 17, 18. Joha 
17 : 17. 1 Thes. 5 : 23, 24. 1 Cor. 1 :8, 9. 
t Rom. 8 ; 26, 27. 1 John 5 ; 14, 16, Mark9:24. 
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sons of God. For ye have not received the spirit of 
bondage again to fear ; but ye have received the 
Spirit of Moption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father. 
The Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit, that 
we are the children of God." " He that believeth on 
the Son of God, hath the witness in himself." " The 
love of God is said to be shed abroad in our hearts by 
the Holy Ghost ;" that is, its existence there-is owing 
to divine influence. Hence, that influence is indis" 
pensable to such an evidence of piety as the follow- 
ing : " We know that we are passed from death unto 
life ; because we love the brethren."* 

16. The actual existence of (his influence in the 
heart in purifying and controlling its affections, is 
a pledge of future glory. The effects which it pro- 
duces are denominated the first-fruits, which bring 
with them an assurance of the approaching harvest. 

" But ourselves also, which have the first-fruits of 
the Spirit, even we ourselves groan within ourselves, 
waiting for . the adoption, to wit, the redemption of 
our body." They are an earnest of our inheritance 
in heaven, just as the sum advanced to seal a bar- 
gain, is an assurance that al! its conditions will be 
complied with. » " Now he which establishes us with 
you in Christ, and hath anointed us, is God ; who 
hatli also sealed us, and given us the earnest of the 
Spirit in our hearts." " In whom also after that ye 
believed, ye were sealed with that Holy Spirit of 
promise, which is the earnest of our inheritance until 
the redemption of the purchased possession, unto the 
praise of his glory."t 

Such are some of the elements of the doctrine of 
divine influence as it is stated in the Scriptures, 
Doubtless many more passages might be found to 
bear upon the subject, some with equal, and others 
with less directness than the above ; yet, we have 

♦ Rom. 8; 14, 15, 16. 1 John 15; 10. 3; 14- 
t Rom. 8 ; 23. 1 Cor. 1 \ 22, 23. Eph. 1 : 13. 
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perhap gone far enough to make plain our idea of 
carrying out particular topics in a plan of classifica- 
tion. We have confined ourselves to a dry statement 
of the several features in which the Scriptures paint 
this doctrine, not to intimate however that such 
should be tiie general modeof proceduie, but because 
our limits do not admit of amplification.* 

Each of the foregoing elements is not only suscep- 
tible of being wrought mto the most engaging and 
attractive forms, but contains also the most ample 
scope for practical effect. The gloomy facts of hu- 
man nature involved in our necessity of divine influ- 
ence to induce in us the choice of what is good, — its 
power of counteracting the tendency of these facts 
and thus disposing the mind to receive the truth, — 
its surprising effects upon our moral nature in raising 
us from deaUi to life, — the regeneration or new being 
which it imparts, — the mysterious manner in which 
it operates to produce this new being, — the subordin- 
ate agencies which it calls into requisition, — the con- 
nection of antecedent and consequent subsisting be- 
tween the eternal purposes of God and the work 
which this influence accomplishes upon man, — its 
dependence on the Holy Spirit as the immediate agent 
in its production, — the resemblance of its work to the 
creation of light and to other illustrious exhibitions 
of divine power in nature, — its perfect coincidence 
wid accordance with every element of moral action, 
— the duty and encouragement of praying for this 
influence, — the importance which it derives from the 
fact that its remarkable developments under the gos- 
pel were a subject of glowing anticipation with the 
ancient prophets, — its necessity to the sanctification 
of believers, — our dependence upon it for availing de- 

* The reader will find in oar Philosophy of Bene^^ence, pa^^e 
153 to 394 a more perfect idea of what we conceive to be the true 
mode of carrying: out the matter of Scripture ou a ^^iven point, from 
the reasoning which we have there instituted on its basis in refer- 
ence to the duty of systematic beneficence. 
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sires in pretyer, — the impossibility of having eyidenGe 
of piety without it, — ^the pledge of future glory 
which is furnished by its indwelling in our hearts, — 
together with other and perhaps equally important 
elements ascribed to this influence in the Scriptures 
— would each constitute a theme rich in the mate- 
rials of reflection, and powerful as a means of assail- 
ing the conscience and controlling the moral destinies 
of mankind. 

Now, let all christians treat the Bible as a book of 
ultimate facts to be judged of exclusively by the sense 
of its lan^age, and thus separate from it all extrane- 
ous materials ; and then let them proceed to examine, 
compare, and otherwise wield these facts the same as 
in other departments of inquiry, and where would be 
the possibility of those belligerent organizations, or 
those protracted and wide spread dissensions, which 
at present do so much discredit to the christian name ? 
It is true, that another person might differ from us 
in arranging the materials, which the Bible supplies 
upon the doctrine of divine influence ; or he might 
think that the laws of correct exegesis would show 
that we have referred passages to this subject which 
do not belong to it ; or he might differ from us in 
our definition of the respective elements of this doc- 
trine ; or he might add other elements still of whose 
applicability we might not be so perfectly dear ; but 
still, would either of these alternatives, or any other 
that might be supposed to arise from such a mode of 
treating the Scriptures, contribute to such dissections 
of the social state as we witness in the existing de- 
nominations ? 

Differences weightier even than the above, might 
perhaps always arise from the imperfection of the 
numan powers. One, for instance, might construe 
the materials bearing on the point into the permanent 
obligation of washing the saints' feet as a christian 
ordinance, and another might construe them differ- 
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^tly ; one might feel himself bound to (^^serve the 
Lord's Supper every Sabbath, and another might 
think himself at lill^ertyto observe it only once a 
month or once a quai-ter ; one might pray from a book 
and another breathe to hearen his extemporaneous 
effusions; <>ne mi^ht perform his devotions in a 
kneeling, another m a sitting, and another still in a 
standing posture ) and there might be differences of 
judgment, as in the other sciences, about the import 
of a given amount of doctrinal or other facts of a 
more radical character. We must be allowed to 
doubt, however, whether, if our thinking were com- 
pletely disentangled from irrelevant materials and 
present modes of investigation, it would be possible 
to have among us differences great even as the above. 
At all events, we should j&nd in the genius of Chris- 
tianity, and especially those features of it which are 
supplied by the apostolic advice in reference to meats, 
times and seasons, a sufficient antidote against all un- 
happy consequences. 

But the usual course with all parties, is to fix upon 
some princijple at the outset, or to have certain pomts 
in view which they must be cautious not to violate ; 
and then they proceed to shape their materials accord- 
ingly. As in the instance given, the man who begins 
his investigation into the doctrine of divine influence 
with the determination to find nothing to infringe his 
idea of it as an ordinary appeal merely to the reason 
and conscience of mankind, contrives to make the 
Holy Ghost a bare principle, regeneration a common 
purpose of amendment in a man that has done wrong, 
and thus all the legitimate mat€ftials bearing on the 
point, are thrown into the most distorted and unnatu- 
ral forms. In his hands, every element of the dis- 
tinctive sense which the language bearing upon the 
subject is adapted to convey, evaporates, me matter 
of the revelation is reduced to what every man might 
better have known without, them with it, and the 
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whole becomes a solemn &rce of high sounding and 
immeaning epithets. While those who have made the 
word supernatural as appended to this influence 
their guiding star, are conducted by an ignis fatuus 
through regions dank and dry, amid mists and qua^* 
mires, ever pursuing without being able to reach their 
fugitive beacon ; and hence they lose themselves 
among senseless definitions and inexphcable d<^^as. 
Nor is the fate of those who make so much account 
of showing that this influence diflers in nothing from 
that which one man exerts upon another, except in 
pleading more eloquently, and who seem so jealous 
of the prerogatives of moral action in their explana- 
tion of the Bible on this point, at all more desirable 
than that of the former. They have both undertaken 
to create an obligation of belief, which their materials 
cannot be made to sustain. Their treatment of those 
materials, therefore, is from beginning to end a sys- 
tem of distortion, «tnd they might reason till the last 
trumpet calls us to judgment, with no other effect, 
than that of receding farther and farther both from 
each other and from the truth. It is beyond the 
province of the human understanding to tell how the 
Spirit of God operates upon the heart. 

Such therefore being a fair specimen of the manner 
of treating inspired materials which generally prevails, 
as all must perceive who impartially examine .the 
subject, how can christians be otherwise than divided ? 
Most or all the systems now competing for the popu-^ 
lar favor, are constructed with reference to one or the 
other of two leading objects — to protect the preroga- 
tives either of God ' or of man. The Augustine or 
Calvinistic system, wi^ all its multiform divisions 
and subdivisions, has been elaborated with a view to 
giving prominence to the divine sovereignty, decrees, 
predestination, effectual vocation, and those other fea-- 
tures of the christian scheme which relate to the pre^ 
rogatives of God, — while the Pelagian, Arminian,. 
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Socinian, AriaHi and kindred systems, are constructed 
with reference to securing and giving prominence to 
those things, which are deemed essential to man as a 
moral and accountable agent. Those whose religious 
thinking, there^^re, takes its cast from either of these 
opposite sources, look with jealous concern upon 
whatever in the Bible or out of it, appears to favor 
the other side, and they mutually divide their labors 
about equally between collecting materials to sustain 
their favorite positions and explaining away those that 
seem to favor the side of their opponents. 

Those of the Calvinistic school, tremble to admit 
the plain sense of the numerous passages in the Bible 
which bear upon the human prerogatives, till they 
have tinged and modified it by their ideas of what 
belongs to God ; while those of the Arminian or 
kindred schools, must needs pass through the crucible 
of their own systems those passages which assert the 
prerogatives of God. Their course is like that of 
certain philosophers, who should refuse to admit any 
fact in nature, till they had modeled it into a form to 
suit their own peculiar assumptions concerning na- 
ture's laws. One assumes, for instance, that that par- 
ticular property of matter which we call gravity is 
electricity ; another, that it is a current of invisible 
particles tending towards the center of attraction bear- 
ing every thing that way ; and a third conceives it to 
be produced on the principle of the Cartesian vortices, 
by which means the heavenly bodies are hurled round 
in vast whirlpools of ether, witlf such violence that 
their tendency outward is just ; sufficient to balance 
the suction drawing towards the center. Hence, each 
one shapes his ideas of every specific development 
of this law of matter, — not by what it is in itself, but 
by his ultimate principle concerning the nature of the 
power from which it proceeds. Who does not see 
that such a mode of studying nature, could have no 
other effect than distort its materials and fetter tho 
march of knowledge ? 
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In like manner, to explain the statements of Scrip- 
ture with reference to our ideas of what is consistent 
with the prerogatives either of God or man, is not 
only to darken and confuse our thinking upon subjects 
already as clear as language can makf them, but it is 
to introduce irreconcilable differences between those 
whose condition in this world and whose professed 
devotion to the Prince of Peace, make it peculiarly- 
necessary that they should be of one heart and of one 
mind. Those who guide their inquiries by the false 
beacons of these conflictings systems, cannot fail to 
wander through devious courses, and to break at 
length upon opposite but equally dangerous coasts. 
Should we proceed on the principle of induction, 
however,_admitting every fact as we advanced with- 
out attempting to adjust it to any thing beyond itself, 
except so far as might be necessary to judge of the 
meaning of the words in which it is contained as in 
every case where language is involved, all these high- 
ly elaborated and finished systems would be crumbled 
down, and the whole christian family would arrive at 
results substantially true and uniform. Then, we 
should not see one christian, for instance, endeavoring 
to explain away the connection between the work of 
the Spirit and the eternal purposes of God,^ — ^npr an- 
other, trying to prove that in changing the heart the 
Spirit acts without means ; nor a third, making a 
conscience of believing and showing that the Spirit 
never reproves any but such as are finally converted, 
that there is no postibility of resisting his influences 
and that he acts without regard to the laws of ac- 
countability ; nor e^ fourth, supposing that he was 
promised to none but believers and therefore that 
it is rank heresy to represent that he has any 
thing to do with the hearts of men, till after their re- 
generation; and then, also, all those controversial 
landmarks, about which christians have been so many 
ages contending, will disappear. Who authorized us 
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to Steady the ark of God's truth ? Whence did We 
derive the investiture of this assumed power, to modd 
the s^ise of the inspired word, according to our ideas 
of what is consistent with either the divine or hu- 
man prerogatives 7 



Section VI. 

views suitable to teachers and the taught— advantage of this mode of studying the 

Scriptures. 

Suppose for the sake of illustration, that a young 
man wishing to enter the ministry, should put him- 
self under the direction of persons competent to in- 
struct him in the branches necessary to prepare him 
for his work, what should be his views and their 
procedure with him? The following might be 
thought to approach very near the truth. He would 
reflect thus with himself: I am convinced that it is 
my duty, to spend my days in teaching religion to 
my fellow-men. But J have only a limit^ knowledge 
of the subject, and how can I teach what I do not 
understand? I must, therefore, acquire such a 
knowledge of the principles, motives, facts, duties, 
and various branches of religion, as will qualify me 
to teach them to others ; and in addition, I must ac- 
quaint myself with the prominent features of the hu- 
man mind and character, that thus I may make an 
effectual lodgment of these truths in the understand- 
ing and conscience. 

He therefore begins his work, but soon finds that 
he is not able to accomplish it alone. And hearing 
of a place where a number of young men are engag- 
ed in preparing for the same calling, under competent 
instructors, he resolves to join himself to their com- 
pany. Now, upon receiving his application for as- 
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sistance, what should be the spirit of the first raw 
marks of these instructors to this young man ? Per- 
haps it is contained in the following address;. 
" Young gentleman, your object is a good one. The 
world is in great need of religious teachers, and we 
are happy to see young men consecrating themselves 
to its service. Your first business is to learn to think, 
and then to acquire the materials of thinking. You 
cannot want for the latter, however, if you become 
an adept in the former ; for the universe teems with 
the resources of thought to minds competent to wield 
them. In learning to think, you must study the sci- 
ence of numbers, of nature and of man, the litera- 
ture of past and present times, the true art of reason- 
ing, both in securing truth for^ yourself, and conmiu- 
nicating it to others; and thus you must tai? your intel- 
lectual energies to the full extent of their ability." And 
we will suppose that he complies with this advice, and 
goes throuffh with all the learning necessary to pre- 
pare him lor his professional stupes. He then re- 
pairs to the same iQen again and receives from them 
the following hints. 

"We are happy that you have submitted to the 
course of mental training which we advised, and 
that not discouraged by your past resedrches, nor 
sated with knowledge, you are disposed now to enter 
upon the studies immediately connected with your 
profession. We wish you to understand, therefore, 
that the knowledge which you are now to acquire, 
and which you are to spend your days in teaching 
to others, is all summed up in the records of God's 
revealed will, which have come down, some from a 
more, and others a less remote antiquity. It will be 
necessary that you should go at large iifto the evi- 
dences of the authenticity and divine prjginal of 
these records, both that you m€iy have in your own 
mind an intelligent, and deeply seated conviction of 
their truth and supreme perfection as a guide to faith 
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and duty, and that yon may be able to establish that 
conviction in others, against all the arguments that 
can be brought in array against you. 

Then, so &r as the teaching of these records finds 
concurrent support firom nature, (aud this it does to 
some extent in reference to the divine existence and 
attributes, and to the moral virtues,) you may pro- 
ceed to investi^te the principles of natural religion. 
But your chiei and almost sole business will be, to 
make yourself master of inspired thoughts, and then 
-the best modes, in regard to language, address and 
collateral topics, of bringing these thoughts to bear 
.with power and eflfect upon other minds. The por- 
tion of universal truth which God by inspiration has 
deposited in the words or languages of this earthy 
he hath magnified above all his name, or all other 
portions of truth, by making it the means of human 
virtue and salvation. As your object, therefore, is to 
make men happy, by making them good and virtuous, 
this is the only instrument by which you can suc- 
ceed. We wish you to keep it in view, from begin- 
ning to end of your professional course, that your 
business is not to study a system of abstractions, nor 
any other concatenation of topics than are arranged 
with reference to securing the various phenomena of 
inspired thoughts. You have nothing to do with the 
conflicting theories whi^h have first and last been be- 
fore the public, nor their respective modes v of de- 
feiice ; for, however much that is true they may con- 
tain, you cannot intermeddle with them, without giv- 
ing an unnatural cast to your thinking, and thus dis- 
qualifying yourself to view the reality of God's 
thoughts, or to detect their actual bearing upon living 
human nature. You see what is before you, that it 
is noliMOff more or less, than to make yourself master 
of thfe Om and N^»v Testament Scriptures, and to 
find out what sort of a people that would be, upon 
whom their subject-matter should leave its entire 
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practical impression, When you havQ ascertained 
the characteristics of such a people, you will know 
what sort of a world this would be, if God's owa 
thinking as contained in the Bible, were duly incor- 
porated with its moral elements, and thus you will 
perceive the ultimate tendency of your labors upon 
the human character and condition. 

We feel ourselves called on to apprize you of the 
melancholy fact that owing to the perversity of our 
nature, or to the unhappy influences which have 
sprung up, since the primitive christian conception 
was lodged with man, we are none of us at present 
in a condition to view that conception in its native 
grace and loveliness, or to receive the entire impres- 
sion which it is adapted to produce. We shall there- 
fore conduct your education with reference to this 
fact, endeavoring to free you as far as possible from 
every malign influence in the form of Christianity 
to which you may have yielded your heart or your 
convictions, or which may have arisen from your 
aversion to the forms that stand opposed to your own ; 
and thus, to the best of our ability, we shall strive to 
present to your view the exact pattern which has 
been shown us in the holy Mount. 

We would apprise you that we have ourselves no 
measure of religious thinking but the word of God, 
and though we have been many years engaged in 
studying and teaching from this infinite storehouse of 
truth and holiness, there is no year in which some- 
thing new does not open to our view in its pages, to 
impart to our religious thinking modifications that ifr 
had not before. You must not suppose, therefore, 
that we have in our minds a guage to measure^ define, 
and limit our inquiries. There are such we know, 
and we were once trammeled with them ; but having 
satisfied ourselves that they are *not adapted t# con- 
duct us to the whole truth as it is in Jesus, originating 
as they did, from minds whose situation for judging 
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of that truth was, in many respects, less favorable 
than our own, we have abandoned them altogether^ 
and have thrown ourselves solely on the sense of 
" the words which the Holy Ghost teacheth, compar- 
ing spiritual things with spiritual." 

To facilitate your attainment of this sense, young 
gentleman, we have reduced the topdcs of Scripture 
to a number of classes, and should be happy to have 
you descend to every particular in each class. But 
as this would extend the term of preparation for 
your work over too large a portion of your short life, 
we shall require you to embrace only so many par- 
ticulars in each class as may qualify you to master the 
whole at your leisure, by means of ample references 
with which we will furnish you upon your entering- 
the field of actual service. And may the Holy Spirit,, 
at whose dictation the truth you are to study was 
penned, conduct your efforts to secure and throw it 
out upon the public mind, and conscience with a 
burning power, to a happy and glorious issue." 

Among the advantages of such amode of ministerial^ 
and theological training, the following are some of the 
most considerable. 

1. By thus finding the material and exact limit of 
all the branches of study, for the clerical profession 
in the Bible, inspired thoughts would be continually 
in the young man's view, throughout his preparato- 
ry course. It is occasion for gratitude, that our pre- 
sent plans of ministerial education, approach much 
nearer this point of exclusive devotion to the word of 
God, than those formerly adopted. The study of 
biblical archeology,biblical criticism, biblical exegesis^ 
and other branches in our seats of religious science, 
is doing much to elicit light directly from the inspir- 
ed pages. All portions of the material phenomena of 
inspiration, especially, are now substantially taught,, 
although not always with so direct a bearing upon 
the sacred text, as might and ought to be given them* 
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The relation of « such a mode of teaching, to the Bi- 
ble itself, as compared with studying the arbitrary 
topics and definitions in the old bodies of divinity, is 
like that of Mercury or Venus to the Sun, as com- 
pared to the distant orbit of Herschel. But it is 
questionable, whether we may not come still nearer, 
in out modes of religious investigation, to the great 
luminary of our moral system. 

Is every study through which we conduct our 
young men for the ministry, constructed with 45uch 
imm^ate reference to inspired thoughts, that the stu- 
dent cannot advance an inch in them, without 
coming in contact with such thoughts, and feeling 
that every effort of his intellect tends to the single 
point of qualifying him to wield them for the salva- 
tion of the world 7 Alas, if we may judge trom the 
pulpit labors of many direct from the .mint of the 
schools, we should conclude that they had been any 
where, rather than into an eight or even a three 
years process of continual and laborious intellectual 
contact with inspired thoughts. Paul never preach- 
ed with so little dependence on revealed light. Where 
is their aptitude of scriptural allusion ? Where is 
their continual recurrence " not to the words which 
man's wisdom teacheth," but to those which the 
"Holy Ghost teacheth,comparingspiritual things with 
spiritual ?" Have they learned to give their hearers 
" not a speech and preaching in the enticing words of 
man's wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit and 
of power, that their faith may not stand in the wis- 
dom of men, but in the power of God ?" We would 
not distort facts, nor make too much of particular 
cases ; but we do question whether a young man 
could spend eight years in studying Homer, as we 
think the Bible should be studied by those who are 
training for the ministry, and then go forth to 
teach Homer's thoughts to the public, without doing 
much better justice to his subject, than one in ten are 
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capable of (foing to inspired thoughts who have, or 
ouffht to have teen studying them so long. 

Or suppose we allow the poor young man to wand- 
er five of his eight years, among the shades of Greece 
and Rome, conversing with the images of pollution^ 
and with the mythological absurdities and abomina- 
tions which they exhibit, unrelieved with scarce a 
glimmering ray from God's illuminated mountain, 
and then the other three should be laboriously devot- 
ed to studies planned with reference to bringing him 
into direct and continual contact with inspired 
thoughts, could he go abroad so little versed in those 
thoughts as do too many of our theological students ? 
We make not these inquiries in a tone of complaint, 
nor because we think the science of theology is not 
undergoing improvements. We believe it is improv- 
ing, and that it has much more to do with faithful 
biblical exegesis and criticism than formerly. But 
that it is yet constructed wholly with reference to 
putting the mind into possession of God's own 
thoughts, we do not, we cannot believe. 

Nor do we say these things for the purpose of ar- 
raying ourselves against the Grecian and Latin class- 
ic's : for we believe them hig^hly adapted to promote 
mental culture, and with editions suitably expurgated, 
may continue for ought we know to the latest ages of 
the church, as they are now, the means of youthful 
improvement. Indeed, their study is necessary to an 
understanding of the original Scriptures. But is there 
no way of conducting their study to ^ve more con- 
stant place to inspired thoughts ? All kinds of knowl- 
edge may be of service in a well balanced mind. 
But when we come to fitting a young man to be a 
teacher of religion, we must make such selections 
from the field of knowledge,'as will subserve the par- 
ticular purpose which we have in view. He can in 
the longest assignable period of preparation, embrace 
only a small portion of universal truth* And all we 

22 
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contend for is, that the selections made fdr him shoal(l 
bear upon the elucidation of the inspired pages, and 
so be directed to the single object of making him an 
able minister of the New Testament. And we know 
of no way of doin^ this so likely to succeed, as that 
of regarding inspired thoughts as among the simple 
elements of knowledge, or as a collection of ultimate 
facts, just as we do those on which any science is bas- 
ed : and then throwing the whole into classes distin- 
guislied from each other by natural lines, and letting 
him go through with so many particulars of each 
class as will qualify him to grasp the whole. In this 
way he would be acquiring at every stage of his ca- 
reer the materials of his work, and an aptitude in 
wielding them for purposes of utility. . 

2. Such a course of theological study might per- 
haps divert our thinking from those channels which 
have proved so prolific in acrimony and debate. Such 
a diversion cannot be expected, as before remarked, 
from appeals to christian principle^ sympathy and 
conscience ; because the positions upon which the 
respective portions of the church have seized as their 
grand lines of difference from the others, are felt on 
all hands to be too important to be sacrificed to the 
purpose of union. None are willing to be so treach- 
erous to truth as to give up their shibboleth for the 
sake of a common dialect. Hence, all our appeals 
and pleadings are rendered pointless and vain. It 
would be a herculean task to divert a river from its 
channel by placing men at a given point to dip out 
all its water in buckets and throw it over into anoth- 
er channel ; but how easy is it to take advantage of 
the face of a country to give it such diversion. We 
know an Instance in which the channel of one of the 
largest rivers in the world was in this way shortened 
by some twenty miles. Now, this we conceive to be 
the true method of diverting religious thinking in 
general from the channels which have proved so fruit- 
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fill in contAyersy. Instead of theological institufci< 
to teach sectarianism, (and that this is the objeoC 
the most of them is evident because one rarely 
swers for two denominations,) could we have thcr^^ 
whose course of study is confined to the object ^f 
bringing the mind into contact with inspired thoughts, 
according to well defined principles of classification, 
adapted to embrace all their phenomena, how soon * 
would those channels of thinking be abandoned which 
now produce dissensions ! What is gained by con- 
ducting a young man through the polemics of past 
a^s ? It may furnish him with melancholy pictures 
of his own race, it is true ; but these he may witness 
from the unjust wars which have raged first and last, 
and perhaps still more, from a history of all the rob- 
beries and murders which have ever been committed. 
But it may be thought that polemic theology has 
a tendency to qualify him for maintaining the truth 
against opponents. And we grant that he should be 
skilled in defending Christianity against sceptics and 
in exhibiting the exact thought of its recorded materi- 
als, to the confusion of those who would garble or 
mutilate them. But this is not what is meant, by 
qualifying him to maintain the truth through the 
study of polemic theology. The principal object of 
that study, if we understand it, is to make him an* 
adept in defending his own against the assault of riv- 
al parties. And those who learn the use of such weap- 
ons generally find occasion ,to wield them. A youth 
skilled with the sword, or " a dead iShot " with the 
pistol, in those places where duelling is common, rare- 
ly fails of an opportunity to display his skill in mortal $ 
combat. The study of religious and national war- 
fare, both, does little more than perpetuate the feuds 
of mankind. What a spectacle in the eye of heaven 
are various bands of christian youth, all in a course 
of training to fit them to enter upon the area of pub- 
lic life, qualified to cope with each other, or to lead 
the charge in the battle of belligerent organizations I 
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Can the forming habits of a young mindhleri ve sym* 
metry, proportion and truth, from such a course ? Gen* 
eraDy, (there are a few exeeptions,) the older the con- 
troversy, the more complete its ejectment from the 
present habits of christian thought and sympathy. 
Those that raged in the earlier centuries of the 
church, are, for the most part, of a character to excite 
astonishment at the weakness x)f human nature. We 
view with more lenience, it is true, those of the past 
a^ ; but in the form which they then assumed, as 
disconnected from the features appended to them by 
our own skill, it is impossible to enlist for them any 
great extent of popular sympathy. 

Our own controversies, and the same may be said 
of every age, have modifications peculiar to them* 
selves, insomuch that the next generation will be< 
come tired of them, and so will append to them new 
features and new combinations. How multiform are 
the aspects of human thought, opinion and belief, 
which have been deemed, at different periods of the 
church, so vital to Christianity itself, that both must 
expire together ! But Christianity still lives in all its 
greenness and glory, though the most of those things 
on which its life has been supposed to depend, are 
swept away by the oblivious wave of time, or buried 
from human view in the inaccessible pa^s of ponder- 
ous tomes ! Now, what can be gained by reviving 
these obsolete subjects of dispute, and spreading 
them before our clerical aspirants? They are a uni- 
versal fo/est of malformations, where each, in at* 
tempting violence upon the rest, has lost its own sym- 
metry and proportion ; none accords to nature ; and 
how can we conduct our young men through such a 
region of monstrous births, without subjecting their 
intellectual habits to a process of distortion ? Would 
it not conduce both to truth and peace, should we 
abandon the polemics altogether, in our systems of 
theological education, and betake ourselves wholly to 
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those studies which are adapted to secure with exa^^'* 
itude inspired thoughts ? ^ 

3. By treating our materials of theolo^cal inves^-^^ 
gation in the manner suggested, we might perhaf^ 
render the same place of reh»ous learning, alike ap- 
propriate to the young men of all denominations. It 
is true that this thought looks &r ahead of our present 
denominational interests. But nothing is more im* 
portant to the union of christians, than extensive in* 
tercourse and acquaintance. Every instance of cor- 
respondence upon topics which do not relate to their 
differences,serves to diminish the distance that divides 
between them. They learn that in heart and 
hope ; in pains temptations and calamities ; in desire 
and labor ; in veneration for the same great moral 
principles ; in the worship of the Divinity in and 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, and in the prospect of 
a future triumph over sin, death, the grave, and the 
undying worm, they are all oije. They have all 
drunk into that one and the self same Spirit, are all 
united to Christ and belong to one spiritual body of 
which he is the Head, in whom being fitly joined to- 
gether and compacted, they might, were it not for 
Satan's devices, grow up to a holy temple in the Lord. 
Ac(|uaintance convinces them oi this fact — produces 
an identity of feeling — and thus removes one of the 
chief obstacles to an adjustment of their differences. 
These facts appear from the recent measures in 
which the denominations have become enlisted to* 
gether, for the propogation of their common faith. 

But the genms of each sect is one of non-inter- 
course, and allows scarcely a commodity to be pos- 
sessed which is not contraband in trade. Never did 
the late conqueror of the European continent, aim 
more decidedly at closing its ports against the Brit- 
ish Isle, than the genius of sectarianism does at shut- 
ting up those who fall under its power, from all coiUr 
merce with the other divisions. of the religious world. 
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It establishes its redoubts at all possible avenues of 
communication between the sects, would deter them 
from every thing in common but their animosity, and 
hurls at all who would overstep its lines, if not 

" chained thunderbolts and hail 
Of iron globes," 

the more terrible weapons of general discontent and 
murmuring in the respective parties. Their thinking, 
praying, and preachinff ; their birth, life, death and 
burial ; their plans and efforts to propogate Christian- 
ity — must all feel this restrictive power. So far as 
intercourse has sprung up of late years, the claims of 
this arbitrary tyrant are invaded ; and though his 
efforts to retain his hold are tremendous, hopes are 
beginning to be entertained that he will yet be hurled 
from his " bad eminence " into the dark abyss from 
which he emerged. 

Nothing would perhaps do more towards a con- 
summation so devoutly to be desired, than increased 
intercourse, especially between the leading men of 
the respective parties.. Could the candidates for the 
ministry in them ali^be promiscuously unitedunder the 
same roof and in the same rooms, standing on an 
equal footing, and pursuing together under uie same 
men an inductive search for God's thought, without 
being jostled out of their course by the existing or- 
ganizations, who can calculate the extent of influence 
It would e3^ertin producing between them an identity 
of interest, and in extending the same to their de- 
nominations? And what would exist to prevent 
this course, (selfishness and narrow views must al- 
ways be excepted,) provided their studies were confin- 
ed to the single object, of eliciting from its only au- 
thentic materials the j^rimitive christian conception 7 
Oh, could the sects be induced honestly and fearless- 
ly to set out on this track, we do believe that a long^ 
period would not intervene, before the prayer of our 
dyin^ Lord that we might be one, would be answered 
in all its fiilness and perfection. 
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Christian brethren of every name, we entreat y^^ 
with the love of a brother, and with the most ten<3^ 
concern that you all may be sanctified through th^ ^ 
truth, to consider whether we can have any intere^^ 
greater than that of transferring to our minds, to ot/^ 
hearts,and to our lives the very conception for mould- 
ing the living human elements, which was in the 
mind of bur Ifedeemer himself, as it is partially dis- 
closed in the record of former dispensations, and as 
it is fully detailed in the account which we have of 
his own teaching, example and work, and that of his 
holy apostles ? Can the millenial period ever dawn, 
till this conception is secured and brought out into 
life, in all its lineaments of perfection and glory ? 
We speak advisedly when we say, that no single di- 
vision of us, brethren, has yet secured this concep- 
tion, and hence, that our sectarian glorying is not 
good. We all have it in part, — but in the case of 
each division, it is intermixed with principles and 
practices obtained from various sources, which are as 
foreign from the design of our Lord as can well be 
conceived. Now, br^ren, what interest have we 
to retain these corrupt admixtures ? Are we fearful 
of embarking in plans of investigation that shall oc- 
casion their loss ? Shall we not be the gainers by 
such a loss ? Would not the lame man rejoice to 
lose his lamenesss ? Are we so bound up in ourselves 
and our party, as to carry our errors to the grave 
with us, or transmit the sad inheritance to our child- 
ren, rather than infringe the established opinions and 
usage of our denomination ? Is our party dearer to 
us than that great party to which all true christians 
would belong, if they should allow themselves to be 
conducted to the same result by the illuminating Spirit 
and sanctifying word ? Before such a party, all earth 
would quail, all hell would tremble, and our common 
King would soon add to his many crowns yet one 
more^ '< the crown of all the earth." 
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CHAPTER n. 



Ondfdnggood 



Next to our endeavors to secure with exactitude 
revealed thoughts, as a means of adjusting our reli- 
gious differences, may be ranked a course of tender 
sympathy for the woes of mankind, and efficient la- 
bor in the cause of benevolence. We touch upon 
this subject with the more confidence, because we 
feel ourselves sustained by the facts of our recent 
benevolent movement. The work of approximation 
between the protestant denominations, never pro- 
gressed so rapidly, as since they entered upon their 
organized plans of doing good. Distant as they still 
are from each other, they have learned that there 
are worse evils against which to turn their forces, 
than their own differences of opinion. And why 
should they not ? For, after we have magnified 
these evils to the utmost extent, that a sanguine ima- 
gination could desire ; still, provided they are of a 
nature not to impair the saving energy of the gospel, 
it must be acknowledged that the existence of six 
hundred millions of immortal beings, to whom the 
name of Jesus is unknown, is a vastly more fearful 
and appalling 'evil. And the suffering from poverty, 
from sickness, from vice, and from the numberless 
plagues that infest the human condition, which caus- 
es oceans of tears to flow, and produces an amount 
of anguish exceeding our utmost powers of computa- 
tion, would seem to be a more befitting field for the 
exercise of christian philanthropy, than the conquest 
of the world to any sectarian creed in the universe. 
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And should we concede to a particular division, 
oui^ christian brethren, a creed so perfect thaC -*? 
would be the noblest effort of philanthropy to brir^-^ 
all others to its adoption, the question would th^^ 
arise, hmo shall this great and good work be accorTK- 
plisbed ? Were we allowed to express our opinioxi 
on this point, we should say to our brethren of this 
transcendent creed ; * beloved in the Lord, you have 
a great work before you, a work in which holy proph- 
ets, apostles and martyrs would embark their ener- 
gies, were they to return again to earth. You need 
wisdom from above to direct you. You have a form- ^ 

idable array of rival creeds against you, whose hold 
upon their deluded advocates is so powerful, that you 
will need an angel's skill and address to explode 
them. Be assured you never can do it, unless God 
vouchsafe miracles to aid your cause, in the usual 
way of dry argument, controversial reasoning, and 
sectarian attack. Such a mode of procedure will 
contravene those principles of our nature, bestowed 
doubtless to ensure tenacity in a good cause, which 
proportion our resistance to the extent of the power 
that assumes against us the air of menace and assault. 
All experience, also, is against proceeding thus. Your 
best and only method for ensuring success, is to 
make it manifest, that the beneficent influence of your 
creed, is decidedly superior to that of all others. 
What does good — dries the tears of orphaji wretch- 
edness and widowed sorrow — penetrates the infected 
abodes of incarcerated crime to soften the stony pil- 
low of the prisoner — or toils in other ways to unbur- 
den human nature of its ignorance and woes, will 
contain an inherent power of conviction, which no 
obduracy can withstand ! 

We think, therefore, that those divisions of protes- 
tant Christendom) (of which we are sorry that so 
many should exist to belie the merciful tendency of 
our common faith,) who have no organized plans of 
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benevolence, but who are relying upon dry argument 
and controversial discussion, for the triumph of their 
respective parties, have utterly mistaken the true mode 
of succeeding. True as your principles may be, 
yet, those who live to do good independently of con- 
troversy, though theoretically less correct than your- 
selves, will nevertheless maintain the ascendency over 
you. All the world will be after the man that heals 
the sick, preaches good tidings to the poor, and feeds 
the starving multitude ; while the controversial scribe 
and priest, with every array of logic and power, will 
be tortured with the pining envy of a sinking cause. 

But as we have already conceded the necessity of 
controversy in some cases, so we would now repeat, 
that we suppose a man may be engaged in works of 
mercy, and at the same time in argumentative vindi- 
cations of truth against the assaults of specious error* 
Our Saviour and his apostles, in many cases that will 
occur to the reader, have given us specimens of this 
union of controversy with philanthropy. The point 
to be determined therefore, is, what are the truths in 
whose vindication, and what are the errors for 
whose overthrow, we ought to embark in controver- 
sial labors? Our views on this point have probably 
been sufficiently expressed in the previous parts of 
our work. We suppose the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament, as a supernatural revelation 
from God, ought to be vindicated against every form 
of opposition that may arise. And, inasmuch as they 
supply to man his only means of virtue and happi- 
ness here, and his only consistent hope of another 
life, the vindication of their divine origin, and the 
circulation of their truths, deserve to be placed in 
the front rank of all deeds of mercy. 

It was to such positions as these, that our Saviour 
and his apostles directed their controversial labors. 
He, to prove his claim as the promised Messiah and 
only Saviour^ and they to attest the same fact in the 
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&ce of all opposition, stood forth with a sublimity o€ 
courage and a fixedness of purpose, which had no 
equal, but in their tender, efficient, and self-sacrific- 
ing sympathy in the woes of mankind. Indeed, so 
intimately connected were these t^io objects in their 
view, that they rested the former as a point of theo- 
retical debate, almost solely upon the latter, as a 
source of happiness to the world. And when John 
from his prison sent to inquire of Christ, " Art thou 
he that should come, or do we look for another ? Je- 
sus answered and said, Go and show John aeain 
those things which ye do hear and see : the blind 
receive their sight, and the lame walk ; the lepers 
are cleansed, and the deaf hear ; the dead are raised 
up, and the poor have the gospel preached to them."* 
Thus, it was upon his miracles of mercy, that our 
Saviour rested his claims to Messiahship. This 
should teach us, therefore, to make the beneficent 
tendency of any point in dispute, our grand means of 
its defence ; and never to disassociate controversy 
from efficient labors for the good of mankind. 

In addition to the divine original of the Scriptures, 
we should maintain at every expense of division and 
debate, the sense of their language as legitimately in- 
terpreted, against every conceivable system of muti- 
lation and distortion. In the defence of this sense, 
however, even on points that accord with particular 
features in any one of our present forms of Christian- 
ity, (for we have before conceded to them all much 
inspired truth,) we should study to avoid, as • far as 
possible, the interests, passions and prejudices which 
have arisen firom the clashing of these respective 
forms among themselves. For the exultation of 
the party whose side we favor, and the chagrin of the 
one whose views we oppose, will be found alike det- 
rimental to the cause of truth. It may be difficult to 

* Mat. 11: 3,4,5. 
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Steer our investigations through a passage so narrow 
and rocky, without breaking upon these sectarian 
points. But when it is seen that a man is aboye 
these petty interests, his exertions, though unaccept- 
able to those narrow and sordid minds who are 
wrapped up in their own party Uttleness, will never- 
theless throw out the broadest and most powerful 
wake upon the surface of society. The whole sense 
of Scripture, therefore, however it may favor or con- 
travene sectarian systems, must be tfie object of a 
most unbending and uncompromising advocacy. ^'If 
any man shall add unto these things God shall add 
unto him the plagues that are written in this book : 
and if any man shall take away from the words of 
the book of this prophecy, God shall take away his 
part out of the book of life, and out of the holy city, 
and from the things that are written in this book."* 
In speaking of doing good as a remedy for reli* 

Sious dissensions, it would be unjust to impute to 
lose who embark in these dissensions any other mo- 
tive than that of doing good. These controversial 
brethren feel, that ridding the world of error is a good 
object, and they conceive themselves called to this 
work, in a majority of cases periiaps, as much as ev- 
er a mercifiil man feels himself called to visit the 
&therless and widow in their affliction. The point 
at issue, therefore, is to balance between the claims of 
a controversial and uncontroversial mode of doing 
good ; or, as the facts of the case and the nature of 
our subject seem to require it, we shall cM them a 
seeiariam and unsedarian mode ot doing good. 

As ideas and not words are oar object, we think the 
following hints will make our meaning |dain. It 
will be seen, from wliat we have before said, that we 
do not imply by an umseefarian mode of doing good, 
the dissolution of our present sectarian c<»uiections, 
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either to form a new party, or to identify ourselves 
' with any one that now exists. Allowing that all 
^ true christians should retain their present standing 
I in the respective denominations, there will still re- 
! main to them this alternative, to do good in a way to 
! avoid all direct or implied interference with each 
I other's peculiarities, or to do what some conceive to 
I be good, in a way of continual clashing and discord 
I among ourselves. It is one thing to "write books, 
I preach sermons, and employ other measures to make 
i the creed of our party pre-eminent, and quite another 
' to retain our connection with it, feeling and confess^ 
I inff that it is imperfect, and desiring by prayer and 
I holy living, to bring it still nearer the primitive mod- 
I el. It is one thing to employ the same means for the 
I overthrow of other denominations, or in a way to be 
I continually exasperating their feelings \ and quite^an- 
other to ^ on doing ^ood in our accustomed course, 
! and leaving them to do the same. It is one thing to 
I anticipate the providence of God by attempting to 
I bring all christians into one great organization, be- 
I fore they are ripe for it ; and quite another for the 
I different sects to live like kind and affectionate neigh- 
I bors, who are as cautious not to infringe on each 
t other's rights, as they are to protect their own, who 
I will even make personal sacrifices before they will 
I injure each other's feelings, and who avail themselves 
of every occasion to reciprocate kind offices, and to 
exchange visits of profit and friendship. We would 
not be mistaken on this point. We are far from pro- 
I ceeding arbitrarily, and at once to break up the old 
landmarks, when we are in no condition to plant 
those that are better, and may hit upon those that 
would be much worse. That there is a way of doing 
[ ^ood, without any direct infringement upon denom- 
inational distinctions, — a way also that lies remote 
from sectarian controversy, — it does seem to us that 
every reflecting mind will perceive, without subject- 
ing us to the necessity of minuter explanations* 
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In balancing between the claims of these two 
courses of well-doing, upon the attention of chris- 
tians, we propose, 

1. To inquire into the results of sectarian contro- 
versy in time past. . 

2. We shall test the point by the question, \^hich 
a christian may be supposed to ask at the commence- 
ment of his career, how can I do the most good ? 

3. And after we have settled, as far as we can, the 
merits of a sectarian and unsectarian course, we shall 
then be prepared to exemplify, by a few familiar re- 
marks, the tendency of the latter course to heal the 
dissensions of christians. 

The question at issue is great and important, re- 
lating to the whole spiritual family, bearing upon all 
the interests of Christianity in this world, and should 
therefore be examined with care, candor, and the 
most fervent prayerfulness. And we humbly trust 
that God will not leave us to conduct the inquiry, in 
a manner to infringe upon these indispensable quali- 
fications. 

1. As to the results of sectarian controversy in 
time past, we conceive that they can only be deter- 
mined by an appeal to facts. 

And lest we should be thought unfair in our selec- 
tion of facts, we will here explain, that we regard all 
controversies as sectarian, in which party interests, 
passions, ends, or any thing apart from legitimate 
testimony and reasoning, are allowed to affect the de- 
cision. Truth is the sole object which the parties 
will hkve in view in controverting each other's posi- 
tions, so long as their course is unsectarian and legit- 
imate. And hence, they will seek to divest them- 
selves of every influence unfriendly to the discove- 
ry of truth. As soon as they leave this ground, there- 
fore, and each party has a thousand interests and 
passions that will be infringed, provided they resign 
themselves to the sole dictation of evidence, the con* 
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And a sectarian mm of do ng good is one whic 
in part or in whole, controlled by these unfn^ 

^Ifl determining tlie merits of sectarian contro 
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sv hv appealing- to its results m past ages, our 
iect ovens to a wide field, requiring to be view 
connection with all that order of phenomena \ 
the human character and condition have suppl 
/ under its influence. And then, these phenomena 
f must he compared with the results which have foT- 
j lowed from the labors of holy men, whose piety, zeal 
and efforts to do good, were the property of no party 
as such, but belonged to the cause of Christ, and to 
the interests of man. Who did the most g^ood, for 
instance, those men who converted to Christianity the 
nations, barbarous and civilized, which were includ- 
ed within the limits of the Roman empire,— or those 
shrewd doctors who lived to make creeds and arbitrary 
de^nitions upon subjects inaccessible to the human 
understanding ; and who were concerned in ferment- 
ing the various controvensies,upon which the ecumen- 
ical councils have been first and last convened? If 
facts he honestly viewed, it will be found, that while 
the first class were fulfilling the commission of their 
JLord to disciple all nations, the others were paving 
the way for Antichrist to rear above the seven hills 
jf Ronnie his many headed and many horned power. 
Among our modern sectarian controvertists, also, 
vho can select the name around which cluster so 
nany recollections which are dear to mankind, as 
round such names as Howard, Brainerd, Martyn, 
?arey, Morrison, Mills, Raikes, and others who like 
lem' lived remote from sectarian warfare, to relieve 
eglected sorrow, to reclaim the wayward young, to 
^kindle upon the altars of the church the extinct 
res of missionary zeal, and to transfer the thoughts 
'liicl:! the Holy Ghost teacheth into the languages 
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of half the earth? Oh, if we were this moment 
called to stand before our Judge, we should prefer to 
appear with the honors of one of these sainted names, 
than to be decked with all the laurals that have ever 
been won or lost on the field of sectarian conflict ! 

But, to avoid as far as possible the passions arising 
from present or more recent controversies, let us take 
an impartial survey of those which arose, at an early 
period of the church, from attempts to explain the 
modes of the divine existence, the character of Christ, 
his identity with God, together with collateral topics. 
We believe this, and the controversy which sprang 
up somewhat later, between Augustine and Pelagius 
on the subject of predestination and freewill, will be 
found a fair specimen of those which have, from first 
to last, divided christians from each other. As to 
matter they are almost precisely analogous to those 
which have raged with the greatest violence since the 
Reformation, — and in manner our modern contror 
versies, with the exception of somewhat less virulence 
and persecution, have little to boast of over those of 
former ages. For, worthy as the object may be 
which they profess to seek, they seldom fail to draw 
the worst passions in their train, and to eventuate in 
the clashing of individual, of sectional, or associa- 
tional interests. In other words, they rarely fail 
to display all the characteristics of sectarianism. 

The fir&t ministers of the church were practical 
men. They felt that the facts of their Master's life, 
ministry, death and resurrection, afforded broad and 
tangible premises, on which to base their enterprises 
of mercy, their arguments for a holy life, and their 
persuasions with men to turn from dumb idols to 
serve the living God. They never dropped a sen- 
tence, indicating the least curiosity to pry into the 
mysterious difference or identity of Christ and his 
divine Father,— or to ascertain how the hidden pro- 
cess of a sinner's conversion to holiness is carried 
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on, — or how the decrees of God consist with moral 
agency. They entered into no labored argument on 
the sinner's ability to believe the gospel, never made 
it the object of a sermon to prove that men are ac- 
countable for their conduct any more than that the 
sun shines upon the earth, nor did they even attempt 
to convict sinners, by an ingenious process of reason- 
ing, that they ouffht to make themselves new hearts. 
On the contrary, mey uniformly spake like men who 
knew that the facts which they had to disclose were 
true, and that being true, they involved all the obliga- 
tions of faith, repentance and obedience, upon which 
the gospel lays claim. And this absolute and un- 
qualified seizure of the facts supplied by the Spirit of 
inspiration, is one of the most remarkable features of 
the Bible from Genesis to Revelation. 

And while the apostolic example in this respect 
continued to be followed, the undivided force oi the 
church appears to have been spent upon the propoga- 
tion of her faith and the salvation of man. A few 
such spirits as Diotrephes who loved to have tfae 
pre-eminence ; and a few questions about meats, 
times and seasons arising from the union of Jewish 
and Gentile converts in the same churches, did in- 
deed produce certain local differences, which account 
for not a little of the advice, admonition and reasoiir' 
ing of the apostolic epistles. But that no systematized 
organization of belliserent powers then existed in the 
church, like what afterwards arose, we think is capa- 
ble of the clearest proof. These most disastrous or- 
ganisations, take their date from the decline of apos- 
tolic piety and zeal. And the accurate observer wiU 
be at a loss to which most to ascribe the darkness of 
the dark ages — to the habits of universal speculation 
upon inspired materials, which began to prevfidl at 
an early period, — or to the idolatrous appendages with 
which the gospel was encumbered in the hands* of 
the Roman hierarchy. As protestants we are fond 

23 
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of making the ascendency of Rome the cause of this 
darkness, and omit from our computation the influ- 
ence which Grecian habits of philosophizing had in 
producing it ; because while in our Reformation we 
denounced the former, we have revived the latter, and 
have carried them if possible to a still more dismal 
and absurd extreme. Having broken from Rome, 
therefore, it remains for us to break from our necks 
the galling yoke of Grecian curiosity and specula- 
tion. It was here, amid the glowing dreams of Plato 
and the subtleties of Aristottle, or rather in the schools 
whose habits of study and research were formed by 
these masters of ancient learning, that that mode of 
treating revealed thoughts commenced, which has 
laid the basis of most of the controversies that have 
from first to last distracted the church.. The apostle 
appears to have anticipated it, (perhaps he tasted the 
beginnings of the bitter evil,) in the following admon- 
ition to his Colossian brethren ; " Beware lest any 
man spoil you through philosophy and vain deceit, 
after the tradition of men, after the rudiments of the 
world, and not after Christ."* 

During the times of bloody persecution, however, 
the christians were too much in need of consolation 
from the gospel to admit of their indulging to any 
gfeat extent their propensity to speculate upon its facts. 
The church in trouble is contented to live by faith 
on the Son of God ; and it is not till after the pres- 
sure of her woes is passed that she feels inclined, to 
pry into the mysterious nature of that faith itself, or 
of the objects upon which it takes hold. The starv- 
ing man thinks little of the peculiar properties of the 
food with which he is satisfying his appetite, or of the 
mysterious process through which it becomes incor- 
porated with his own blood and flesh. It was not, 
therefore,till the Dioclesian persecution was terminated 

♦ Col. 3. a 
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by the accession of Constantino to the throne, anci 
the church found herself master of the Roman worlds 
that the seed of speculation which had previously 
taken root in her soil, became fully ripe for its dismal 
harvest of broils, animosity and debate. Among the 
first fruits of this harvest was what is generally called 
the Arian controversy, which resulted from attempts 
that began before the time of Arius to unfold myster- 
ies concerning God, upon which the most gifted spirits 
in heaven have probably never dared to indulge their 
curiosity. But man more presuming, because less 
expert in discovering the necessary limits of his 
knowledge, has obtruded upon these awful precincts, 
— and he who is unable to unfold the texture of the 
gossamer, or to penetrate to the bottom of the plainest 
things of earth, has spun out theories upon the nature 
of God and the modes of his existence, which he 
conceives to be so plain and perfect as to render every 
obstinate heretic who will not embrace them,' worthy 
of being banished beyond the reach of every kindly 
sympathy and given up to fire and sword. Oh, ye *^ 
demons of folly and madness ! how have ye become 4 
incarnate ! how have ye assumed the sacred garl* of 
the doctors of the church ! 

The character and mission of Christ, in whom 
dwelt the lulness of the godhead bodily, who was the 
brightness of the Father's glory and the express im- 
age of his person, in whom was wrapt up the last 
hope of man, must needs be subjected to the reckless 
speculations of these insane men. One party had 
discovered, and in their estimation could prove as 
clear as demonstration, that Christ was a dependent 
spontaneous production created from nothing by the 
will of the Father ; another, encumbered theij: ideas 
of his equality and identity with God, with a vast 
amount of doubtful reasoning about consubstantiali- 
tj/, and with the most gross and absurd attempts to 
explain how a Trinity of persons could consist with 
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a unity of consciousness, or with the existence of one 
Gliding, acting, infinite Intelligence. And in their 
fruitless endeavors to make plain what is inexplicable, 
and to reduce inaccessible regions to the dominion of 
the human understanding, they likened the divine es- 
sence to men, animals and inanimate things, as if these 
inferior products of divine Power could show the mu- 
tual relation of those facts concerning His existence 
which arerpurely matters of revelation. Another class 
still endeavored to steer midway between these diverg- 
ing theories, by refining a real substantial Triniiy into 
a Trinity of names and abstract modifications which 
exist only in the mind that conceives them. Thus 
the few statements of the Bible concerning Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost have given. rise to an amount 
of controversial lore, sufilcient perhaps to equal the 
largest library in the world, but whose intelligible 
meaning, so far as it relates to the subject in hand^ 
might l^ compressed into a few pages. 
• It was the object of the Nicene council, convened 
by the order of Constantine, to legklate upon this 
iutangible and incomprehensible subject, and thus to 
d^eree the course of belief through regions that will 
probably remain forever inaccessiUe to the human 
understanding* In holdiDf up to our view the ob- 
jects of faith and the way of salvation^ it seems to 
have been necessary to give hints upon subjects that 
could not, constituted as our ininds are, be matters of 
complete revelation. These hints, like the pencil of 
light which falls upon our eye from a fixed star, are 
but the feeblest intimation of the magnificent recdity. 
And to employ them as the basis of reasonings that 
undertake to explore that reality, or to account for the 
dififer^nt points of light in which it is held up to our 
view, is as preposterous as an attempt to give the ge^ 
ography or natural history of that fixed star. How 
therefore must it have sounded in heaven, when it 
was proclaimed that the Nicene council had decreed 
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upon pain of death, that men should embrace its ar- 
bitrary articles and definitions about the modes of the 
divine existence ? That the lightniijgs of the divine 
throne did not break out upon^ these impertinent in- 
truders with consuming vengeance, is but another 
evidence that the great Intercessor is heard when he 
pr2iys, " Father forgive them ; for they know not what 
they do." 

These doctors, as if "God manifest in the flesh" had 
ceased to be a mystery, after the decrees of their 
council at Nice had made it plain, proceeded to pass, 
or sanction the passage of sentence of banishment, 
confiscation and death, against their equally absurd and 
perhaps less pious brethren of tfie opposition. And 
hence, the Homoousion by which the one party was 
designated, and the Homoiousibn of the other, are 
.names, which, near as they are alike, were used to 
ihark a difference of feeling wide as heaven is from 
earth. And yet the only real difference, no doubt, 
which was present to the minds of thousands whc^ 
took part in the debate, was produced by the single 
letter of which one of these words could boast over the 
other. This controversy run through a course of 
centuries — drew all the interests of the civilized 
world in its train — enlisted on both sides the acutest 
powers of reasoning and the sword of the mightiest 
conquerors — and ended only with the utter extermi- 
nation of the weaker party. What after all has beea 
the gain, either to the science or practice of religion, 
or to the interests of mankind ? We have still the 
simple statements of inspired men concerning Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, but are no more able to unfold 
the mysteries which they involve, than those who 
have lived remote frqxn the penumbra of this great dis- 
pute. Angels veil their faces when they approach 
the eternal throne, in token of their incapacity to gaze 
upon its insufferable brightness, and why should not 
we imitate their modesty ? At all events, we have 
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wasted our logic in vain in controverting this point, 
or rather we have darkened counsel by words w^ith- 
out knowledge. And a man with only the Bible in 
his hands, and proper helps to understand it, is better 
qualified to take in the spirit and practical design of 
those passages which relate to the Trinity, than he 
would be alter hating access to all the lore whreh 
centuries of debate upon the subject have produced. 

We know not why this great dispute may not be 
taken as a fair specimen of the results of sectarian 
controversy in time past. Where there is one whose 
utility is more obvious, there are ten of a character so 
much more ridiculous, that the rehearsal of them 
would scarcely produce belief. Let the very best of 
the controversies be selected which have existed with 
those appendages that give them a sectarian charac- 
ter, and how would it compare with those labors, for 
instance, which welfe employed to convert to Chris- 
tianity -the savages of Gaul, of Germany, and of 
♦Britain ? The institutions of civilization and philan- 
thropy on both sides of the Atlantic, together with 
almost all that is bright and hopeful in the present 
condition or future prospects of the world, have re- 
sulted fi*om those uncontroversial and unsectarian 
labors which were employed to convert and civilize 
our savage forefathers. Should the christian, who is 
beginning his work in life, therefore, decide the 
question, whether he will pursue a sectarian or un- 
sectarian mode of doing good, in view of facts in the 
history of the Church, there can be no doubt as to 
the side of the alternative which he will adopt. Re- 
mote from disputes with his brethren of other sects, 
he will throw himself into the deadly breach which 
has been opened upon the enen\y's camp, by the la- 
bors of his Master, and those who like him have toil- 
ed to save the world, and there he will wield till 
death the weapons of his holy warfare against sin, and 
vice, and paganism, and ignorance, and suffering, and 
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the Other forms of evil, against which all true chriJ^-^ 
tians are alike arrayed. Controversial laurals ar^ t 

often stained with christian blood — they will be founrf 
to have bloomed amid the ruins of <rtiat is excellent, 
should the side over whom we have triumphed prove 
to be in the right — where they are deeply sectarian? 
cliristianity never fails to suffer, however victory mSy , 
decide — and in addition to all, Ithere is a certainty 
that the results of our harrassing labors will be swept 
away by the new modifications which succeeding 
controvertists will give to the subject in dispute. 
The arbitrary positions and definitions, for whose 
vindication we spent our lives, like figures which 
children make in the sand, will 1^ swept away by the 
next group that comes along, — and hence, nd secta- 
rist need expect for his work an immortality either of 
remembrance or of utility. It will be cut off like the 
feam upon the water. 

Lest our present controversies, however, should be 
thought to have claims upon us which are superiof 
io those of all previous ages, we will proceed, ^| 

2 To test our duty in regard to them by the ques- 
tion, how can I do the most good ? If we can do 
more good by enlisting in these controversies than 
in any other way, then, no considerations derived 
from those which have passed, and no odium or op- 
posit^n that we may be called to encounter, should 
be taken into the account. God will doubtless be 
most glorified by that course which wMl bring the 
greatest good to the world. 

So far as the positions assumed by the present 
sects are true, a course of study which shall conduct 
us to the entire inspired sense, and a course of teach- 
ing and practice which shall bring that sense to the 
vicJw of others, will of necessity include and sustain 
them. All the sectarianism which such a course im- 
plies, therefore, it i3 proper to have. There is in 
fectj. however, not the slightest tincture of the poison 
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a such a course, inasmuch as sect€urianism implies, 
as before explained, the disturbing influence of caus- 
es in judging of what is true, which are independent 
of legitimate evidence and reasoning. But this is the 
question, can a man devote labor to the vindication of 
any denomination at a given point, without being 
drthvn under influences adverse to his discovery of 
the harmony and analogy of truth as a whole ? Will 
he not be liKely to run the particular position which 
he vindicates, into all the absurd extremes of the sect 
who have made it their shibboleth ? True as the 
position may be in itself, it may not be so with all 
the relations and bearings in which the party have 
invested it. And jpur vindication cannot satisfy 
them unless you take the position with all these ap- 
pendages. Hence, there are few cases in which it is 
safe to espouse the cause of a sect even at any given 
point. 

But what is worse still, it is scarcely possible for a 
• man to become the avowed advocate of a sect at any- 
given point, without being identified with the sys- 
tem as a whole. His name, his influence, and his 
labors, become the property of the system as such, 
and go to perpetuate its evil with its good. A thor- 
ough-going controvertist is always the man of creed 
and a party, to the triumph of which, over all others, 
he devotes life, property, and sacred honor. H^nce, 
the conflict of two men at any given point, the one 
taking the siAe of one denomination, and the other 
the side of its opposite, seldom fails to become in fact 
the conflict of the two systems. All the passions, in- 
terests, and controversial reminiscences arising from 
ages of collision are instantly awakened, and unless 
the one who has takeii the side of truth in the given 
point at issue, be able to work miracles in its defence, 
or to hit upon some unknown vein of absolute con- 
viction, he will leave the subject and the state of the 
parties just where he foimd them. It is as if two 
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men at a distance from each other should undertake 
to meet, when each of them has innumerable fiber;^ 
going out from his person, and attaching him to ,ev^e- 
ry rock, tree, putrid carcass, and unseemly object 
around him, so as to make it impossible for him to ^ 

move without dragging them all at his heels. As J 

men thus situated must cut themselves loose before 
they can meet, so christians must cut themselves 
loose from sectarian influences before they can reas- 
on themselves or others into the same views, on any 
given point in dispute. Now, these considerations, 
which will be found to accord with all the facts of 
our present controversies, must be taken into the ac- 
count, in determining whether a controversial or un- 
controversial course promises the greatest usefulness. 
Good and true as the positions may be which we un- 
dertake to vindicate, what can we do to turn convic- * 
tion in their favor, so long as they labor under all 
these sectarian disadvantages i 

Moreover, in balancing between the probabilities 
of usefulness in a sectarian or unsectarian mode of 
doing good, we must take into account the pros- 
pects of gain to human nature from the triumph of 
either of the present sects. We may be in error on 
thi$ point. But we believe that if the computation 
were fairly made, it would be found highly disastrous 
to the interests of Christianity and of man, that either 
of the sects, in its present state of intermixed good . 
and evil, should draw all the others in its wake, and 
thus succeed to the absolute dominion of the whole 
christian family. Such a universal ascendency in 
either of them, with all the present imperfections of 
its system and tone of feeling, would be as terribly 
portentous as a return to that period, when Rome ex- 
ercised undisputed dominion in matters of faith. 
The leaders in this great combination would wield 
an influence, before which the most formidable thrones 
would quail, and whose assumptions no earthly pow- 
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er could withstand. Before we identify ourselves as 
controvertists, therefore, with the entire system of 
any sect in the universe, under the expectation of 
doing in this way the most good, we should consider 
that our very success in subduing all other parties to 
our side, might make us instrumental in bringing 
upon the world, the most formidable evils which it 
has ever experienced. The lying monks whose for- 
geries secured to the bishop of Rome the ascendency, 
might, compared with us, be considered the benefac- 
tors of mankind. 

If piety and truth were the exclusive property of 
any denomination, and unmixed darkness brooded 
upon all beyond its precincts, a christian might then 
feel no hesitation in deciding that his exertions would 
bring the greatest good to pass, if directed to the object 
of securing its absolute ascendency. But we believe 
that the arrogance to pretend this does not exist be- 
yond the pales of Catholic ignorance and bigotry. 
We are forced to concede thai our brethren of the 
other denominations have piety and truth as well as 
we ; and we shall confess also, unless blinded by 
party zeal, that there may be shades of error in the 
system with which we have identified ourselves. 
Such considerations, therefore, show that the time to 
leave off sectarian strife, is before it be meddled with, 
and that christians should seek out a mode of doing 
good at the greatest possible remove from all interfer- 
ence with the views or interests of those who truly 
love our Lord Jesus Christ. 

But none of our remarks must be construed into an 
approval of the Jesuistical mode of subserving secta- 
rian ends which is becoming fashionable now-adays. 
Men who have not sufficient nerve, courage, or cali- 
bre to meet the opponents of their system on the 
arena of controversy, are bringing out books whose 
specious titles would lead one to suppose that they 
occupied the high ground of our common christiani- 
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ty, but which upon being read, are found to contain 
a tissue of soft anecdote, fire-side conversation, and 
flowery discussion, whose tendency is to gild over 
some obsolete creed, and thus to give it an imposing 
aspect in the eyes of those who are incapable of de- 
tecting the crafty design. That such a resort should 
be necessary, is auspicious in this point of view, that 
it indicates the period of dotage with the cause which 
it is designed to prop. And that which waxes old we 
hope wSl soon vanish away, and leave the human 
mind to expatiate untrammeied, among the original 
elements of religious truth. Could these good breth- 
ren who seem to pique themselves upon carrying a 
soft and silvery pen, be persuaded to change their 
course, and instead of attempting to deck in the dra- 
pery of life and youth, these skeleton forms, turn 
their forces to the creation of a hortatory literature, 
to persuade christians to be holy and sinners to re- 
pent, they would cease from obstructing the harmo- 
ny of the spiritual family, and at the same titne might 
bring a good to pass, whose magnitude eternity could 
alone reveal. 

Such trains of reflection, to which we might add oth- 
ers, cleatly show that that mode of doing good which 
is at the greatest remove from sectarian controversy, 
promises the best results. Whitefield was a man that 
took this broad and elevated ground. His piety over- 
leaped sectarian boundaries, just as it did mountains, 
rivers and oceans ; and thus made his labors the 
property of Christianity and of man. Among the 
exclusive churchmen of his own land, the rigid puri- 
tans of New England, and the dissonant voices of a 
thousand clashing sects, he was alike the son of thun- 
der and of consolation. To dry the orphan tear and 
assuage the tide of widowed sorrow ; to persuade 
the wanderer back to God, and turn the sinner from 
the error of his way — wherever he found them — 
whether under the burning sun's of the South, or 
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along the frozen coasts of the North, was the great 
object for whiqji he wielde4 his surpassing powers 
of persuasion and oratory. No creed circumscribed 
his labors, but that of love to all mankind; and no 
party could claim in him an exclusive advocate, but 
that of the church of the first-born, whose names are 
written in heaven. His diffusive benevolence found 
its way, like the dews of heaven, into every enclos- 
ure, and never failed to leave behind it an influence 
to bless, beautify and exalt the human condition. 
Every sect found in him a brother and a friend. 
Where, alas, shall we look for the fallen mantle of 
this sainted servant of Christ? Could spirits kin- 
dred to his, succeed to the control of the denomina- 
tions, how soon would such an age of harmony and 
coalescence among christians be brought to pass, as 
has never been seen since the departure of primi- 
tive glory. 

3. We come now to exemplify in a few familiar 
remarks, the tendency of an unsectarian mode of do- 
ing good to produce harmony. 

On this point there can be no doubt; because 
when all christians pursue a course in glorifying their 
Master and benefitting the world, which does not in- 
terfere with each othet's peculiarities, sectarian con- 
troversy will cease. Where there is no wood the fire 
goeth out. The mere fact of difference, or even of 
occupying directly opposite positions, will involve no 
controversy, provided there be a mutual spirit of con- 
cession, and a willingness on all hands to let things 
rest as they are, with the exception of praying and em- 
ploying peaceful measures to hasten the fulfillment 
of our Saviour's petition, that we all may be one. 
This course may seem difficult, but thiit it is not im- 
possible, we might prove by innumerable examples. 
There may be occasional and local interferences, it is 
true, for these occur even in the same denomination ; 
but they would not produce any lasting^ or general 
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effects. The great christian family as a whole, would 
remain quiet and peaceful, and the press would cease 
to pour over the social state, the filthy waters of vi* 
tuperation and strife. We are well aware that such 
a course would clash with those deep-rooted and con- 
scientious convictions of duty, by which a large por- 
tion in ef ery denomination, are stirred up to their 
present offensive and defensive wars. They will 
think us no doubt culpably indifferent to truth, in thus 
attempting to quench their zeal for the Lord of hosts. 
But, brethren, if your positions are a faithful reflec- 
tion of the revealed sense, (and if they are not, it is 
wrong to wish that they may prevail,) you will find 
that the course which we advise, is the surest way to 
secure their triumph over every contravening influ- 
ence. The controversial course has been faithfully 
pursued for ages ; and what has it accomplished, but 
the severing of kindred ties, and the exposure of the 
worthy name by which we are called to the sneers of 
infidelity ? It is time to inquire, whether there is not 
some better way of advancing truth and the interests 
of mankind ; and we hope you will not too soon de- 
nounce the suggestion of these pages. If you will 
ffo fully and impartially into the su^ect, the author 
teels a confidence that you will all come to the same 
result to which he has arrived, and thus that the bit- 
ter waters of strife will cease to flow. 

Again, there is a way of noiseless supplication for 
the holiness and happiness, of this world which, the 
more it is pursfied up by all christians <he more unit- 
ed they will become. We can ne'ver embitter against 
us those that love Christ by much praying for our 
fellow men. Had the sects of the Jewish nation im- 
itated the example of Christ in this respect, and spent 
OS many midnight hours as he did upon the cold 
mountains in supplication, instead of division, the 
most perfect harmony would have existed between 
him and them. Common sympathies and labors, to- 
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gether with a copartnership in the same lot of wa^ 
Would have made them both and all of the same 
party. It was the neglect of prayer on their part, or 
a mere attention upon its forms, added to their secta- 
rian pride and controversy, that doomed them to their 
sealing sin of crucifying the Lord of glory. And it 
is the same course now that divides christiafts among- 
themselves, and arrays them against the truth. More 
humility of character, a less dogmatical spirit, and 
more genuine feeling for the millions who are perish- 
ing for lack of vision, would soon cause their points 
of difference to sink to a subordinate rank, and thus 
produce harmony and happiness throughout the 
spiritual family. 

Brainerds noiseless beseechings with God amid 
the wilds of this continent — that the kingdom of 
Christ might be universal and that the angelic song 
of glory to God in the highest and on earth peace 
and good will towards men, might reach every human 
ear and produce the vi'brations of joy upon the chords 
of every heart — contributed not to ruffle the placid 
surface of christian society. No sect uttered its in- 
dignant veto, and no party but that of hell felt its 
prerogatives invaded. While others stood upon the 
arena of controversy, br-other panoplied againiSt 
brother for war, his irrepressible desires for the salva- 
tion of the world were going up into the ear of be- 
nignent Heaven, like the exhalations of earth and 
ocean, to return again in fertilizing drops of mercy 
upon the soul and society of man. "Oh, one hour of 
such prayinyr is worth an age of sectarian discord ! 
And Brainerd won better influences upon the world 
under the shade of impenetrable forests, where he 
went to seek the red man to bring him to Christ, 
than all of which centuries of sectarian polemics are 
able to boast., It was from retreats thus consecrated 
by supplication that the spark broke forth which has 
kindled our modern missionary spirit — a spirit which 
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we trust will bum till the last acre of this globe is 
recaptured to its rightful Lord. It was the example 
of Brairierd's zeal, whose influence the proud ocean 
could not restrain, that-impelled Martyn to his selfde- 
nying labors and glorious death among eastern idola- 
ters, and thousands of hearts have glowed with kind- 
lier feelings to their fellow christians and to poor lost 
sinners at reviewing the history of these modern 
worthies. 

And then again, the relief of physical sufFeringy 
while it lies remote from sectarian strife^ will tend ti> 
diminish in our view the importance of metaphysical 
subtleties and nice points of ceremony, — will soften 
our feelings and 'teach us to value things more with 
reference to their influence in unburdening human 
nature of its woes. Let the controvertist have in his 
study a single specimen of every form of misery that 
exists in this world, and he would soon drop his 
pointless ideal weapons, and rush with pen, tongue^ 
hands, and all to the relief of aching hearts and to 
the work of calling into play, every possible means 
of mitigating sufiering. He would feel that the relief 
of one starving family is a greater good, than the 
settling of any metaphysical question that ^ver agitat- 
ed the christian church. There is no calculating the 
amount of misery from poverty, from vice, from sick- 
ness and from other sources which is daily experienc- 
ed in this world. Harrassed nerves, broken spirits, 
bleeding hearts, starving, naked and perishing bodies, 
groups of innocent children with no l^rthly protect 
tor, and teji thousand other spectacles of misery 
present thei^selves on every hand. Darkness the 
most gross and palpable broods upon six or eight 
tenths of the human species. And whence can this 
suflfering world look for relief, but to that portion of 
it who profess to take Him for their great exemplar 
who went about doing good ? If the mfluence of the 
gospel cannot be relied on to produce an efficient 
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sympathy between man and man, we see not the 
least hope for the* perishing nations. << Is .there no 
balm in Gillead ? is there no physician there ? why 
then is not the health of the daughter of my people 
recovered ?" Why has not the remedial influence of 
tlie gospel been more widely extended ? Why are 
the mstitutions of mercy left to exist in a degree so 
disproportionate to the wants of the world ? Alas, 
too much of this deficiency may be ascribed to secta- 
rian strife. Embarked in the pursuit of fugitive con- 
ceptions, or in the construction of theories and defini- 
tions upon untenable ground, or in the vindication of 
the less to the heglect of the more important portions 
of truth, the great mass of christians have paralized 
the merciful tendency of their religion. Their re- 
spective divisions have met, fought and bled, not in 
the cause of truth and human happiness, but for the 
arbitrary systems which they have spun from their 
own brain. Instead of marching forth in mass to re- 
lieve the woes of the world, they have formed them- 
selves into hostile clans, whose object has been to 
build up themselves upon each other's ruin. As long 
as they continue in this course, they never can be 
united. But as soon as they all give scope to the 
feelings of sympathy in suffering ^ich they have in 
common, their differences will die away, and the hap- 
py period will not be distant, when they will have 
" one Lord, one fidth, one baptism." 

Finally, the coturse of doin^ good which we re- 
commend will* lull the sectarian passions, and thus 
pave the way for christians to unite on the principles 
of truth. The errors that keep us at a distance from 
the inspired sense, and consequently from each other, 
are protected, not under the covert of argument and 
unbiassed conviction, but in the strong holds of pas- 
sioU) interest and prejudice. Hence, reasoning and all 
controversial modes ot assault, failing as they do to 
touch the source of the evil, are as ineffectual as a 
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feather in piercing a gfanite rock. Experience ought 
lonof ere this to hare tau^hl us, that if we would an- 
nihilate the props and jmlars of those errors which 
are wrought into the various sectarian systems, we 
must resort to some method for demolishing die pa^ 
sions in which they have entrenched tl^mselves. 
These passions once unclenched from their hold, will 
leave the mind free to draw truth from its primeval 
sources, and to adopt a new and expurgated. system of 
belief and practice. 

Now, we conceive that for the sects to becomdearn- 
ers of the Bible on the simple plan of classification 
or of " comparing spiritual things with spiritual," and 
at the same time to do all the g^ood in their power in 
a way not to incense unkind feelings or to interfere 
with sectarian interests, is the most feasible plan that 
can be devised for exploding tlie dark passions under 
which our present errors cover themselves. Even 
the limited extent to which the principal denomina> 
tions have been engaged for a number of years past 
in sending out missionaries, multiplying Bibles and 
Tracts for gratuitous distribution, and in other labors 
of benevolence and mercy, has suprisingly changed 
their feelings towards each other, and ^iven them 
much more enlarged views of the christian syste^i^. 
Notwithdianding every efibrt to preserve the exclii- 
siveness of sectarian feeling and the immutability 
of the old landmarks, there is scarcely a denomina- 
tion of protestant Christendom, whose habits of 
thought, feeling, and practice, are in every point 
what they were a few years since. It must be an 
unobserving eye and unskilled in detecting the nice 
shades of diflference in the course of human events, 
to whom this change is not most obvious. And thfj 
more zealously christians devote themselves tp 
the work of doing good and the less sectarian con- 
troversy they indulge, the sooner they will be ripe 
lor a union on the principles of inunutable truth. 

24 
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Holiness will ^n ground am<ftig them, converts will 
be multiplied m every quarter of the globe, and hill 
to hill, mountain to mountain, continent to conti- 
nent, and ocean to ocean will proclaim the flying joy, 
tlj^at the kin^oms of this world have become the 
kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ. 
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CHAPTER IIL 



On eminent attainments in piety. 



The influence of a high state of religious character 
and attainment, in healing the dissensions of chris- 
tians, is the only topic that remains to complete our 
design iii thes^ pages. It is to be regretted, my breth- 
r^, that our endeavors after holiness of heart, are 
so dispropoitioned to our labors for the upbuilding of 
our respective parties. While our sectarianism will, 
<o say the most, give but a doubtful title to heaven, 
without holiness no man shall see the Lord. If we 
WQpld bejuseful and happy, or even if we would 
secure for our favorite form of christianitv a legitimate 
ascendency over all others, it must be aone by^ans- 
ceniing thjpm in every grace and virtue. A superior- 
ity ^bined 'by such means will be the: balm of jth^ 
soul in ixk 'hour of peril, will confer \^)on flie wofld 
the most usAil legacy, and will in fact be ^ faritimph 
"of the better over the worse cause. Tl^ere is no sect 
80 lost to a sense of what ^{iristianity is in itself, as 
not to accord to those wha excel in pietf and good- 
ness, the meed of pre-eminence. All regard the 
characters in whom these quMities are in the highest 
degree combined, as furnishing Ae {rueSt reflection 
of what the Bible teaches, and the most faithfiil C0un- 
terpart of the example of Christ and his holy apos- 
tles. The acutest logic and most brilliant displays of 
controversial skill and talent may be resisted. But 
who can withstand the argument of a blameless UCqI 
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We might, therefore, were it admissible, appeal to the 
sectarian preferences of christians as a motive for 
h^y living. If there must be a strife for pre-emi- 
nence, O let it be the pre-eminence of likeness to 
Him who was holy, harmless, undefiled and separ- 
ate from sinners. 

It is aside from our purpose to dwell upon the 
characteristics of eminent piety, upon the duty of at- 
taining it, or even upon the means by which the at- 
tainment is to be made. With these the ordinary ad- 
vantages of christian reflection and instruction ren- 
der us familiar. We shall, therefore, confine our re- 
marks in this chapter, to the influence which eminent 
piety will exert in leading to healing measures be- 
tween the christian sects — in purifying the churches 
— and in transfusing ^through the religious ^t-^ 
mosphere the peaceful spirit and maathns of hea^ 
ven. 



Section I. 



tAflitence oCetDinent piety In leading to healing meaaares bitn-een th^" 

Mcbi'-iKArUttaii oourteay. 

• * ■ 

'It is true ths^t some of the best of ii^ii haye dipped 
their pens in}o the sectarian strife of past ^^. .And 
sb.ould ti^is be thought a sanction for continuing the 
pffactiQe,or m objection to the position that eminent ho- 
liBess will tend to heal religious dissensions, we might 
add, that the best of men have in time past been 
concerned in ojh^ practices, .without the suspicion of 
wrong, which all now unite to reprobate. It is not to 
be expected that even good men will be much in ad* 
vance of their age. And when piety is hemmed in 
by false notions of duty, it is not td be expected that 
its legitimate fruits will appear* 
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It is difficult also for us to recall the precise cir- 
cumstances that operated to embark the labors of 
such men in the sectarian strife of past ages. We^ 
would tread lightly upon the ashes of the pious dead. 
Our remarks have reference chiefly to the present 
state of the denominations, with all the passions which 
have been excited by ages of collision between them, 
together with the vast openings for doing and getting 
good which recent events have brought to our view. 
Whatever the piety of pious men of other times may 
have dictated, we believe that if they were now alive 
to contemplate the present posture of the church and 
of the world, they would entertain different views of 
the course to be pursued. They would gird them- 
selves, not for ^eetarian strife, but, first, to secure the 
absolute triumph of their* heaven-born principles 
over their own natures ; and next, to effect the same 
triumph crvet the common enemies of Christianity and 
^man. 

Not only so, but many of the conflicts of former . 
ages must be wholly stricken from the list of secta- 
rianisfn. Of this kind were those in which Calvin, 
Luther, Knox, Zuingle, Melanchton, and others were 
engft^^d with the church of Rome. They were call- 
ed to this conflict by the souls under th£f aUar, who 
were slain for the word of God an4 px the testimo- 
ny which they held, whose unceasing cry had b^n, 
^how loitg,. O Lord, haiy and true, dost thou not 
judge and avenge our blood upon them that dwell on 
the earth ! The time for vengeance had come, 
and those fearless spirits^ whom neither danger nor 
bribery could divert from their-.purpefee, stepped forth 
girt with the panoply of celestial truth, and begun 
the work of returning upon the mother of abomina- 
tions her long arrears of blood. So far their contro- 
versy was legitimate and has conferred the richest 
bjessuigs upon mankind, s But if they had confined 
themselveai to the single object of opposing the light 
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of inspired truth to the darkness of Rome, and giving 
that light to the nations in the very words which the 
Holy Ghost teacheth, instead of rearing up their con- 
flicting abstractions as objects of debate, they would 
have done much more still. The sectarianism of 
these men, so far from being the legitimate fruits of 
their piety, was the foulest blot upon their cause. But 
for the internal divisions of protestant christians, they 
might long ere this have been the conquerors of the 
world. These have made their power like that de- 
scribed in prophetic vision, as iron mixed with miry 
clay. And it is difficult to say, whether their weak- 
ness or their strength has preponderated. 

That pious men have dipped their pens into these 
controversies between the protestant denominations, 
will not, therefore,be fouftd to clash with the position, 
that had the true dictates of their religion been cdn- 
sulted, it would have led to a different coarse. They 
simplyobeyed that exclusive spirit of their times, which 
denied the possibility of salvation to all beyond the 
precincts of its party. How then could they fail to 
insist upon peculiarities which they deemed so essen- 
tial ? Or how could they refrain from exertion, to 
overthrow abstractions that could not be believed 
without the tuin of the soul ? And in some cases 
they may have judged correctly. For, secti^ian po- 
sitidns were urged to the utmost extreme ; and how 
much necessity there may*- have been fqr balancing 
against them counteracting arguments it is difficult 
for us to judge. 

But under the piesetit state of the parties, and es- 
pecially those which aje called evangelical, we be- 
lieve that high degrees of holiness, united to good 
sense, would deter a man from their controversies, 
and impel him to a course of procedure, that would 
tend to heal these old wounds. Such a man will see 
in them all, so much that is excellent, and ^ill find 
so many occasions for joy at their zeal and success in 
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preaching Christ, though in connection with more or 
less that needs correction, that he will rather occupy 
himself in thanking God for the good that is done, 
than in complaining of the evil with which it may- 
be intermixed. That the Bible is circulated without 
note or comment ; that millions of children, both in 
christian and pagan lands, are taught from its pages 
the wonderfol works of God ; that missionaries are 
going into all the earth, with so much of the pure 
gospel as is necessary to produce a saying effect ; 
and that innumerable means are put in operation for 
the correction of vice, and the alleviation of suffer- 
ing, are facts that cannot fail to lead a devout mind 
to say with Paul, "therein I do rejoice, yec^and will re- 
joice." Nothing can be farther from a christian spir- 
it than a desire to forbid these labors, because they 
d<^ not issue from one's own party ; and eminent 
piety will make a man cautious not to attack breth- 
ren engaged in this great work, even on points in 
which they follow not with him. He will feax to di- 
vert attention from the work of mercy that is going 
on, or to obstruct the play of those wheels which are 
bearing the ark of the covenant and the mercy-seat 
into all lands. 

And in regard to the denominations whose systems 
do not embody enough of the benevolence of Chris- 
tianity, to impel them to such labors, we have not the 
least reason to fear. Controversy is in all probabili- 
ty, the element out of which "they could not subsist. 
Shall we leave our great work, therefore, to parley 
with these sporting IshmaeUtes, when we could do 
nothing that would so much help their cause? Let 
them sneer at our timidity, and glory in the power 
and acuteness of their own logic. The devil himself 
in his assault upon Eve and upon our Saviour, etinc* 
ed as much tact at reasoning, as the best of dhtenL 
The worse the spirit of the party, and the more 
hopeless its caus^, the greater is the boast which it 
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makes of the keenness of its metal, and the invincible- 
ness of its positions. Such are the characters to as- 
sume against us the air of defiance ; to open upon us 
the batteries of human philosophy, or of perverted 
Scripture interpretation ; and, it is ail the same, wheth- 
er we accept the challenge or not, or whether they 
are the victors or vanquished, they will be sure to 
retire with the boast and with the insolence of vic- 
tory. 

After alI,could they have their choice in the hour of 
death, they would prefer, with all their certainty of 
unending life for all men, or of any similar position, 
to take the chance of one who has been in their view, 
a zealot in doing good, and in warning sinners to flee 
from an eternal hell, than to rest their hopes on the 
feeble grounds of their own system. The qualms of 
conscience, are a malady which no confidence or 
specious reasoning can ever cure. 'The logic of 
mercy and holiness, therefore, will soonest put to 
4ight the whole array of these cold-hearted religion- 
ists. But, to arm Goth against Goth, or to bring 
into the field against these controversial sects, their 
own weapons of cold reasoning and dry argument, is 
only to provoke upon ourselves the retort' of the de- 
moniac to the exorcists, " Paul we know, and Jesus 
we know ; but who are ye ? " And we do solemnly 
believe, that the too frequent practice of treating this 
species of error with hard arguments, and still hard- 
er words, is scarcely less at variance with the spirit of 
Christianity, than the evil assailed. When its advo- 
cates, therefore, propose to parley with us, we had 
better return the answer of STehemiah to Sanballat 
and Geshem, " We do a great work, so that we cannot 
coii)e down : why should the work cease, whilst we 
leave it, and come down to you ?" 

The want of elevated sentiments of piety, does 
more to arm the sects against each other, than any 
amount of error that their respective systems embody. 
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Their uncharitableness, sectarian prejudice, the in- 
terference of their party interests, and other evils of 
which a high degree of personal religion, is the only 
cure, oftener provoke them to controversy, than their 
boasted devotion to the cause of truth. And there 
are probably few cases in which the stiife would ever 
be commenced, should the parties concerned precede 
it with a long course of earnest supplication together, 
for the guidance of Heaven, with mutual eSorts to 
unite in doing good as far as they could agree, and 
with honest endeavors to arrive at the exact truth on 
the points at iss\;|e between them. Impatient for de- 
bate, they rush to war without allowing themselves 
to reflect, that in all the most material points of the 
christian scheme, their views are already perhaps 
substantially the same, or at all events much nearer 
alike than they will be after becoming embroiled in 
controversy. If the duty of controversy, therefore, 
be not too imperative to allow our looking at conse- 
quences, or if the spirit of these pugnacious proph- 
ets be not above their control, more enlarged views of 
the whole subject and more elevated sentiments of 
piety, could not fail to hush most of the dissensions 
with which they now embroil the christian family. 

Such a spiritual state amon^ christians generally, 
would correct many of those deficiencies on the score 
of courtesy^ with which their present intercourse 
with each other is chargeable. We may perhaps be 
thought fastidious on t&s point. But we believe that 
no small share of our sectarian strife is to be attribut- 
ed to the habit of feeling, which too much prevails in 
all the sects, that they are not under the same obliga- 
tions to observe the rules of courtesy and politeness 
in relation to each other, that they are to the minis- 
ters and churches of their own denomination. We 
have been acquainted at numerous points of our 
country, but have not met with a single locality in 
which the Jone of feeUng, or habits of intercourse be- 
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tween the churches of different denominations, seem- 
ed to be such as to promise an adjustment of their dif- 
ferences. Much of this evil may arise, we grant, from 
their competition for the popular favor. But even 
the influence arising from this source, is glozed over 
with a specious pretence of zeal for the truth, so as to 
conceal its real character from those who feel it most. 
But still, is not the strife which it occasions, as carnal 
and worldly, as that arising from the competition of 
mercantile houses or political factions ? Is it not a 
collision of worldly interests ? Will God espouse 
the quarrel of that minister, whose jealousy of the 
reputation or influence of his brother minister of 
another sect in the same locality, has prompted him 
to revive the questions in dispute between their re- 
spective denominations? Even should his side be 
right, will not his unrighteous motives in defending 
it, make it sin to him ? Now, these causes, which 
may even produce between two churches of the same 
denomination, great unkindness, will serve much 
more to exasperate those who are of diffierent creeds; 
Hence the want of courtesy of which we complain, 
may arise in part from sources independent of secta- 
rian difierence. 

But apart from all such considerations, there is in 
a large portion of each of the denominations, a feel- 
ing of exemption from the claims of courtesy to those 
who are not of their creed. This is that exclusive, 
bigoted and unsocial feeling which sectarianism al- 
ways begets, and which, though less rigorous and 
bloody than the spirit that doomed the heretics of for- 
mer times to fire and sword, is of precisely the same 
nature, and would again produce similar results, 
were it directed by the same maxims in regard to hu- 
man rights. You see it in the parlor and the kitchen, 
in the shop and the street, on nuptial and funeral oc- 
casions, and at every turn we are haunted by the 
gloomy spectre. It looks with eyes askance ; speaks 
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out one thing and mutters another to itself or in the ears 
of its party ; scowls upon the excellence or success 
Mvhich it cannot claim ; detracts from those who are 
guilty of a creed not shaped like its own ; is cold, dis- 
tant, and when circumstances will allow, imperious to 
all beyond its own frigfid and narrow limits. It is in 
fact the very personification of some of the worst 
spirits of the pit. 

It is owing to the insidious and blighting feeling of 
sectarianism, that the denominations fail to go for- 
ward harmoniously in those plans of benevolence, in 
which they have lately united. Mutual jealousies 
creep in both with and without reason, little minds 
tremble lest the prerogatives of their party should be 
invaded, and by the impetuosity of tfieir own feelings, 
succeed to lash into a foam other minds still, over 
whom they may have an accidental influence, and it 
remains yet a problem whether our age will make 
good its claim to the illustrious honor of uniting 
christians in the sublime and godlike work of mercy. 
But, thank God, these adverse events will not always 
occur to keep back this auspicious period. Our chil- 
dren, educated on more liberal principles, will snap 
the cords in which our narrowness has attempted to 
bind them, and will succeed to the honors of which 
we have adjudged ourselves unworthy. There is too 
much commingling of feeling and interest among the 
divisions of the christian family, to admit of their re- 
maining many ages longer chained to the sectarian 
systems that now keep them apart. Numbers have 
already broken away, and though they still retain their 
denominational standing, they are ranging at large 
both in feeling, in desire and in labor, among all those 
who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. Others 
will follow their example, and thus the work will go 
on till we shall look in vain for the old landmarks, 
and all christians will become one as Christ is one 
with his divine Father. 
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Now, elerated sentiments of piety will tend to ob- 
viate the evils that divide christians from each other, 
and to hasten forward this age of glorious harmony. 
It will teach the sects to be more exact to all the cour- 
tesies of life in their treatment of each other, than 
they are even to those of their own denomination. 
The more remote the ties which bind us to a visitor, 
the more careful are we to observe the rules of polite- 
ness, and the more studious to make ourselves agree- 
able. Parents take great liberties with their visiting 
children, but are mofet exact in the treatment of those 
who are not bound to them by the same endearing 
ties. May we not, therefore, derive from these facjts 
some useful hints in relation to the intercourse . be- 
tween the different denominations ? Knowing that 
we have long been divided, does not our religion re- 
quire more special caution in our treatment of each 
other, that thus we may heal our mutual wounds 
and restore harmony and coalescence. Instead of in- 
troducing observations in our interviews, to start sec- 
tarian associations in the mind or to make our mutual 
differences obvious, ought we not to seek for peace 
and things wherewith one may edify another ? That 
must be a vulgar mind and conscientiously imperti- 
nent, who feels that he must seize upon every occa- 
sion of the presence of his brethren of other sects, to 
throw out unkind hints and to assail their peculiar 
views. There is too much of this vile coarseness, 
that passes as zeal for the truth, when in fact it ought 
to be frowned upon, as much as the conduct of that 
man who charges his visitors with every thing he 
may have ever heard or thought to their discredit. 
There is no point where fervent piety seems to be in 
more demand, than in the interviews which are every 
year becoming more common between the different 
denominations. For, if that were to predominate on 
all such occasions, their kindred ties would be strenffth- 
ened, they would part with the best feelings, and thus 
the cause of christian Union would be advanced. 
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It is to be resetted that the genuine sentiments of 
union, do not dways keep pace with the appearances 
of it, which the parties find it for their interest to as- 
sume. If our expressions of harmony be not the true 
index of the heart, but assumed as politeness some- 
times is, to cover hostile feehngs, they can accomplish 
nothing towards making us harmonious. On the 
contrary, the pent up fires of sectarian bitterness, will 
break out to scatter our fair appearances to the wind. 
We might exemplify our meaning on this point by 
innumerable cases ; but none that occurs at this mo- 
ment, will suit our purpose better than the following. 
It will be found the index to a vast aiiiount of back- 
door feeling and sectarian innuendo, which must be 
obviated by more holy and enlarged sentiments, be- 
fore the different portions of the christian family can 
be expected to harmonize. 

" My dear," said Esquire — ■—' to his wife as she 
was throwing her cloak aiound her on a frosty even- 
ing to go to meeting, " do you go out to night ?" " I 
know indeed," she repUed, " that it is rather chilly, 
but you remember we are to have at our church this 
evening a sermon for the benefit of the blind ; and I 
feel so much for this afflicted class and am so desiroua 
of helping them to acquire the recent art of reading 
with their fingers, that I think I shall go." ^^ Did 
you not go last year when our minister preached for 
the same object ?" " Yes, but then I want to do a lit- 
tle more this year." " Oh, if you are so anxious to 
aid the blind, can you not do it in some way besides 
putting your money into this contribution box? 
There is one thing," he continued, " which I will 

hint to pou not to fie repeated, that Mr. who is 

to preach to night is a great sectarist, and I am vexed 
that he should be call^ to this service. He even de- 
terred his own people last year from coming to hear 
our minister on the same occasion, though they pro- 
fess to be united with us in this object." ^< Is it pos- 
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sible !" replied the wife. " Yes, I remember as I was 
going past their place of worship that evening I saw 
It lighted up, and meeting with one of their members, I 
said, Sir, do you not come to. aid the cause of the blind 
to-night ? when after some hesitation he replied, 'I be- 
lieve not — our minisier feels that the time is too in- 
teresting to give up our meeting.' — And as we did 
without them last year, let us see how they will do 
without us this." " Well I never thought of that," re- 
plied the wife. "Now I see an explanation of the 
course of things in our church this week. I could 
not understand why the cause of the dumb should be 
urged with so much zeal but three days ago, — and I 
was still more surpised this morning at the large col- 
lection that was taken up for the Indians — Thinks I 
to myself the poor blind will come off missing to night. 
And to cap the climax, Mrs. Pry has just told me that 
our minister was seized with a fit of indigestion after 
leaving the pulpit to day, and he'll not be there." 

The ^Squire laughed, pinched his wife's ear and 
exclaimed, " policy m war, policy in war ; there'll not 

be ten of our folks there to night, and poor Mr. 

a well meaning man, though rather impertinent, may 
waste his eloquence on vacant pews and empty purs- 
es." " Good enough for him," rejoined the wife, " he 
* thought to cut a figure here at our expense, but as for 
myself I am glad to see this bigoted sect put down.'^ 
" But then," added the 'Squire, " you must go tomor- 
row and call on his wife and tell her how impossible it 
was for us to be there ; for if any thing is said it will 
only make a bad matter worse." 

Now, while this undercurrent of counteracting 
feeling is allowed to defeat all the exterior semblances 
of union, the denominations will meet even on the 
ground of mercy, only to part with embittered feel- 
ings. Elevated sentiments of piety, would have dic- 
tated that Mr. and his people should take unsual 

pains to be present on an occasion, when they expect^ 
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ed to cooperate with their brethren of another sect in 
the labor of philanthropy, and that the other sect 
should in their turn cordially reciprocate the favor. 
Having in some respects separate interests, true 
christian politeness would have dictated more than a 
common regard, not only to the feelings but to the 
forms of civility and friendship. We can never be 
united unless we desire to be so enough to take some 
pains for it. For one party, therefore, to think or say 
of another, " O they treat us so and so, and we will 
now show them that we are not to be trodden upon;'^ 
or for the other to say in its turn, *Hhey are a bigoted 
company, it does no good to attempt to do any thing 
with them, we will manage our own concerns ana 
they may manage theirs — " or to indulge any senti- 
ments of the kind, only serves to make the old wounds 
inflicted by sectarianism bleed, and thus to place the 
possibility of coalescence still more and more remote. 
The more the different denominations are in habits 
of communion with God, the less distinctive feeling 
they will betray. They become more tender of each 
other, and more solicitous to live on terms of amity, 
with all whose society they hope to enjoy before the 
eternal throne. They learn also to distinguish be- 
tween things that differ and to approve of the things 
which are excellent. Absorbed in all the more weigh- 
ty matters of the kingdom of God, they are less dis- 
posed to be exact in minor things, and look with grirf 
and pity upon those who contend about straws whra 
they mi^ht as well be competing for thrones. Genu- 
ine religion is nobly born, and fears not that her rank 
shall be degraded, though she occasiontilly forego her 
accustomed insignia and ceremonies of royalty. She 
is trammeled by no laws but those of the inspired 
word ; she spurns sectarian restraints and can make 
herself happy with spirits kindred to her own,though 
not nominally of the same party. ^' She suffereth 
long and is kind ; she envieth not ; she vaunteth not 
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herself, is not puflfed up ; doth not behave herself un- 
seemly ; seeketh not her own, is not easily provok- 
ed ; thinketh no evil ; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but 
rejoiceth in the truth." 

But sectarianism has only a patent nobility, which 
was conferred as the reward of services never per- 
formed, the consciousness of which, as well as of her 
plebeian extraction, makes her precise, imperious, ex- 
act, distant, supercilious and dogmatical, in her inter- 
course with the various branches of the christian 
family. The minds over whom her control is the 
most absolute, either never knew the freedom which 
Christ bestows, or, knowing it, have so enslaved them- 
selves to the bigotry of parly as never to breathe the 
pure, elevated and reviving atmosphere of celestial 
devotion. Hence, the decrease of our sectarianism 
will be in the same ratio with the increase of our 
piety. 

Moreover, christians who are occupied as Ihey 
should be with the keeping of their own hearts, find 
as little leisure as inclination to embark in the strife 
of party. Besides their labors for the good of others, 
they have only sufficient time to "give all diligence 
to add to their faith, virtue ; and to virtue, knowledge ; 
and to knowledge, temperance ; and to temperance, 
patience ; and to patience, godliness ; and to godliness, 
brotherly kindness ; and to brotherly kindness, chari- 
ty ;" insomuch that if they become deeply enlisted in 
weeding the gardens of their breth len, their own 
garden is sure to be neglected. They read the Bible 
as a means of sauctification to themselves, and not to 
obtain weapons to cope with rival sects : they preach, 
pray, exhort, and do good, not to increase their party 
so much as to honor Christ and benefit the souls of 
men. Their feelings are tuned to peace and not to 
war, and they are the last men to infiame or perpetu- 
ate sectarian strife. There is a moral sublimity in a 
course hke this— a course of living unto God and to 
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the interests of mankind — which is alike unattainable 
and incomprehensible to minds of a narrow sectarian 
mould. It was through this elevated region that 
Enoch walked with God, and thus attained, not only 
an exemption from death in his introduction to heav- 
en, but an immortality of remembrance on earth, 
through the shortest and most expressive biography 
ever left to mankind. And it was from the sublime 
heights of such a devotion, that the last of the apos- 
tles" continued to the end of his days to breathe in the 
ears of christians, the expressive exhortation ; " My 
little children love one another." 



Section II. 



Purification of the Churches. 



In addition to the healing measures which elevated 
piety will tend to produce between the sects, is its in- 
fluence in freeing the churches from the alloy of im- 
pure members. On this point it is unnecessary that 
we should enlar^/e. Nothing is clearer than that the 
strife of the denominations is to a great extent, not 
the clashing of interests properly speaking religious, 
but the conflict of unsanctified passions and uncon- 
verted men. As the remains of inbred depravity in 
christians is a prolific source of dissension among 
them, so their union in the same churches with men 
in whom the power of sin is wholly unbroken, serves 
in a high degree to exasperate their feelings against 
each other. Even the apostolic churches suffered 
from both these sources. Hence, one apostle inquires 
" From whence come wars and fightings among you ? 
come they not hence even of your lusts that are in 
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your members ?"* That is, their unsubdued depra: 
ty was the source of those conflicts which existed 
among them^ and of course^ the attainment of higher 
degrees of sanctification might be expected to heal 
them. Another apostle obserres to the same effect 
as before quoted : " For ye are yet carnal : for where- 
as there is among you envying, and strife, and divis- 
ions, are ye not carnal and walk as men ?" It was 
their too piartial deliverance from the dominion of the 
flesh and the customs of wicked men^ that led to their 
contention about different teachers. A more elevated 
piety would have taught them to be grateful for the 
different characteristics of their respective teachers, 
instead of making them an occasion for animosity 
and debate. And the train (^ thought in the apostol- 
ic epistles is directed with reference to this fact. Its 
whole drift is to raise the members of the churches to a 
higher standard of faith and devotion^ to infuse into 
their hearts more love, brotherly kindness, hf^iness,. 
humility, and more of the peaceful tempers of heaven,, 
that thus they imshi all be of the same heart and 
mind. And we believe that such a course would do 
more at present to unite the people of God, than any 
amount of discussion on the points at issue between 
the different denominations. Indeed, such discussions, 
unless we have an inspired apostle to sit as umpire in 
the case, can have no other effect than to exasperate 
our mutual animosity. Increased holiness is the on- 
ly effectual remedy of those divisions which arise 
from the remains of inbred depravity. 

The primitive churches suffered also from the in- 
troduction of men to their fellowship who never knew 
the grace of God in truth. It is to such characters 
that the description of the apostle in the following 
passage probably alludes: "Now, I beseech you, 

* James 4: L 
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brethren, mark them which cause divisions and offen- 
ces contrary to the doctriRe which ye have learned ; » 
and avoid them. For they that are such serve not 
our Lord Jesus Christ, but their own belly ; and by 
good words and fair speeches deceive the hearts of 
the simple."* These appear to have been men devot- 
ed to the pleasures of the flesh, and whose sole object 
in associating with the christians was doubtless to 
avail themselves of their pious liberality as a means 
of carnal gratification. They were, therefore, hypo- 
crites, who covered their vile* motives and propensities 
under the cloak of " good words and fair speeches," 
adapted to deceive the unsuspecting and inexperienc- 
ed. It is utterly preposterous to apply this passiige 
to the difierences of opinion between the modern 
sects, as if it justified the impassable barriers by 
which they have separated themselves fi'om each 
other. The requisition of tb^ apostle in this place, 
whatever may be said of other passages, extends only 
to a separation from men of hypocritical professions 
and unsound morals, and does not apply to mere mat- 
ters of opinion when they consist with genuine piety. 
It is to be feared that all the denominations of the 
present day are guilty of giving countenance to men 
whose spirit, (if not their moreds,) is as bad as those 
whom the apostle describes, merely because they are 
found to show a praiseworthy zeal for the party, and 
will descend to measures for its vindication and ad- 
vancement from which more conscientious persons 
would recoil. ^ That such and such a person does 
nobly for tmr cause, that he is a battle-axe to all its 
opposers, and that other denominations fear him as 
ihey would a serpent,' are considerations that are al- 
lowed to apologize for characters who are totally un- 
fit for a standing in the church. In such cases,which 

• Rom. 16; 17,ia 
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shall be sacrificed the party or the truth ? Shall 
we trample upon the fillings of God's children, 
tarnish tha purity of the churches, and bring discredit 
upon the worthy name by which we are called, for 
the sake of nourishing in our bosom a viper to bite all 
who are not of our party ? In the language of the 
apostle, we would beseech the churches of every de- 
nominatioit to mark such characters and avoid them. 
It is true that every unconverted professor of re- 
ligion may not be as odious as those just described. 
§ome of whom the inspired record makes mention 
appear to have been mere busy bodies, or men who 
had seized upon some notion, either theoretical or 
pi|tctical, to which they gave their sole attention, and 
made it the entire object of their religious labors to 
infuse the venom of their own feelings on that par- 
ticular point into as many as possible. Such charac- 
ters as these were probably in the apostles eye when 
he penned the following authorative precept : " Now 
we command you, bBethren, in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that ye withdraw yourselves from every 
brother that walketh disorderly, and not after the tra- 
dition which he received of us."* In order to con- 
trast his own conduct with that of these disorderly 
Walkers, the apostle then reminds the Thessalonian 
christians that when he was among them he ate no 
man's bread for nought. This gives us reason to sup- 
pose that these were men who had seized upon some 
peculiarity of the gospel, or some which they had 
appended to it by their own invention, and obtained 
their bread from their brethren, by going from door to 
door to tinge their minds with the same views. And 
tliis view of the subject is confirmed by what the apos- 
tle further states concerning them. " For we hear 
that there are some which walk among you disorderly, 
working not at all but are busy bodies. Now them 

• 2Thes.3:6— 11. 
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that are such we command and exhort by our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that with quietness they work and eat 
their own bread." That the objects about which 
they busied themselves were some way connected 
with religion, seems obvious from the ftict that noth- 
ing else could aflford them so fair a pretence for ob- 
taining from religious men their daily bread. 

The churches of this age swarm with characters, 
who, like the above, are continually nmning.to and 
fro and filling the ears of all who will listen to them 
w^ith words upon a given pdint of faith or practice, 
which either deserves no attention, or none propor- 
tioned to what they would claim for it. Their influ- 
ence in the body of Ohf ist is like a chronic inflama- 
tion in the flesh, which attracts to itself all the hu- 
mors, and by its continual itching, secures more of the 
minds attention than the whole frame besides. There 
can be no objection even to the peculiarities of opin- 
ion in the members of a church, provided they will 
be peaceable and will not resojt to measures to tinct- 
ure all others in the same way. But as soon as they 
make a conscience of harping upon their peculiarities, 
and thus are busy bodies, it is time for the church to 
cut the tie by which they are bound to it, and let 
them go to their own company. 

To the above classes who probably never knew 
the truth, were such characters among the primitive 
christians, as Phygellus and Herraogenes, who be- 
came estranged from the apostle by reason perhaps 
of his faithful dealing with them, or by their fear of 
incurring the pain and disgrace of his persecutions ; 
or such as Hymeneus, Philetus and Alexander, who 
put away a good conscience, erred from the truth, 
saying tlmt the resurrection was already passed, and 
concerning faith had made shipwreck, so that their 
words ate away the piety and religious confidence of 
those who listened to th^m like "a gangrene. Thesci 
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together with many similar allusions in the New 
Testament, may serve to show that the early chris- 
tian churches were divided and distracted in many 
cases by the admission lo their fellowship of uncon- 
verted men, whose spiritual blindness disqualified 
them for detecting the genial influence of that gospel 
which they professed. In their bonds, therefore, it 
became a subject merely of strife and debate. They 
had secured only that low degree of religious knowl- 
edge which makes a man giddy, gives him unbound- 
ed confidence in his owA acumen in detecting nice 

■ distinctions in the objects of faith, and renders him 
conscientiously censorious and abusive to all whose 
views do not agree with his-own. Alas, who can 
compute the amount of mischief and misrule which 
such characters have first and last introduced • into 
the family of God ? They seem to have no other 
idea of the christian warfare than that of smiting with 
the fists of wickedness, and pursuing with every spe- 
cies of calumny those whose views differ the breadth 
of a hair from their own. 

Individuals of this description are much more nu- 
merous in the churches of the present, than they 
were in those of the first age of Christianity, From 
partial convictions of sin, from the transient impres- 
sion of highly exciting religious measures, from mo- 
tives of interest, fi-om the incaution of churches in 
receiving members, or from other causes, those who 
know not the truth succeed to identify their spirit 
and labors with those of pious men. And it may be 
questioned whether the number of such characters in 
the churches, does not exceed that of truly converted 

. persons. Not being able to appreciate the real nature 
of the religion they profess, their thoughts are confin- 
ed almost exclusively lo its theory and its ceremonies. 
About these they contend precisely as they do about 
politics, points of law, or any other subject ; but are 
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"totally disqualified for extracting from the gospel that 
mflUjeg[ice by which the passions are subdued, the er- 
rors corrected, and the life is directed to whatever is 
lovely and of good report. All the religion they 
have, therefore, tending to strife, they seldom touch a 
cord that conveys the vibrations of pleasure to truly 
christian hearts; but pray and preach and talk and 
live and labor in a way to keep the social elements in 
continual ferment. Of all the stratagems of the great 
deceiver, none are pregnant with more evils to man- 
kind, not excepting infidelity itself, than the extent to 
^which he has succeeded to identify the interest and 
labor of spirits kindred to his own with those of 
Heaven's own religion. The contentions, errors, an- 
imosities, bad passions of every description, and other 
evils which have sprung from this source, have liter- 
ally deluged the whole christian world. There are 
no quarrels so utterly devastating and hopeless, as 
those to which wicked men contrive to render reli- 
gion subsidiary. 

There is no hope, therefore, of the permanent peace 
of the christian family, till this wood, hay and stubble 
is separated from the churches, that only the gold, 
silver and precious stones of truly converted persons 
may remain. This we conceive to be one of the 
great objects to be gained before the introduction of 
the latter day glory. An expurgation of all the de- 
nominations, so thorough that none shall Remain but 
those who are -fitted for membership in the church of 
the first born whose names are written in heaven, 
would prostrate every barrier, and produce a conflu- 
ence of all their kindred elements. Let the sheep of 
Christ be separated from the ffoats and they will nat- 
urally cluster in the same fold; so that there will be 
but one fold and one Shepherd. 

As to the means of securing this result, we are per- 
fectly clear ; they are the same by which the good 
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work of religion, is to be perfected upon the charac- 
ter of true believers. Whatever tends to raise the 
tone of piety in the churches, to brinff their members 
nearer and nearer to the primitive christian concep- 
tion in heart, in theory, and in life, and thus to give 
their religion a more commanding influence over 
them, will heal both the dissensions which arise from 
their unsubdued depravity, and from their connection 
with unconverted men. The eflTect upon them would 
be like those applications to an ulcerous limb, which 
tend to produce a separation of its morbid matter, and 
thus to restore its original health and soundness. We 
are commanded to come out from the world and be 
separate; to touch not the unclean thing ; to be not 
conformed to the world, but transformed by the re- 
newing of our mind ; to be not overcome of evil, but 
to overcome evil with good ; and to be perfect even 
as our Father who is in heaven is perfect. By pas- 
sages such as these, too numerous to be recapitulated, 
christians are urged to a complete and universal renun- 
ciation, not only of their own sins, but of their fellow- 
ship with those who love not our Lord Jesus Christ. 
" Know ye not that a little leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump ? Purge out the old leaven, therefore, that ye 
may be anew lump, as ye are unleavened."* 

In the work of expurgation upon the churches, noth- 
ing ceinbedone without high degrees of santificationin 
those whose business it is to accomplish it. It is on- 
ly thus that the avenues of admission to the church- 
es can be guarded against impure applicants. " What 
man knoweth the things of man save the spirit of 
man which is in him ? even so the things of God 
knoweth no man but the Spirit of God. Now, we 
have received not the spirit of the world, but the Spir- 
it of God that we might know the things which are 

♦ Cor. 5: 6, 7, 
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freely given to us of God."* Without large measures 
of this Spirit, we shall be totally disqualified for dis- 
cerning between the righteous and the wicked, him 
that serveth God and him that serveth him not. It 
is in God's light alone, that we can detect the nice 
shades of difference between a seeming and a real 
friend of Christ. Failures to speak the dialect of 
Canaan can be perceived by none but those with 
whom it is most familiar. What also but high de- 
grees of religion can correct that unhallowed ambi- 
tion to swell our respective numbers, which is the 
source of so many injudicious and unfortunate admis- 
sions to the churches ? Characters of whom decent 
non-professors would have reason to be ashamed, we 
are sorry to say it, are scraped up from the very dregs 
of existence, and' with all their im washed filth upon 
them, introduced into the pale of the different denom- 
inations, to enable them to outstrip each other in the 
number of their admissions. " O tell it not in Gath ! 
publish it not in the streets of Askelon ! lest the daugh- 
ter of the uncircumcised triumph." What but hab- 
its of greater nearness to the divine throne can deter 
the churches from this proselyting and chicanry, and 
thus prevent the influx of impure members ? 

In the next place, it is only by these means that 
the spirituality of the churches can be preserved, or 
fallen brethren restored. There has ever been in 
christians the same tendency which the apostle de- 
tected in the Galatian church, to begin in the Spirit 
and end in the letter, or to seek to be perfected by the 
flesh. They run well for a time, but are soon hin- 
dered and turned away from the steadfastness of their 
faith in Christ. Their contiguity to the world and 
the things thereof, divert them from the perpendicu- 
larity of truth and integrity, as the lateral attraction 
of a mountain is said to turn aside the plumb line 
when suspended near its rocky declivity. ' To coun- 

♦ 1 Cor. I: U, 12. 
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teract this tendency, therefore, a continual applica- 
tion of the means and incentives to hohness is neces- 
ry. Ministers in their preaching and pastoral labors, 
lay-members in their prayers, intercourse with each 
other, and various worldly pursuits need to walk 
in the Spirit, that thus they may counteract this 
tendency to fulfil the lusts of the flesh. 

Not only so, but to exercise successful discipline 
lipon fallen brethren, we must be eminently pious. 
The apostle speaks of being able to admonish one 
another, as among the rarest attainments of the chris- 
tian character. "I myself am persuaded of you, 
my brethren," he observes, " that ye are also full of 
gbodness, filled with all knowledge, able also to ad- 
monish one another."* The absence of elevated piety 
in him who undertakes the duty of admonition upon 
a fallen brother, will render his efforts ineffectual, and 
may even produce an exasperation of feeling that will 
rather increase than diminish the evil. Erringbrethren 
are apt to repel the corrections of those who are equal- 
ly or much more in fault than themselves. It is in 
view of these facts that the apostle probably speaks, 
when he says, " Brethren, if any man be overtaken 
in a fault, ye which are spiritual, restore such a one 
in the spirit of meekness ; considering thyself lest 
thou also be tempted."t Thus a highly spiritual 
state among the members of a church, is the sole 
means of qualifying them to exercise a pious censor- 
ship over each other's walk, and to restore the fallen 
to their neglected duties and privileges. The spirit 
of holiness in a people, or even in a mir proportion of 
them, will tend, like clarifying ingredients in a turbid 
fluid, to separate the precious from the vile and thus 
to purify the whole mass. And few things would do 
more to unite the denominations among themselves, 

*&omJ5: 14. tGal.6;l. 
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than for their churches to pass through this detergent 
process. Let those who know and daily feel the pow- 
er of religion, be separated from those who are inca- 
pable of being brought under an influence so pure 
and divine, and an easy adjustment would be effected 
between the different portions of the spiritual family. 
Their hearts would flow together like two drops of 
water, and the memorable prayer that the people of 
God may be one, would be answered in all its^extent 
and glory. 



Section III. 



Ptacefal spirit and maxims of Heaven. 



It is a peculiarity of our fallen natures to resist the 
powerful remonstrance and eloquent pleading of facts. 
We verge towards the condition of the inebriate, whom 
no present or future ills can deter, whom no present 
or future good can invite, from the slavery of his bru- 
tal habits. If facts had the least weight with us, or if 
our deep seated habits and notions had not rendered 
us deaf to their persuasive appeals, we should at once 
let go our hold upon all the most considerable causes 
of division and dissension among christians. As 
many reasons exist in regard to the past operation of 
those causes, to deter us from them, as there are in th^ 
experience of a confirmed drunkard to turn him from 
his cups. They have produced an untold amount of 
evil without leaving any compensating influence . We 
have strove with each other ; we have exhibited the 
most unbounded pertinacity in clinging to the sys- 
tems which have divided us asunder; we have 
mutually labored to over-master each other in argu- 
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Inent ; «nd yet, our strife has done little more than 
expose our common Christianity to the odium of its 
enemies, and furnish them with a fair pretext for op- 
posing it ; with all our pertinacity for our respective 
forms of Christianity, there is not one of them that re- 
mains in spirit, if it does in letter, what it was a cen- 
tury ago ; and we are each of us at this moment ap- 
parently as remote from any prospect of persuading 
all others to be of our party as we have been at any 
former period. Could those who contended for any 
one of these forms, a hundred years ago, return to the 
earth again, with the same spirit that they had when 
they left it, they would have as much difficulty with 
those who now profess to contend for the same form, 
on account of their departure from its ancient plat- 
form, as with those denominations with whom they 
lived in continual hostility. That the same written 
creed, litany, or prayer book is now in use, can make 
no difference with the matter of fact. Universal ex- 
perience shows that words may be retained after all 
their spirit and power have evaporated. And it does 
seem to us that nothing is so utterly weak and pre- 
posterous, as the much we hear about the necessity 
of set forms to preserve the purity of the church, to 
serve as a bond of union between its various parts, 
and to secure its perpetuity. We might, with the 
same propriety, make a man's personal identity consist 
in the clothes he has on, and then set ourselves about 
providing him with a suit that would never wear out, 
that by transferring it through an indefinite line of 
descendants we might secure an immortality for his 
earthly existence. Facts, therefore, plead as powerful- 
ly against our sectarian strife, as against the habits of 
the inebriate. 

Still, we are borne away by interest, by custom, by 
a desire of popularity with our party, by a total dis- 
regard to the results' 6i past experience, or by other 
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causes to the same course of controversial labof, which 
has already done such infinite disoiedi^to the chris- 
tian profession. And with our present feelings, we 
could not be persuaded by one who should arise ff om 
the dead. Nothing is more tardy than the progress 
of improvement. Centuries are required for the ex- 
plosion of maxims which need only 'be seen, one 
would suppose, to be abhorred. But, blessed be God, 
the day approaches when we shall see eye to eye, 
when the watchmen will lift up their voices together, 
and when sectarian controversies will be regarded as 
among the prodigies of human weakness and folly. 
Unbroken peace will succeed to the present conflicts 
of the spiritual family, harmonious notes will float on 
every breeze, all christian hearts will beat with kind- 
red sympathy, and acclamations of praise to God and 
the Lamb for redeeming grace and dying love, will 
rise to heaven from every inhabited acre of this re- 
volted world. The assurance of so glorious a con- 
summation, is abundantly furnished by the teachings 
and predictions of recorded revelation. 

And we conceive that this state of things is to be 
brought to pass, in a great degree, by that continually 
increasing intercourse between earth and heaven, 
which may be expected from the future advances of 
the church in holiness. The greater the moistitre of 
the earth, the more easily do the clouds seem to dis- 
charge their fertilizing drops upon its surface — 'So, 
the more there is of the holiness of heaven in the 
church below, the more will she attract to herself the 
peaceful spirit of the church above, and the greater 
will be the intercourse which she will win for herself 
with heaven. The ladder of patriarchal vision ex- 
tending from earth t<i heaven, on which the angels of 
God ascend and descend, is no fiction, but an invisible 
substantial reality. Already has it opened to a vast 
amountof intercoursebetween the two worlds, and this 
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interccNUirse will doubtless continue to inrcease tiU 
God's deigns of » mercy to man are fulfilled. And 
as the trade between a civilized and uncivilized na- 
tion, tends to impart the institutions and influences of 
the first to the latter, so this intercourse with heaven 
may be expected to render the influences of the up- 
per world, rilore and more pervading and powerful 
here below. We have, therefore, only to look at the 
unbroken harmony of christians in heaven to know 
that the same harmony must, as the church advances 
in holiness, become transfused through all her feel- 
ings, her interests, and her measures. 

A feeling of nearness to heaven is even now insep- 
arable from eminent piety, and will doubtless be the 
most remarkable feature of the future golden age of 
the church. The newly emancipated spirit feels him- 
self to be, not a distant pilgrim from the land of prom- 
ise, but a borderer upon that happy land. He seems 
to tread the outskirts of heaven ; he realizes its gen- 
ial warmth upon his heart ; its music floats across the 
distance and his ear drinks in its mellodious tones ; 
its crowns of glory greet his vision ; and he looks 
forward and hastens unto the day of his meeting 
with Him in whom is all his delight. ' Death is such 
a narrow stream, in his view, that he can pass it in 
a nMiment and with little pain, and thus rise to the 
possession of his mansion on high. And, O, the 
glory of that first meeting with God in his courts 
above, when we shall see as we are seen and know as 
we are known, when Je$us our elder Brother will 
wipe all tears from our eyes and sorrow and sighing 
shall flee away, when eternal life shall expunge from 
our nature all the cold dregs of death, and when the 
bride the Lamb's wife shall be presented before Him 
complete in all her members not having spot or winkle 
or any such thing; O, the sublime anticipation of this 
" weight of glory " overwhelms the soul with unut* 
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erable emotions, leading it to exclaim with burning 
desire, " come. Lord Jesus come quickly !" What 
child of God is without the memory of an experience 
like this, when his soul was, as it were^ flooded with 
light and peace and joy direct from the eternal 
Throne ? 

To the individual, therefore, who inherits the treasure 
of such deligbtjfhl reminiscences, allow us to propose 
this question, was it feelings kindred to those of these 
happy moments in your past life, that impelled you to 
embark in the sectarian strife which raged around 
you ? Did you feel at those moments, something 
within you stirring you up to make assault upon this 
or that division of your christian brethren ? Did you 
not, on the contrary, lose sight of those points of dif« 
ierence which oftenest incense christians against each 
other? And was it not the great doctrines, which are 
common to all converted persons^ regarding sin, sal* 
vation by grace, human duty, the divine character 
and the atonement of Christ, and those truths which 
pertain to the future destiny of man and a coming 
life; were not these, I say, the subjects of absorbing in* 
terest and reflection in these golden periods of your 
reli^ous history ? We are either ignorant of the 
subject, or a sectarian coal was never stolen from the 
altars of heaven'. No, not a feeling impeUing to the 
usual strife of contending denominations, was ever 
lighted up in the heart at the period of its greatest 
nearness with God. 

If such be our experience in the present depressed 
state of general piety, what may we not hope to enjoy 
when the church universal comes to be borne aloft 
by the rising tide of holiness apd divine knowledge ? 
Is it not to be presumed that christians will then leel 
greater nearness to God,than ever, and that they will 
act habitually under tne impression of immediate 
connection with all that is holy and happy in heaven ? 
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And who knows what God has in reserve for his 
earthly family ? Perhaps new facilities may be afford- 
ed for perceiving the invisible things of eternity, eith- 
er by giving us additional materials of knowledge on 
the subject, or by increasing our skill in the use of 
those which we already enjoy. That the science of 
a future life is destined to keep pace with the gener- 
al advance of mind in the career of dignity and im- 
provement, is an expectation which we have a right 
to entertaia. Why ought we to suppose that we have 
reached the utmost possible limit of this, more than 
of other subjects ? Even if confined to our present 
materials of knowledge, why may we not hope that 
the legitimate results of moral reasoning, or the exer- 
cise of faith upon the divine word, will hereafter be 
carried to such an extent of perfection, as to show a 
much wider and more certain range of observation 
upon heavenly scenes, than any which has hitherto 
fallen within the reach of uninspired minds ? 

There are not only hidden germs of power in the 
divine word, to raise man from his degradation to the 
highest attainable elevations in mind and morals, but, 
through the diversion of our thinking from the very 
materials which the Spirit of inspiration has supplied 
in pursuing our sectarian abstractions, we have no 
doubt failed to detect all the light which it reflects 
upon the doctrine of a coming life. And the exam- 
ple of such a death-scene as that of Payson, for in- 
stance, strengthens this conjecture. The views of 
heaven which his dying sayings furnish, in one of 
which he represents God to have once been in his eye 
ss the twinkling of a distant star, but now as coming 
down upon him like a broad sun, flooding the entire 
hemisphere with light and glory, show how ample 
are the materials which thf Bible furnishes a devout 
mind long schooled in its wisdom, for surveying the 
brilliant scenes that await him upon entering within 
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the confines of eternity. Oh, there is no need of go- 
ing to heaven through a dark, tortuous, and uncer- 
tain path, when God has gone to so vast an expense 
to construct a broad, bright, and luminous passa^ — 
a highway of holiness which is unseen by tlM^ vul* 
ture's eye, and untrod by the lion's whelp, but in 
which the saints may march to Zion with songs and 
everlasting joy and receive an abundant entrance with- 
in its golden gates. Why should we not be more rig- 
id and conscientious imitators of Him who has said, 
« he that foUoweth me shall never walk in darkness," 
that thus we may go to heaven in heaven's own light ? 
Have we not reason to expect that the view of a 
coming life, will became so distinct in the ftiture gol- 
den age of the chur9h, that christians will regard 
death merely as a delightful transition from one hap- 
py portion of God's family, to another and slill hap- 
pier portion ? 

As christians advance, therefore, in this feelinff of 
nearness to heaven, their mutual aspect to each omer 
will be less and less controversial and malign. They 
will regard themselves as destined to the same coun- 
try ana to an occupancy of the same celestial home. 
They wiU all be taught of God, not merely the ru- 
diments of religious knowledge, but its more elevated 
branches, and the ambition to become good and like 
God, will be the sole form which this passion will as- 
sume. Hence, as soon as they arrive at this state, 
they will have attained to the only unity which the 
gospel designs to produce— a unity of moral purpose 
and eflfect. Whatever diflferences of opinion might 
be found to exist among them, provided they should 
subject the objects of faith to our present microscopic 
scrutinies, being lost sight of through the intensity of 
their pursuit after holiness and truth, will fail to pro- * 
duce a discordant note or an unkind feeling. And 
their union will be perfected, not on the principles 
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of any creed or system t>f ifltastractions now exist* 
ing ; liot by adopting the same human forms of 
prayer and worship ; nor by submitting to an 
organized gradation of spiritual powers, which, as 
long as it exists can never fail to be a subject of con- 
tantion:-^but their union will be that of the heart in 
loving Christ, in doing good, and in being holy even 
as he who has called them is holy. The department 
of feeling, motive, purpose, affection and passion^ will 
be under the supreme control, in them all, oi the 
great Shepherd and Bishop of their souls, who will 
lead them into the same living pastures, beside the 
still and pure waters, and throw over them the shade 
of his everlasting love and protet^tion. And their un^ 
ion Vill be like that in wbioh the Scriptures depict 
the heavenly world. 

Let llie members of the chufehes reflect, thearefore^ 
that the more rapidly they advance in the divine life^ i 
and the more constantly they live as under the imme- 
diate view of heaven, the sooner may they e:qiect a 
consummation of llie harmonf^among themselric for | 
which they have so long prayed. Brethren, we diiok 
too little of the hope which is laid up for us in haav-' \ 
en* We forget how near it is, or we should not ao ' 
often contend by the way. In a few days our errors^ 

' sins, and sectarian partialities will have passed away 
like a forgotten dream, and we shall be overwhelm^ i 
ed with the splendors of that city, of which the 
Ldrd God and the Lamb are the light and the glory. 
Oh then, let us live in accordance, with the happy 
meeting which w4 hope there to enjoy. Let us re- 
gard each other as brethren, treat each other as such, 
and let no party be too confident cither of its ^qI^- 
sive right to heaven, or of obtaining for its creeaSthe 

* unqualified ratification of the Judge. It is the part 
of humility, not to assume that we are positively | 
ri^ht, but to reflect thdt if any oreed is to stand above I 
all otibers in the ^timation of Heav^^ it may be | 
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that of another party and md of our awn. Where 
are those who preceded im on the arena of conflict ? 
Where are the men who left to us the sad inheritance 
of our controversial literature*? . What yiewsof theiir 
earthly positions and reasonings have they obtained 
in the light of the celestial city 1 Could they return -: 
to earth again^ with the results of their present experi- 
ence, woma they resume the same career ? 

We may in charity hope that a large proportion 6f 
them are now in heaven. Yesj armed as they were^ 
against each other here below, they ate now encir- 
tding the same throne, and joining in harmonious 
notes of praise to God. Of this harmdnyj which of 
their creeds is the b^is ? Which sect iS allowed to un- 
furl its banners in the atmosphere of heaven, and exr 
tilting over the Others, exclaim, " there we told you 
BO-*- we have it) we have it ? " Can either a# oUr or- 
ganizations expect so proud a day as this in heaven 1 
Ono ; they will all feel that their earthly creed was 
Very darkness compared with the luster of the celes- 
tial city. In place of exultation at the accuracy of 
their views and definitions, will be Wonder and ado- 
tation and praise, thalNBalvation should be the#portion 
of creatures so erroneous and imperfect. Sectarian 
feeling will vanish with the shades of this world's 
nightj to give place to the unmixed light of truths 
to a benevolence knowing no limits but those 
xv'hich bound the church of the first boruj and to Ja- 
bors that tend only to make all the friends 6f God har- 
monious aiMi happy. Each Will chide the^oUy of 
his o\fn party»Iittleness and exclaim, " Oh l^ow could 
Ij in yonder .\nforld, have been so blind to sUch floods 
of light as beamed from the inspired page 7 How 
could I fail to detect sucft transcendent loveliness "t 
My system Clouded my vision— ^my party chilled the 
warm current of clwistia» affection. Wretch that I am 
to have gldried iii the perfection of such partial views 
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of the chHsliBn plan, ^iews that contained scaredy 
a reflection 9f its serene bwfatness. . But, here, here, 
in the blood of the htj/iab I hare fomid my cure— ^ 
toy robes ara washed white from the guilt of my par- 
ty — glory, fflory, glory,— Hsavid, yes, saved, not as 
tne lesult of belon£[ing to the purest sect) " but by 
grace, through fidth, and that not of myseli^ it is the 
gift of God.'» 
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